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“No ring? Here’s your Life Saver” 


The man who can hand out Life Savers is best man to go to for 
holesome candy. Eat one of these little pure-sugar rings and you 


will be wedded for life to the dainty, delicate quartet of 


LIFE SAVERs 





THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 


Each of the Life Saver flavors is as sweet as a June bride. 
PEP-O-MINT is full of delicious pep. CL-O-VE is warm with the spice o’ life. 
WINT-O-GREEN is cool and refreshing. LIC-O-RICE will make every moon a honeymoon, 
When you buy substitutes, you take a chance for better or worse. 
You pay the Life Saver price and look in vain for Life Saver quality 
—this is breach-of-promise. 
Once you know these pure sugar-and-spice tidbits, nothing can 
alienate your affections. 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
New York Montreal 
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Three 
Reasons Why She Likes 














FASHIONED HOSE 


First—(Comfort) Burson Hose have no seams to irritate the 
feet. ‘The soft, smooth tread is comfort itself. 


Second—(Fit) Altho seamless, Burson Hose are shaped as 
perfectly and as accurately as any hosiery could be. Not by 
stretching nor pressing, but by actually knitting to the propor- 
tions of foot, ankle and leg. 


Third—-(Garter Top) The narrow hem garter-top prevents 
runs, and gives greater elasticity where it is most needed. It is 
a relief indeed to be free from garter runs, the most annoying, 
most destructive agent known to hosiery. 





ea When you know the extra advantages of Burson Hose, you'll. wear them always. 
VJ t@ in Cotton, Lisle, Merceriz ed, and 7 ilk Ul i Wi /; Fil res 








a Booklet Sent Free Upon Rue. 








SOLD AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 


95 Park Street Rockford, Illinois 
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“HERE'S WHERE!” 


a number of people have discovered a way of 


knowing a fine motion picture before seeing it! 


It’s like a conjuring trick, simple when you know how. 


They have discovered that the greatest concern in the 
business, the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, makes the 


cream of all the different types of pictures. 


—that these are always advertised and listed under the 


names ‘Paramount or Artcraft. 


—that they are the vehicles for the skill and genius of 
practically all the foremost stars, directors, writers, photog- 


raphers, painters, craftsmen, etc. 





and that through the nation-wide distributing facilities 


of this great organization, millions of people in over ten 


thousand theatres see Paramount and Arrtcraft Pictures. 


Pictures so marked, they have found, always take you 


out of yourself. 


“Paramount” and “Artcraft” are handy names to identify in two 


huge groups, the best pictures made. Check it up for yourself. 


aramownt ana 
These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount 
and the theatres that show them. 


and c4rtcraft Pictures 
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. FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 


——§, ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE Director General 
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PARAMOUNT AND ARTCRAFT 
STARS’ LATEST PRODUCTIONS 


Listed alphabetically, released 
up to March 3list. Save the 
list! And see the pictures! 


Paramount 
John Barrymore 7» 
“THE TEST OF HONOR" 
*Enid Bennett 7» 
**PARTNERS THREE” 
Billie Burke 7» 
“GooD GRACIOUS 
ANNABELLE" 
Lina Cavalieri 7» 
“THE TWO BRIDES"’ 
Marguerite Clark ; 
“THREE MEN AND A GIRL" 
Ethel Clayton 7 
“MAGGIE PEPPER" 
"Dorothy Dalton 
“EXTRAVAGANCE” 
Pauline Frederick ; 
“PAID IN FULL" 
Dorothy Gish 7» 
““PUPPY LOVE" 


Lila Lee 7» **PEPPY POLLY" 
Vivian Martin ; 
“LITTLE COMRADE" 
Shirley Mason ;); 
“THE WINNING GIRL” 


*Charles Ray 7» 

**THE SHERIFF'S SON’ 
Wallace Reid 

*““ALIAS MIKE MORAN" 
Bryant Washburn :): 

**POOR BOOB" 
Paramount-Artcraft Spec:als 
“The Hun Within,” 

wit/t a Special Star Cast 
“Private Peat" / 
Private HAROLD PEAT 
“Sporting Life” 
A Maurice Tourneur Production 
“Little Women” (/) 0» 
Louisa M. Alcott’ s famous book), 
A Wm. A. Brady Production 
“The Silver King” 
tarrting William Faversham 
“The False Faces” 
A Thomas H. Ince Production 
Artcraft 
Enrico Caruso/»:**MyCousIN"’ 
George M Cohan :x 
“HIT THE TRAIL HOLIDAY" 
Cecil B. De Mille’s Production 
“DON'T CHANG! 
YOUR HUSBAND" 
Douglas Fairbanks 
““ARIZONA"’ 
Elsie Ferguson 71 
“THE MARRIAGE PRICE 
D. W. Griffith's Production 
“THE GIRL WHO 
STAYED HOME’ 
“William S. Hart / 
“THE POPPYGIRL SHUSBAND" 
Mary Pickford 
“JOHANNA ENLISTS’ 
Fred Stone : 
“JOHNNY GET YOUR GUN’ 


*Supervision of Thos. H. Ince 


Paramount Comedies 
Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy 
**LOVE” 
Paramount- Mack 
Sennett Comedies 
“THE VILLAGE SMITHY 
“*REILLY’S WASH Day’ 
Paramount-Flagg Comedy 
**BERESFORDOFT H EBABOONS"’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew 7» 
“ONCE A MASON’ 
Paramount-Bray Pictograph 
One each week 
Paramount-Burton Holmes 
Travel Pictures—Onec ch wee's 
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‘Turn to Page 47 


HATEVER else you read in this 
WV issue of PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 

do not fail to turn to page 47 
and peruse the pledges for clean pic- 
tures made by the leading motion pic- 
ture manufacturers of America. 

This is not a lot of talk about good 
things and bad things by people who 
never did anything. It is serious busi- 
ness. 

When a tramp “panhandles” you for 
a dollar and promises to pay you Sat- 
urday, you attach no particular signifi- 
cance to his words. You kiss the dol- 
lar good-bye, and forget it. But if the 
president of your bank says—in some 
properly witnessed way—‘“Mr. Jones, I 
will give you, for value received, one 
thousand dollars and legal interest six 
months from this day’—you rather ex- 
pect to get your money, don’t you? 

There are only two ways whereby 
clean moral entertainment can be main- 
tanied on our screens. One is by a 
stern determination within the indus- 
try to manufacture nothing but whole- 
some photoplays; and the other is by 
the processes of intelligent and organ- 
ized selection in communities where the 
pictures are shown. Of this form the 
rapidly growing influence of The Better 
Photoplay League of America is perhaps 
the best example. 

The established manufacturers who 
have, through PuHoropray, taken the 
mightiest pledge for cleanliness in the 
history of the industry, are much in the 
position of that banker who pledged you 
a thousand dollars and interest. When 
your banker mentions money officially 
he can’t afford to talk through his hat. 
He has to make good. When the photo- 
play manufacturer pledges himself to 
screen decency he can’t afford to talk 
through his hat. He has to make good. 

And they are making good. There 
is no more need for censorship in any 
American city than there is for soviet 
rule in Boston. 

But when the picture makers come 
together in a great harmony platform 
such as this, it is a big and significant 
thing. It is progress of the most hope- 
ful kind. 
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Dear Everyone : 


HIS is For 
All the Readers 
Of PHotopLay; and 
For those, too, who 
Think they Haven't Time 
To Read Every Word in the Magazine, 


Well— 

There’s Not One of You 

Who hasn't Played Paper Dolls 

Once. 

You May Deny It— 

You May Think you've Forgotten It— 
But 

There’s No More Fascinating 

Indoor Diversion 

For Ten-year-Olders 

Of All Ages 

Than Brightly-colored 

Attractive Midgets 
To Be Cut Out 
On the Dotted Line 
With Separate Dresses, 
And all. 





Have you Ever Heard 

Of the Movy-Dol ? 
PHOTOPLAY 

Is Just Announcing It. 

From Next Month On 

Every Issiie of the Magazine 
Will Have 

A Page of Colored Paper Dolls— 
Color Paintings 

Of Movie Stars— 

Beginning with 

Mary Pickford. 

A well-known Artist 

Has Caught Mary’s Charm; 
And you'll have a Doll Likeness 
Of her, with 

Different Costumes 

From Characters 

Which she has Played 

In her Screen Successes. 

All Ready for the Kids 

To Cut Out and Play With! 


Something Absolutely New 
in Pictures 

THe PuHotopray Macazine Screen 

Supplement—not a dramatic produc- 

tion, but a series of one-reel peeks 

into the homes and personal lives of the 

players as well as little journeys behind 


the scenes ‘n filmland, watching the 
players at work. 
The Screen Supplement, shown in 


leading theatres throughout the coun- 
try, is being released through the Educa- 
tional Films Corporation of America. 

The latest issue, now being shown, 
includes a splendid camera-tour through 
Geraldine Farrar’s New York residence, 
showing the diva, the elaborate furnish- 
ings and her beautiful clothing. 

The Third Supplement also shows 
Edith Storey in her country home, 
Dustin Farnum on his demon motor 
boat, a panoramic and series of closeup 
views of Universal City, Fannie Ward 
and her husband, Jack Dean, in their 
California home and J. Warren Kerri- 
gan visiting PHoTopLAy MAGAZINE. 

Be sure and see the Screen Supple- 
ment—it shows great film stars never 
before grouped in one single reel of fi'm. 
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The Soup That Won The Medal 


Van Camp Soups are based on famous Yet He Was Wrong ready in a moment. Yet they far excel 
Parisian recipes, some of which won the finest soups that the greatest chefs 
medals in French culinary contests. Yet his methods were wrong, as he now have ever produced in the old ways. 

knows. They were too haphazard, too 
uncertain. 


So our college-trained scientific cooks 
took the recipes in hand. They tested 
countless blends—on some soups hundreds 


of them. They fixed standards for every 
niaterial. 


They evolved long formulas, specifying i 
every step and process. So, when they 
reached the ideal flavor, every future lot 
would have it. 








Thus they took the finest soups that i i; a 
Paris serves, and gave to each a multi- : A gf ~ | 
plied delight. ee I 
. —_ Hundreds of Tests =~ 
A noted chef from the Hotel Ritz in _ 
Paris brought them to our kitchens. And Now countless women, at formal and Prove this today. Order two favorite 
here he made for our basic soups these at simple dinners, serve these exquisite kinds. They will convert you, and for- 
premier French creations, soups. The cost is a trifle—they are ever, to scientific cookery. 


VAN CAMP'S Soups 


Other Van Camp Products Include 
Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 


Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 
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Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


Spaghetti 
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A TYPICAL 


“BLACKTON’ CAST 


in the “Blackton” Special Feature 


“A House Divided” 


To the millions of photoplay patrons 
throughout the world, this phrase has 
come to mean more than a mere figure 


of speech. 











Every Blackton production is built | 
iid Genii upon the firm foundation of a splendid —— Herbert Rawlinson 
story, with real literary merit, and — 

That story is enacted by a selected cast 
of picture players, each one chosen for his 
or her special fitness for the part. / 

“Not stories to fit a particular star, but 
special stars to fit the story.” 








This is another reason why Blackton 
Productions are worth while. 


Lawrence Grossmith Sally Crute 


SEE 


“The Common Cause” 
“Missing ” 

“Life’s Greatest Problem” 
“A House Divided” 


Or any other current production from 


“THE HAND OF BLACKTON” 














Blackton Productions, Inc. 


OFFICES: 25 W.45th Street, New York City : 
William Humphrey STUDIOS; 423 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Violet and Charles Blackton 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Ad- 


dison Sims of Seattle. 


“Tf I remember correctly—and I 
do remember correctly—Mr. Bur- 
roughs, the lumberman, introduced 
me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago 
in May. This is a pleasure indeed! 
I haven’t laid eyes on you since that 
day. How is the grain business? 
And how did that amalgamation work 
out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in 
the crowded corridor of the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin—compelled me to turn and look 
at him, though I must say it is not my 
usual habit to “listen in” even in a 
hotel lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the United 
States,” said my friend Kennedy, an- 
swering my question before I could 
get it out. “He will show you a lot 
more wonderful things than that, be- 
fore the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, 


“What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connection and _ telephone 
number?” Why he asked this, I learned 


later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mis- 
take. What is more, he named each man’s 
business and telephone number, for good 
measure. 

I wont tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how he 
called back, without a minute’s hesitation, 
long lists of numbers, bank clearings, prices, 
lot numbers, parcel post rates and anything 
else the guests gave him in rapid order. 


ook 


When I met Mr. Roth—which you may 
be sure I did the first chance I got—he 
rather bowled me over by saying in his quiet, 
modest way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remember, 
whether it be names, faces, figures, facts or 
something I have read in a magazine. 

“Vou can do this just as easily as I do. 
Anyone with an average mind can learn 
quickly to do exactly the same things which 
seem so miraculous when I do them. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
“was originally very faulty. Yes it was— 
a really poor memory. On meeting a man I 


would lose his name in thirty seconds, while 
now there are probably 10,000 men and 
women in the United States, many of whom 
I have met but once, whose names I can 
call instantly on meeting them.” 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 
interrupted, “you have given years to it. 
But how about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you 
the secret of a good memory in one evening. 
This is not a guess, because I have done it 
with thousands of pupils. In the first of 
seven simple lessons which.1 have prepared 
for home study, I show you the basic 
principle of my whole system and you will 
find it—not hard work as you might fear— 
but just like playing a fascinating game. | 
will prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course 
did; I got it the very next day from his pub- 
lishers, the Independent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose 
I was the most surprised man in forty-eight 
states to find that I had learned in about one 
hour—how to remember a list of one hun- 
dred words so that I could call them off 
forward and back without a single mistake. 


That first lesson stuck. And so did the 
other six. 


Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, 
of the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & 
Ernst, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of the most famous trial 
lawyers in New York: 

“‘May I take occasion to state that I regard 
your service in giving this system to the world 
as a public benefaction. The wonderful sim- 
plicity of the method, and the ease with which 
its principles may be acquired, especially 
appeal to me. I may add that I already had 
occasion to test the effectiveness of the first 
two lessons in the preparation for trial of an 
important action in which I am about to 
engage.” 


Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless! I can ab- 
solutely count on ray memory now. I can 
call the name of most any man I have met 
before—and I am getting better all the 
time. I can remember any figures I wish 
to remember. Telephone numbers come to 
mind instantly, once I have filed them by 
Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street addresses 
are just as easy. 


The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be “scared 
stiff’ on my feet—because I wasn’t sure. I 
couldn’t remember what I wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe” when I get on my 
feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in a 
business meeting, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of- it all 
is that I have become a good conversation- 
alist—and I used to be as silent as a sphinx 
when I got into a crowd of people who knew 
things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant I 
need it most. I used to think a “hair trig- 
ger” memory belonged only to the prodigy 
and genius. Now I see that every man of 
us has that kind of a memory if he only 
knows how to make it work right. 
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1 tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many years 
to be able to switch the big searchlight on 
your mind and see instantly everything you 
want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in 
your office. 

Since we took it up you never hear any- 
one in our office say “I guess” or “I think it 
was about so much” or “I forget that right 
now” or “I can’t remember” or “I must 
look up his name.” Now they are right 
there with the answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “Multigraph 
Smith”? Real name H. Q. Smith, Division 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales Company, 
Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit from 
a letter of his that I saw last week: 


“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. 
Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. 
It is simple, and easy as falling off alog. Yet 
with one hour a day of practice anyone—I 
don’t care who he is—can improve his Memory 


% in a week and 1,000” in six months.” 
My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute. Send to Independent Corporation 
for Mr. Roth’s amazing course and see what 
a wonderful memory you have got. Your div- 
idends in increased power will be enormous. 
VicTOR JONES 


While Mr. Jones has chosen the story form for this 
account of his experience and that of others with the 
Roth Memory Course, he has used only facts that are 
known personally to the President of the Independent 
Corporation, who hereby verifies the accuracy of Mr. 
Jones’ story in all its particulars. 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers of the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how easy it is to 
double, yes, triple your memory power in a 
few short hours, that they are willing to 
send the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and 
women who have. used the course, send only 
$5 in full payment. You take no risk and 
you have everything to gain, so mail the 
coupon now before this remarkable offer 
is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R1205 119 W.40th St., New York 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. I will either remail the course to you 
within five days after its receipt or send you $5. 


PIE 2 «6 a.4 id ab iignwde waauea sehen tema aaee 
Address 
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-Our American Bernhardt 
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THE PICTURE THAT WILL LIVE FOREVER 
Released thru JEWEL PRODUCTIONS... YwaBe 
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GUENTHER 


NAZIMOVA 


See her in “Revelation 

See her in “Toys of Fate” 

See her in “Eye for Eye”. 

See her in“Out of the Fog 
and soon in 


THE RED LANTERN 


Then tell us who is the really 
great artist of the Screen 


NAZIMOVA PRODUCTIONS 
METRO 


NEW PICTURES CORPORATION LOS 


YoRK ANGELES 
MAXWELL KARGER Director General: 











When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Little Journeys 
To Filmland 


Making 


Pictures 



















Farrar 


| Geraldine 
at Hom 





PROTOPIAY MAGAZINE 
EN SUPPLEMENT = 


| ee you seen it at your favorite theatre? The stars as they are 








— little journeys to filmland— PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE on the screen. A 

one-reeler issued once a month just like the magazine itself, full of 

the most interesting personal doings of the stars, entirely apart from their | 

| screen work — just as they are in real life; taking you right into the studios and | 
showing you all the interesting phases of motion picture production. As you sit 
in a comfortable chair in your theatre you are borne as on a magic carpet through 
the heretofore closed gates which lead to the | 
fv» wonderful and mysterious regions of Filmland. ] 











In every reel you will meet at least six or 
seven stars and see many phases of motion pic- 
ture work. It is without doubt one of the most | 
fascinating ideas ever put on the screen. You | 
will gasp with delight when you see how it 
has been worked out. 











ment is being distributed by the Educa- 
tional Films Corporation of America. 
Remember, it is issued every month. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE Screen Supple- \c 








It is being shown now at hun- 
dreds of the finest theatres in 
America. Ask your theatre man- 
ager when he is going to show it. 











ement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 
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IN Q 2) & 
3 iw 
ny PICTURES 


Harrison Fisher Says 
the Most Beautiful Girl 


“OLIVE 





THOMAS 


Myron Selznick announces a series of productions starring this 
charming actress, directed by Charles Giblyn, beginning with 


UPSTAIRS ann DOWN 


SELZNICK PICTURES 


CORPORATION 


\ _ 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 

\) GE -—s R ane 

\ _— RIFE WR Fim Aa 
please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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When you write to advert 


~~ eee 


Watch Your Nerves 


Is your Life’s Blood trickling away? When 
you see red blood escaping you know your 
vitality is escaping with it, and you 
promptly stop the flow. 

Millions of peo- 
ple live on, indiffer- 
ent to the loss of 
vital power even 
more serious than 
the loss of blood— 


the LOSS OF 
NERVE FORCE. 


Strengthen 
Your Nerves 


Paul von Boeckmann, the 
noted Nerve Culturist, has 
written a remarkable book 
(96 pages) which explains the 

ws of Nerve Force, and 

teaches in the simplest 

language How to Soothe, 

\ Calm, and Care for the 

\ Nerves. It is the result of 

over 20 vears’ study of 
nervous people. 


Send for this book 
TOD 


’ 








If after read- 
ing this book 





" Sy you ° not 
agree, that it 
What Readers Say ww teaches the 


greatest lesson on Health 
and Mental Efficiency you 
have ever had, return it, and 
your meney will be refunded 
at once—plus the outlay in 
postage you may have in- 
curred, 

A keen and highly-organ- 
ized nervous system is the 
most precious gift of Nature. 
To bedull nerved meansto be 
dull brained, insensibleto the 
higher things in life-- Ambi- 


**I have gained 12 pounds 
since reading your bo 
and I feel so energetic.’ 
**Your book did more for 
me for indigestion than 
two courses in dieting 

**My heart is now regular 
again and my nerves are 
fine. I thought I had heart 
but it was simply 
abused nerves 
k has helped 
wonderfully. I 
am sleeping so well and 
in the morning | feel so 
re stec 

“The advice given in your 
book on relaxation and 


trouble, 






opuming of nerves pee tion, Moral Courage, Love 
cleare¢ ’ rain. werore 
i was half dives all the | and Mental Force. There- 


time 
\ pre ominent lawyer in 
Ansonia, Conn. 
our book saved me 
from a nervous collapse, 
such as | had three years 
ago. now sleep soundly 
and am gaining weight. 
I can again do a real day's 
work, 


fore care for your nerves. 


25c 


Bound handsomely in Cloth 50c. 
(Coin or Stamps.) Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 
Studio 133, 110 West 40th Street, New York City 


Copy This Sketch 


and let me see what 
you can do with it. 
Cartoonists and Illus- 
tratorsearn$25to$125 
or more per week. 
large proportion of 
the newspaper art- 
ists who are gain- 
ing success today 
were trained by 
this course. My 
practical system of 
personal individual! lessons by mail will develop 
your drawing ability as it developed theirs. 
The LANDON 
Picture Chart Method 

of teaching drawing is the easiest to understand, 
the quickest and the most thorough. You 
learn to draw as easily as you learned to write! 
Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for 
full information about the course, together with 
test lesson plate, samples of students’ work 
and evidence of what you too can accomplish. 
Please state your age. 


The Landon School Sf stéUsTRatine 


AND CARTOONING 
1507 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Learn NOW 


at home in spare time by our new instruc- 
tion method, Commercial Art, Cartoon- 


ing, Illustrating, Design- 
f ‘4, 
Kes 


Price of book 


is only 














a 























ing. Delightful, fascina- 
ting work in big demand. 
50 paid for one drawing. 
Jandsome free booklet 
explains everything. Write 
for itnow. Get our spoutes 
tit Offer at once 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, INC. 
1125 H St. N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FORMS FOR JULY ISSUE CLOSE MAY FIRST 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


OLD COINS WANTED 








$40 TO $100 A WEEK. FREE SAMPLES, GOLD 
Sign Letters anyone can put on windows. Big demand, 
Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 
414 N. Clark, Chicago. 

SALESMEN: CITY OR TRAVELING. EXPERI- 
ence unnecessary. Send for list of openings and full 
particulars. Prepare in spare time to earn the big 
salaries—$2,.500 to $10,000 a year. Employment serv- 
ice rendered members, Nat’l, Salesmen’s Tr. Ass’n., 
Dept. 138-E, Chicago, mM. 

I WANT 100 MEN "AND WOME: N TO ACT AS 
my agents and take orders for Comer raincoats, rain- 
capes and waterproof aprons. I paid Eli Bridge $88.95 
for orders taken during his spare time in one week, 
Cooper made $314 last month. Wonderful values. A 








dandy coat for $4.98. Four average orders a day gives | 
you $2,500 a year profit. No delivering or collecting. 
I'll give you a sample coat and complete outfit for get- 
ting orders. Hurry. Write for my _ liberal offer. 
Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. R-31, Dayton, Ohio. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

BRANCH MANAGER WANTED FOR OLD ESTAB- 
lished Chicago Concern, We furnish full stock of 
goods, advertising matter, and equip store completely, 
in good location, all at our expense and pay you 
$40.00 a week salary, in addition to liberal share 
of the profits your store earns. Work can be started 
in spare time. No investment or previous experience 
necessary to secure this position. If you are a hustle 
and want an opportunity to make $5,000 to $15,000 
a year we want you and will pay you well from the 
start. Send me your application today. S. Levy, 
Mgr., Deparcment 662, Como Bidg., Chicago, Il. 





FOR YOUR DEN 


“MOVIE” PENNANTS! 
of forty popular stars, 





CLASSY ASSORTMENT 
on many-qvlored felt, 3x8 inches, 








with photographs, $1.00. Peery Specialties, Atchison, 
Kansas. 
GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
NEW PATRIOTIC PLAYS, RECITATIONS, ENTER- 
tainments for war-time Benefits. V andeville sketches, 
Monologues, Drills, Tableaux, Make-up Goods, Large 


Catalog Free, 
T. 


S. Denison & Co., Dept. 


HELP WANTED 


WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT 
your door; plain sewing: steady work; 
Send stamped envelope for prices paid. 
Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 

GOVERNMENT PAYS $900 
Prepare for coming ‘‘exams’’ under former Civil Servic« 
Examiner. New Book Free, Write Patterson Civil Serv- 
ice School, Box 3017, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED—5 BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES FOR 
1919, to travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $25.00 
to $50.00 per week, Railroad fare paid, Write at 

Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 59, Omaha, Nebr. 

MEN! WOMEN, 18 OR OVER. GET U. S. GOV- 
ernment Permanent Peace Positions. $1,000-81. 600 
year. No layoffs. Short hours. Paid vacations. (Com- 
ron education sufficient. Write immediately for free 
list positions now easily obtainable. Do not wait. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. D-204, Roc hester, | > * 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 
SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN 


page. Spelling corrected, Seven years’ 
Marjorie Jonc3, 322 Monadnock Block, 


76, Chicago. 








PREPAID TO 
no canvassing 
Universal Co., 





TO $1,800 YEARLY. 


once, 











CENTS 
experience. 
Chicago, 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 











$35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY, 
starts you, No experience needed. 
ised and endorsed by government 
free, Atlas Moving Picture Conrmany, 
Blig., Chicago. 


SMALL CAPITAL 
Our machines are 
institutions. Catalog 

438 Morton 


WATCH YOUR CHANGE. WE OFFER FROM 109% 
to 1000% premium on old Cents, Dimes, Quarters, Hal 
Dollars, Dollars, ete. We buy all old coins and bills. 
Get posted. Send 4e for Large Dlustrated Coin Circu- 
lar. It may mean large profit, to you. Send now. 
Numismatic Bank, Dept, 75, Fort Worth, Texas, 


PATENTS 


PATENTS, WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
guide book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent.’’ Send Model 
or sketch for opinion of patentable nature free. Highest 
References, Prompt Attention. Reasonable Te rms. 
Vietor J. Evans & 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Co., 
SEND SKETCH AND DESCRIPTION 








INVENTORS, 


of your invention for adviee regarding patent protectivn. 
Twenty years experience. Our Hand-book on Patent 
is sent free on request. <All communication strictly 


confidential. Write us today. Talbert & Talbert, Pat- 
y e. 














ent Lawyers, 4724 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

FILMS DEVELOPED 10¢ A ROLL. GUARANTEED 
prints 3c and 4e each returned next day. Complet 
price list on request, Kodak Film Finishing Co., 112 
Merchants Station, St. Louis, 

PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 
100 ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS, HAND EN- 


graved script copper plates, handsome imitation leather 
card case. Only $1.75. Burt Brickner, Tiflin, Ohio. 


SONGWRITERS 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG, 
music, guarantee publisher’s acceptance. 
on patriotism, love or any subject, Chester Music Co. 
538 So, Dearborn St., > 112, Chicago, 


Suite 

SONGWRITERS: STBMIT YOUR SONG-POEMS 
now for free examination and advice. Valuaple book- 
let explaining our original methods of revising, com- 
posing, copyrighting and facilitating free publication or 
outright sale of songs, SENT FREE on postal request. 
Learn the truth from a reliable successtul concern. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Knickerbocker Studios, 164 
Gaiety Bldg., N, Y¥. City. 








WE WRITE 
Submit poems 














HOME CHILD 

compose music and 
words today, Thomas 
Chicago. 


MOTTIER, 
subject. 
Send 


Reaper Block, 


WRITE A SONG—LOVE 
hood, patriotic or any 
guarantee publieation. 
Merlin, 235 





YOU WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG—SUBMIT 
yoems on patriotism, love or any subject. We write 
music, guarantee copyright and assist in seeuring pub- 
lisher. Metropolitan Studies, Room 102, Morton Bldeg., 
Chicago. 

SEND ME YOUR SONG-POEMS. I COMPOSK 
musie and subnrit copies to publishers. Send poems 
today—examination free. Myron Johnson, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. P. 0, Box 415. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG’. WE REVISE 








poems, compose music for them and guarantee to se- 
cure publication on royalty basis by New York musie 
publisher, Our Chief Composer is a song-writer of 
national reputation and has written many big song- 
hits. Submit poems on any subject. Broadway Studios 
101-A, Fitzgerald Bldg., New York. 

WRITE US WORDS FOR A SONG. IF AVAIL 
able, we'll write music—guarantee publisher’s acceptance, 
Send poems on Jove, victory, any subject. Fairchild 
Music Co., 22-T, 203 Broadway, Meo Be 








HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? T HAVE BEST PROP- 





osition. Ray Hibbeler, D5, 4640 Dickens Ave., Chicago, 
SEND YOUR POEMS TODAY FOR BEST OFFER 
and immrediate publication. Free examination. Musi 


composed, jooklet on request, Authors & Compusers 
Service Co., Suite 512, 1433 Broadway, N. Y 





arn '25l00aWée 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
It takes only a short time 
to qualify for this fascinat- 
ing profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture — Studio — Commercial 


Practical instruction. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. j 
Call or write for free booklet— you will find it worth while. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY | 
Dept. 37 141 W. 36th St., N. Y. City | 


BEA ACCOUNTANCY 
CPA Be eect 


incr 5 eee oe 

















‘Write the Words 


for a Song 


Write the words for a song. We revise 
song-poems, compose music for them, 
and guarantee to secure publication on 
a royalty basis by a New York music 
publisher. Our Lyric Editor and Chief 
Composer is a song-writer of national 
reputation and has written many big 
song-hits. Mail your song-poem on love, 
peace,victory or any other subject to usto- 
day. Poems submitted are examined free. 


BROADWAY COMPOSING STUDIOS 
101E Fitzgerald Bldg., Broadway at Times Sq. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














FREE BOOK 


Learn Piano! 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own 
home, atone-quarterusual cost. 
Dr. Quinn's famous Written Method 
musicians and heads of State Conservatories. 
Successful 25 poste. pears. Flay sherds at once and complete piece in every 
thin 4 lessons. Scientific yet easy to Sy Fully illus- 

ted. For be ginnere or teachers. old or young, Ht music free. Diplo- 
for64-pag e book, * ‘flow to Study Music "9 

‘ ft oulKN ‘CONSERVATORY. Studio P. ,° Social Union Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 











is endorsed by leadi 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 





DOYOU LIKE T0 DRAW? | 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We willnot give youany rize if you 
answer this ad. or a we claim 

make you rich in a week. But if 
you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a Cr in gaged 
so you can money, send a co 
of this picture, ‘with 6c in stamps ad 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
«850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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« How Mary Pickford Got HerOwnWay  & 
, ( Miss Pickford has long wished to carry out her own ideas in the production of her pictures. oF 
i Last fall she made the break—opened up her own studios with her mother as business man- A 
‘ ager and now, for the first time in her career, can make pictures exactly as she likes. iA 
a(% 
i Her first very own photoplay will be advertised under her own signature—like this: a 
: i: 
ie THE PICKFORD FILM CORPORATION Presents AY 
He i 
t “Mary iekford 
In Jean Webster's Celebrated Story and Play- He 
: (‘ Miss Pickford presents this American classic as an example of what her friends may expect from her own studios. t,); 
fy The screen rights alone to “ Daddy Long Legs” cost more than is usually expended on the ‘(es 
: entire production of many photoplays. Miss Pickford wants to give her friends the very i*)s 
‘" best stories, the kind she personally likes to appear in—and you may rest assured that i(s 
i everything about the new Mary Pickford Productions will be the best that money can buy. is); 
iL So don’t mind if your theatre raises its prices Ni 
iy for ‘Daddy Long Legs.” It will be worth while ‘A: 
y; “9 
AY Naturally, Miss Pickford had to arrange with a distributing company to handle the shipping and physical ‘(: oe 
y distribution of her films. For the distribution of her first three pictures she has chosen ‘\ 
if i 
Y THE FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITORS CIRCUIT, Inc. «i! 
iN A nation-wide organization of theatre owners who are banded to- Ee 
: é gether to encourage the independent star and producer to make bigger “} 
re and better films than are possible on the old “program” plan. i(% 
SSAA SE 
EE er ig ag a EE ea eS a 
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For the Busy Busi- 
ness Man 
Shorthand is of in- 
valuable help in aid- 
ing business men to 
maketheir own notes 
of private business 
matters and tele- 
phone conversations, 


} 


months of study, the 
high cost, in time and 


to learn in Paragon. 


The Pa 


divided into seven | 
grasp in one evening. 





For the Ambitious 
Saleswoman 
You can qualify for 
a splendid position | 


Lawyer 
You will find Paragon 
Shorthand of price- 
in almost no time. | less aid in the prose- 
Opportunities with- | cution of cases in 
out number are wait- | Court and every day | 
ing for you in busi- | in your office. It is of | 
ness. jnestimable value, } 


memory tax, the mental strain and _ the 
money, of the old systems. 


Now you can have your wish. Because, all that you dreaded 
is done away with in the Paragon Method of Shorthand. 
of committing to memory something like 4,000 word-signs and 
contractions, which in other systems largely depend for their 
meaning upon position they occupy, you have only 26 word-signs 


Instead 


The entire system consists of 
ragon Alphabet; 


Twenty-six simple word-signs; 
Six prefix contractions; 
One general rule for abbreviations. 


THAT IS ALL. The simple explanations and exercises are 


essons, the principles of which you can 
Speed will develop pleasantly as you make 


daily use of your quickly acquired knowledge. 

This is the Paragon System. Thousands have learned the 
7 lessons in 7 evenings. See for yourself how perfectly simple it 
Stop right here and study the specimen lesson at the right. 












































EVIDENCE 
Of Its Merit 


We have thousands 
of such letters as 
these on file: 

F. G. Cooper, famous 
Cartoonist of Colli- 
er’s, writes: “Within 
a few days after re- 
ceiving your set of 
lessons [ made all 
the notes in my 
socket note-book in 
Sarenen Shorthand. 


I had no previous 
knowledge of any 
shorthand. Weeks 
afterward I can read 
my Paragon notes 
It strikes me that 


thie is quite a recom 
mendation for your 
system.” 


In Court 
“With Paragon, 
which I learned in 
7 lessons, I am able 
to do any kind of 
work in Court with 
as great rapidity as 
the occasion may 

demand.”’ 

J. Martian Hamley, 
Lake Providence, La 

—— 


With Uncle Sam 
“It took me one 
week to master Para 
gon. My speed in 1 
month was 80 words 
per minute.”’ 
Bruno Bonquis, 
1330 F. St., N. W., 
Washington. D. C. 


Everybody Can Use Shorthand 


Our records show that in addition to the 
thousands of young men and women who 
need shorthand as a help in their business 
careers, other thousands — éusiness men, pro- 
JSesstona tents, clergymen and tlerary 
J. ik—would like to know Paragon Shorthand 
as a time-saving convenience. Still others— 
fathers and mothers— would like to give 
their sows and daughters this wonderful ad- 
vantage in order that they may be able to be 

elf-supporting any time it may be necessary. 

Many of these persons who have not a di- 
rect need for shorthand but want it as an 
instrument of efficiency and @ dat/y tim wer 
would buy the complete course of Paragon 
Shorthand at a popular selling price. 


A'Most Valuable Accomplishment 


Thousands of young, ambitious men and 
women who have failed to learn the old, 
complicated forms of shorthand have 
learned Paragon with ease. They have since 
become court stenographers, reporters, as- 
sistants to business heads and in many 
cases executives of prominent concerns and 
institutions, Thousands of grateful letters 
now in our files attest these facts. Those 
printed at the left are typical. 


Paragon Is Used Everywhere 
_ Paragon is used in the offices of the largest 
firms and corporations in the world, such as 
Standard Oil Company, United States Steel 
Corporation and the great Railway Systems. 


Shorthand Writers Wanted 


Never before have American business’and 
the Government at Washington feltsokeenly 
the shortage of capable shorthand writers. 
Big business houses are looking everywhere 
for shorthand writers and are ready to pay 
any salary within reason to get the service 
they must have. Salaries are steadily ad- 
vancing—and yet the demand for short 
hand writers has not been supplied. 


mien, Sti 





















Shorthand with th 
understanding that 








remail the Course 
send you $5.00. 











days after its receipt to either 


e distinct 
I have 7 BUSINESS 
to you or 

ADDRESS. 


PuHororLaAy MAGAZINE 


|} randa quickly, 








For the Book- 
keeper 
Bookkeepers will find | 
a knowledge of Para- 
gon Shorthand a 
great time saver in 
making audits and 
jotting down memo- 


For the Alert 

Salesman 
Besides making 
memos of orders 
speedily you can 
take down word for 
word for your daily 
reports the remarks 
of the buyer, etc, 


Learn Paragon 
Shorthand in 7 Days 


Sent on 7 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


You know how often you have wished that you 
could write shorthand. You realized what it meant 
to busy executives and to business beginners-—in 
efficiency, advancement and increased earning power. 

But like thousands of others you dreaded the long, weary 





Try This Lesson Now 


Take the ordinary longhand letter PA 
Eliminate everything but the long down- 
stroke and there will remain This 
is the Paragon symbol for D. It is always 
written downward. 


From the longhand letter —Z rub out 
everything except the upper part — the 
circle—and you will have the ParagonE o 

Write this circle at the beginning of 

/ and you will have Ed ) 

By letting the circle remain open it 
will be a hook, and this hook stands for 
A. Thus 7 will be Ad. Add another 
A at the end thus 7 and you will have 
a girl’s name, Ada. 

From “eliminate the initial and final 
strokes and O will remain which is the 
Paragon symbol for O. 

For the longhand #which is made 
of 7 strokes, you use this one horizon- 
tal stroke 





Therefore, —owould be Me. 

Now continue the E across the M, 
so as to add D—thus and you will 
have Med. Now add the large circle 
O and you will have {medo), which 
is meadow, with the silent A and W 
omitted. 

You now have 5 of the characters. There 
are only 26 in all. Then you memorize 26 
imple word signs, 6 prefix contractious 


and 
and one natural rule for abbreviations, 
That is all. 











Only $5 If You Keep It 

Think of it! For $5 you can have a com- 

lete education in shorthand, a life-long 
1elp-—not only for yourself but for your wife 
or children or any other relative! You can 
have exactly the same course that has been 
taught for 25 years by its inventor personally 
by mail at his regular fee of $25. With 7 les 
sons and the ingenious self-examination 
method devised by the inventor you can 
learn Paragon at home in sever evenings. 


Send No Money 

Try it at our expense first. Simply fill out 
the coupon below and mail ittous. After 
you receive the Course, study it for 7 eve- 
nings and if vou believe you can be without 
this valuable knowledge any longer, mail it 
back to us and you will owe nothing. Send 
in the coupon or write a letter today. 


WARNING 


This is the ORIGINAL PARAGON Course 
in Shorthand — the most ingenious and 
efficient system of its kind in the world. 
Learn the System that is endorsed the 
world over and that has been successfully 
taught for 25 years. Why experiment 7? 





601 BROAD STREET 


Paragon Institute Home Study Department <.$07396. newark, n-3. 
USE THIS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
PARAGON INSTITUTE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, 601 Broad St., Suite 370, NEWARK, N. J. 


You may send me the Com- 
plete Course of PARAGON 





Photoplay 5-'19 
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Special Free Trial Offer—Act Promptly 
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Studio 
Directory 





For the convenience of our readers who 
may desire the addresses of film compa- 
nies we give the principal active ones be- 
low. The first is the business office; (s) 
indicates a studio; in some cases both are 
at one address. 


AMERICAN 
Chicago; 


FILM MFG, 
Santa Barbara, 


co.. 
Cal, 


6227 Broadway 
(s). 


ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP., 485 Fifth Avenue 


New York City; 516 W. 54th St., New York 
City (s); Fort Lee, N, J. (s); Hollywood 
Cal. (s). 

BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., 25 W. 45th 
St., New York City (s); 423 Classen Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5300 Melros 


Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHARLES CHAPLIN STUDIOS, La Brea and 1 
Longpre Aves., Hollywood, Calif. 


CHRISTIE FILM CORP., Sunset Blvd, and Gower 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FAIRBANKS PICTURES CORP., 6284 Selma Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif, 
FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM CO., 


485 Fifth Ave., 


New York City; 128 W. 56th St., New York 
City. (s). 

FOX FILM CORP., 130 W, 46th St., New York 
City; 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (s 
Fort Lee, N. J. (8). 

GULDWYN FILM CORP., 16 E. 42ud S8t., New. 
York City; Culver City, Cal. 

THOMAS INCE STUDIO, Culver City, Cal. 

LASKY FEATURE PLAY CO., 485 Fifth Ave.. 
New York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood 
Cal, (s), 


METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New 


York City; 3 W. 61st St., New York City (8); 
1025 Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal, 
EXHIBITORS-MUTUAL DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


1600 Broadway, New York City, 


PATHE EXCHANGE, IND., 25 W, 45th St., New 
York City; ASTRA FILM CORP,, Glendale, Cal, 


(3); ROLIN FILM CO., 605 California Bldg., 
las Angeles, Cal, (s); PARALTA STUDIO 
5300 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Cal, (s). 


ROTHACKER FILM MFG, 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. (s). 


CO., 1339 Diversey 


SELECT PICTURES 
New York City 


CORP., 729 Seventh 
Hollywood, Cal. 


Ave., 


{S); 


SELIG POLYSCOPE CO., Wesiern and Irving Park 

Blvd., Chieago (s); Edendale, Cal. 

SELZNICK, LEWIS J., ENTERPRISES INC., 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 1600 Broadway 
New York City; Universal City, Cal.; Coytesville 
N. J, (s). 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, B, 15th 
and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y.; Holly- 
Cal, (s). 


St. 


wood, 
WHARTON, INC., Ithaca, N. Y. (6). 


WORLD FILM CORP., 130 W. 46th 
York City; Fort Lee, N, J. (s). 


St.. New 
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The Secret of Being a 


Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


sé AVE you heard the 
about Frank Jordan?” 
This question quickly 
brought me to the little group which 
had gathered in the center of the office. 
Jordan and I had started with the 
Great Eastern Machinery Co., within a 
month of each other, four years ago. A 
year ago, Jordan was taken into the 
accounting division and I was sent out 
as salesman. Neither of us was blessed 
with an unusual amount of brilliancy, 
but we “got by” in our new jobs well 
enough to hold them. 

Imagine my amazement, then, when 
I heard: 

‘Jordan’s just been made Treasurer 
of the Company!” 

I could hardly believe my ears. But 
there was the ‘Notice to Employees” 
on the bulletin board, telling about Jor- 
dan’s good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a ca- 
pable fellow, quiet and unassuming, 
but I never would have picked him for 
any such sudden rise. I knew, too, 
that the Treasurer of the Great East- 
ern had to be a big man, and I won- 
dered how in the world Jordan landed 
the place. 

The first chance I got, I walked into Jor- 
dan’s new office and after congratulating him 
warmly, I asked him to let me “in” on the 
details of how he jumped ahead so quickly. 
His story is so in- 
tensely _ interesting 
that I am going to 
repeat is as closely 
as I remember. 

“Tl tell you just 
how it happened, 
George, because you 
may pick up a 
pointer or two that 
will help you. 

“You remember 
how scared I used 


FREDERICK HoUKLAW | to be whenever I 
had to talk to the 
chief? You remem- 
ber how you used 


news 








As educator, lecturer, execu- 
tive, traveler and author few 
men are so well equipped by 
experience and training as Dr. 
Law to teach the art of effec 
tive speaking. His ** Mastery 
of Speech’’ is the fruit of 20 
years’ active lecturing and in 
struction in Eastern schools 
and colleges preceded by an 
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New York University,’ ‘He | ing of course that 
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books. t present he is_lec- ou remember w en 
Uitte “Lecturer in Peda, | Ralph Sinton left to 
take charge of the 
Western office and I 


gogy in the Extension Work of 
York, head of the Dept. of 
was asked to pre- 


English in the Stuyvesant H 
S. and writer of the Weekly 
Lesson Plans for the Inde- 
pendent 








the College of the City of New 
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By GEORGE RAYMOND 


loving cup the boys gave him, how flustered 
I was and how I couldn't say a word be- 
cause there were people around? You re- 
member how confused I used to be every 
time I met new people? I couldn’t say what 
I wanted to say when I wanted to say it; 
and I determined that if there was any pos- 
sible chance to learn how to talk I was going 
to do it. 

“The first thing I did was to buy a number 
of books on public speaking, but they seemed 
to be meant for those who wanted to be- 
come orators, whereas what I wanted to 
learn was not only how to speak in public 
but how to speak to individuals under var- 
ious conditions in business and social life. 

“A few weeks later, just as I was about to 
give up hope of ever learning how to talk 
interestingly, I read an announcement stat- 
ing that Dr. Frederick Houk Law of New 
York University had just completed a new 
course in business talking and public speak- 
ing entitled ‘Mastery of Speech.’ The course 
was offered on approval without money in 
advance, so since I had nothing whatever to 
lose by examining the lessons, I sent for them 
and in a few days they arrived. I glanced 
through the entire eight lessons, reading the 
headings and a few paragraphs here and 
there, and in about an hour the whole secret 
of effective speaking was opened to me. 

“For example, I learned why I had always 
lacked confidence, why talking had always 
seemed something to be dreaded whereas it 
is really the simplest thing in the world to 
‘get up and talk.’ I learned how to secure 
complete attention to what I was saying 
and how to make everything I said inter- 
esting, forceful and convincing. I learned 
the art of listening, the value of silence, and 
the-power of brevity. Instead of being funny 
at the wrong time, I learned how and when 
to use humor with telling effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful thing 
about the lessons were the actu2l examples 
of what things to say znd when to say them 
to meet every condition. I found that there 
was a knack in making oral reports to my 
superiors. I found that there was a right 
way and a wrong way to present complaints, 
to give estimates, and to issue orders. 

“T picked up some wonderful pointers 
about how to give my opinions, about how 
to answer complaints, about how to ask the 
bank for a loan, about how to ask for ex- 
tensions. Another thing that struck me 
forcibly was that, instead of antagonizing 
people when I didn’t agree with them, I 
learned how to bring them around to my 
way of thinking in the most pleasant sort 
of way. Then, of course, along with those 
lessons there were chapters on speaking be- 
fore large audiences, how to find material for 
talking and speaking, how to talk to friends, 
how to talk to servants, and how to talk 
to children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very first 
evening and it was only a short time before 
I was able to apply all of the principles and 
found that my words were beginning to have 
an almost magical effect upon everybody to 
whom I spoke. It seemed that I got things 


done instantly, where formerly, as you 
know, what I said ‘went in one ear and out 
of the other.’ I began to acquire an executive 
ability that surprised me. I smoothed out 
difficulties like a true diplomat. In my talks 
with the chief I spoke clearly, simply, con- 
vincingly. Then came my first promotion 
since I entered the accounting department. 
I was given the job of answering complaints, 
and I made good. From that I was given 
the job of making collections. When Mr. 
Buckley joined the Officers’ Training Camp, 
I was made Treasurer. Between you and 
me, George, my salary is now $7500 a year 
and I expect it will be more from the first of 
the year. 

“And I want to tell you sincerely, that I 
attribute my success solely to the fact that 
I learned how to talk to people.” 





When Jordan finished, I asked him for the 
address of the publishers of Dr. Law’s Course 
and he gave it to me. I sent for it and found 
it to be exactly as he had stated. After study- 
ing the eight simple lessons I began to sell to 
people who had previously refused to listen 
to me at all. After four months of record 
breaking sales during the dullest season of the 
vear, I received a wire from the chief asking 
me to return to the home office. We had quite 
a long talk in which [I explained how [ was 
able to break sales records and I was ap- 
pointed Sales Manager at almost twice my 
former salary. I know that there was nothing 
in me that had changed except that I had 
acquired the ability to talk where formerly I 
simply used ‘‘words without reason.” I can 
never thank Jordan enough for telling me about 
Dr. Law’s Course’ in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking. Jordan and TI are’ both 
spending all our spare time making public 
speeches on war subjects and Jordan is being 
talked about now as Mayor of our little Town, 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
publishers of “Mastery of Speech,’”” Dr. Law’s 
Course in Business Talking and Public Speak- 
ing, that once you have an opportunity to see 
in your own home how you can, in one hour, 
learn the secret of speaking and how you can 
apply the principles of effective speech under 
all conditions, that they are willing to send 
you the Course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a_ letter and the complete 
Course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once, If you are not entirely satisfied send it 
back any time within five days after you re- 
ceive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the Course, send only $5 in full 
payment. You take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


ae eee 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. L 1205, 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 


Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s‘*‘Mastery of Speech,”* 
a Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking in eight 
lessons. I will either remail the Course to you wit in five days 
after its receipt, or send you § 
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The right treatment for skin blemishes 


Nature intended your skin to be flawless 


S YOUR skin fine, soft, attractive? If not, 
find out just why it is mented by blemishes; 
then start immediately to gain the natural 

beauty, the clear, radiant skin that can be yours. 
Skin specialists are tracing fewer and fewer 
troubles tothe blood. They say more often, skin 
blemishes can be traced to the bacteria and parasites 
that are carried intothe pores ofthe skin with dust, 
soot and grime. To clear your skin of blemishes 
caused by this insidious and persistent enemy, 
use regularly the following special treatment : 


To remove skin blemishes 


Just before retiring, wash in your usual way with warm 
water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap; then dry your face. 
Now dip the tips of your fingers in warm water and rub 






Buse KHEADS ARE A CON- 
FESSION that you are using 
the wrong method of cleans- 
ing for your type of skin. A 
special treatment for this 
trouble is found in the book- 
let wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial 


Soap. 


them on the cake of Woodbury’s until they are covered 
with a heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each blemish 
with a thick coat of this soap cream and leave it on for 
ten minutes. Rinse very carefully with clear, hot water, 
then with cold. 

In addition to this special treatment, use 
W oodbury’s regularly in your daily toilet. ‘This 
will make your skin so firm and active that it 
will resist the frequent cause of blemishes. 
Before long your complexion will take on a 
new clearness and freshness. 


Get acake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap today and 
begin tonight thetreatment yourskinneeds. Wood- 
bury’s is on sale at drug stores and toilet goods 
counters throughoutthe United States and Canada. 
A 25-cent cake will last a month or six weeks. 


Sample cake of soap 


with booklet of famous treatments and samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 


Cold Cream for 15 cents 


For 6 cents we will send you a __‘ Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial 
trial size cake (enough for a week Cream and Cold Cream. Address 


or tendaysofany Woodbury Facial The Andrew Jergens Co., 


treatment) together with the book- Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 


let of treatments, “A Skin You Ohio. 


Love to Touch”. Or for 15 cents, If you live in Canada, address The 
we will send you the treatment Andrew Fergens Co., Limited, 505 
booklet’andsamplesofWoodbury’s Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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ACKIE 
SAUNDERS 
braved the 
blizzards of 
New York’s 
mid winter, 
but she heard 
the flowers 
calling and 
brought her 
frost-nipped 
nose and toes 
back to her 
very own lily- 
pond, on the 
Horkheimer 
place in 
Hollywood. 





idwinter in California 


Photographs taken in February by Stagg, Los Angeles 


a vital cry when there was nothing in the west but gray sage, brown sand, red Indians 

and roseate possibility. Oh, for a 1920 Horace Greeley to tell the boys to stay East, 
on the old prosaic farm, in the factory or running the store! The farther west you go now 
the less they seem to need advertising. When you get out on the Pacific slope, as evidenced 
by the little catalogue of attractions in the pages immediately following, they nearly have to 
make immigration restrictions. The land and the sky and the sun have always been there, 
but the architectural and human improvements are largely the work of the boys who listened 
to Mr. Greeley in the long ago. They began where the gold-miners left off; their sons made 
cities like Los Angeles and San Diego and the modern San Francisco, and their grandchildren 
constitute the very Grecian young folks who so delightfully adorn our screens. 


| ORACE GREELEY’S advice isn’t needed nowadays. “Go West, Young Man!” was 
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HE best little reason we know why the ocean is so close to the shore: Harriett 
Hammond. Her pictures—some even more moving than this—form part 
of Mack Sennett’s divertissements far the tired movie fan. 





N the sun-swept plas of inland California can often be found Ora Carew, 


>?) 


cantering on ‘‘Nigger.’’ Which is to say that the seaside isn’t the only haven 
of beauty and that Miss Ora has her own company now. 





HAT stern and rock-bound coast the poet used to tell us about is out-of-date. 
Almost any afternoon you'll find the beaches lined with screen mermaids. 
That swim-suit was never made to swim in, Phyllis Haver. 











IMOUSINES are Sennett-upholstered this season. Phyllis Haver and 
Marie Prevost maintain the Sennett record for high visibility. (Note: 
don’t blame the photographer ; Marie’s making a quick change for the next scene.) 
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HE future heart-smasher, Master Ben Alexander, and Miss Virginia Lee 
Corbin, taking tea in Hollywood. The young lady used to do kid stuff for 
Fox. Ben, since‘ Hearts of the World,’’ has appeared in ‘‘The White Heather.”’ 





HERE are no fish in Kathleen O’Connor’s basket; it’s filled with contracts. 
Kathleen, since appearing with Tom Miz in ‘‘ Hell Roarin’ Reform,’’ hasn’t 
been out of a job. She’s with Universal now. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


ANY of our leading financiers started life as newsboys. Well—Anita 
Stewart, started a recent day right—by posing as a newsgirl. The 


‘‘extry’’ is probably all about Anita’s success in ‘‘A Midnight Romance.’’ 
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THE WORLD'S LEADING MOVING PICTURE MAGAZINE 














Young Man: 
Stay Away From the Movies 


—in your working hours. ; 

The picture-theatre in the town or city is open all day, like the cathedral of old, because it is 
the temple of imagination. Here the tired woman, resting, may forget her household cares and 
find her soul. Between tasks or trains the busy man discovers a real recreative stimulus the lack 
of which once made him an easy subject for the saloon. 

But you can abuse any good thing, and if youth has a cardinal sin, it is time-wasting. The 
fable of the tortoise and the hare is applicable here. As the artist shows above, while the hare 
tarries at the roadside, studying the theatre poster, the tortoise plods steadily onward to the work 
to be done. The average young man of seventeen, or twenty, or twenty-five, has no business spend- 
ing his afternoons regularly in a picture show. 

The only period of life where energy seems inexhaustible, where resource is boundless and 
ambition stands undismayed is the short golden day of youth. The unimproved days of youth can 
never be reclaimed, and from generation to generation the way of success grows more rigorous, its 
obstacles higher, its easy paths fewer and fewer. 

Young man, you owe yourself three parallel courses: hard and regular work for your materia! 
and mental improvement, exercise for your bodily health, play for your mind and soul. If you 
want to become a success, and be a long-lived success, do not neglect any of these three essentials. 

Remember that your loyalty to your employer is a carbon copy of your loyalty to yourself. 
If you steal his time you will steal your own — you are stealing it. 

When your day's work is finished see that you can say to yourself: “Today I have done my 
uttermost —I have given the best that is in me—I know more about my job than I ever knew 
before!” 

Then, young man, put your work aside with your overalls, your typewriter, or your sales- 
man’s persuasion—and play! Play with every energy of heart and imagination ! 

Then it will be movie-time, for there is nothing in the whole repertoire of make-believe at 


once so continuously diverting and variously informing as the living world seen through the 
window of the screen. 
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Kauf- 
man, standing with the 


hand. 


Above, Joseph 


scenario in his 
In the picture at the 
left, Chautard. 
In circle below, Edou- 
ard José directing Miss 
Frederick in a 


Emile 


scene 
for “La Tosca.” 














Bivectore i 


The director is usually depicted as a terri- 
ble, monarchial, inartistic, film-eating sort 
of roaring tiger. 





It behooves someone to 


write of him an appreciation. Here it is. 


HERE are, of course, fifty-seven varieties of directors. 

At any rate there are fifty-seven different ways of 

describing them—not to mention ways that require words 

which are not in my vocabulary. But there are only 
two important kinds: those who know their business and those 
whose knowledge is confined to fluent and plausible conversation 
about it. 

Of the latter kind I know only by hearsay. My own personal 
experience has been singularly fortunate, as I have been brought 
in contact only with the most able and intelligent. And this is 
not said for the purpose of being ingratiating or from any 
reluctance to write unpleasant truths. You need only look over 
the list of directors I have been associated with in the making 
of pictures and you will see that they are all men whose skill 
is unquestionably admitted by everybody in the craft. Hugh 
Ford, for instance, Edouard Jose. Emile Chautard, Robert Vig- 
nola, Joe Kaufman and Hobart Henley—all men whose ability 
has been tried and proved. 

Incidentally you will observe that every one of them is a 
theatre-trained man, got his schooling in the footlights, knows 
the history, tradition and technic of the drama. Their ex- 
perience shows in their work. Perhaps it is easier for one who 
works with them to realize this fact than it is for you who sit 
out in front of the screen. But even this is doubtful, for the 
letters that arrive in my mail every day show me that the people 
who go regularly to cinema theatres have a critical and intensive 
knowledge of technical values that is sometimes quite awkward! 
But that, as Kipling would say, is another story. 

For my part, I was lucky from the very first moment I went 
into pictures. My very first director was Hugh Ford. The 
play was Hall Caine’s “The Eternal City.” For both of us, it 
was our first picture. He knew no more about the cinema than 
I did, except that he had thought a great deal more—not 
only about the cinema but every other conceivable sub- 
ject in the world. 

I could write an entire article about Hugh Ford, and 
I think I should, although writing is not in my line, 
if it were not for the fact that it would annoy 
Hugh to death. For he is that rare and most 








The panoramic scene above shows Hugh Ford directing Miss 
first director, is standing at the extreme 


tearing their hair in frantic rage with an actress who was 
trying to explain that nice women are not supposed to prance 
out into the street all smothered in jewels, that ladies do not 
a V e n1O W Th receive men callers during the middle of the afternoon in 


negligee and other absurdities even more grotesque. 
The anecdotes about the ignorance of these comics are so 
numerous that one forgets them as soon as one hears them. 
There are no anecdotes and no legends about the Hugh Fords, 
By the Chautards and the Hobart Henleys for 
PAULINE FREDERICK the obvious reason that there is nothing 
ludicrous about ability. Outside of 
a limited circle inside the pro- 
fession nobody knows how much 
Hugh Ford, for one, has con- 
tributed towards the improve- 
ment and cleanliness of pictures, 
(Continued on page 109) 


incredible 
and inconceiv- 
able of creatures— wm + ie 
é — [his is a most recent 
a theatrical man who ‘ 


ae ° portrait of Miss Fred- 
hates publicity. He really does erick. Below—with 


hate it; perhaps he would be worth a great deal es Robert Vignola, 
more money today if he did not. The only another of her di- 
thing he pays any attention to—with the excep- es 

tion of his wife and daughter, who is not merely 

the apple but the pomegranate of his eye—is his job. 


It frequently irritates and wearies me to hear the 
snobbish and supercilious absurdity that the cinema 
people consist entirely of ignorant, illiterate mounte- 
banks. (I am not talking about the actors now. Let 
some one else defend them.) But whenever I see that 
statement in print and think of men as cultivated as 
Hugh Ford, Frank Reicher, Emile Chautard, to say 
nothing of a host of others, it rather annoys me. It 
is an unfortunate fact but the ignorants, the hum- 
bugs, the creatures who don’t know whether Balzac 
was an author or a face powder, seem to be the 
standards of judgment in pictures. 

Of course the humbugs do exist and in large 
numbers, among directors as in every other 
branch of the craft. I have seen some of them 



































Frederick and Tom Meighan. Mr. Ford, who was Miss Frederick’s 
right of this picture, his back to you. 
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VERYTHING 
Was All Ready 

The Court-room 

Was in Order 
Phat is, the Judge— 
Who with a Little Change 
Of Make-up, 
Would have Made 
A Good Irish Comedian 
Reached Over 
And Tickled the City Clerk 
With a Feather Duster, and 
The Gentlemen of the Jury, 
Such Stern Grave Men usually, 
Were Jesting with the Bailiffs, 
Who in their Turn 
Were Nervously Dodging 
Shifting Scenery ; 
The Court Reporter, 
Sat There, 
Her Note-book Open, 
And her Mother 
Came Up to her 
And Talked Awhile— 
It was All So Informal 
When over the Room 
Rang a Feminine Cry of Distress- 
“Oh Sidney!” 
Where 
Was Sidney? 
Mrs. Sidney Drew 
Wanted to Know. 
She Stood There, 
Beside the Camera, 
From which Vantage-point 
She’d Bossed the Staging 
Of the Court-room Set 
It was, you See, 
Out at the Essanay studios 
In Chicago, where, 
Between Performances of 
“Keep her Smiling,” 
The Drews Made Pictures 
For Paramount 


And Everything was Ready— 
But Sidney. 

“What does he Mean, 
Keeping us Waiting?” 
More Insistent this Time 
“Oh—Sidney !” 

*Here’m, m’dear,” 

And Sidney Shufiled In, 
Very Drew-Barrymore, and 
Taking his Time 
“Everything 

Look All Right?” snapped 
Mrs. Drew, directress 
“Everything’s 

Fine,” said Sidney 

Casting a Casual Glance Around. 
He was 

The Attorney 

For the Defense; 

The Prisone: 

Was On Trial 

For Something or Other— 


m8) 





-i-d-n-e-y! 
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“O-h 


A Drew Comedy of 
Married Life—in a 
Motion Picture Studio. 


y SYDNEY VALENTINE 


lic had Too Much Make-Up On, 
But then the Charge 
May have Been Murder. 


dney Mounted the—the Rostrum, 


And Faced the Jury. 
“Sidney— 

Say Anything. 

Y ou—try 

To Look Interested, 
If you Can; 

Keep on Writing, 
Court-reporter—” 

I Know the Names 
Of All the Extras— 
It's ‘You.’) 


“Oh Sidney!” called Mrs. Drew— 
He was Joking with the Judge)— 


We're Fading In!” 
“Friends, Romans, and 
Motion Picture Actors,” 
Began Sidney. 

(Don't Think 

Extras haven't 

Any Sense of Humor— 




















The final fade-out on “ Henry and Polly”—and 


Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew. 


















He Kept ‘em Smiling, 

All Right, as soon 

As Mrs. Drew called 
“Fade-out,” and even she 

Had to Laugh.) 

He Won his Case, 

And Embraced his Client— 
And the Court Reporter's 
Fond Sealskinned Mother 
Watched Lovingly from the Side-lines 
While they made a Re-take, 
And her Extra Daughter 

Sat with a Blissful Back 

To the Camera, 

Jotting down Interminable 
Hierogly phics— 

Dad Would Hear all about this 
At the Dinner-table. 

Mrs. Drew 

Was such a Ladylike Directress; 
Wonder How it Felt 

For some of the Actors 

Not to be Sworn At? 

The Only One 

She could Get Real Provoked At 
Was Sidney. 

“Ob, Sidney— 

How do you Expect us 

lo Take a Close-up 

When you Turn your Back?” 
First Time 

I Ever Heard 

Of an Actor Doing That! 














At the Finish, 

Mrs. Drew’s Blue Eyes 
Twinkled Just as Peisistently, 
And her Black Hair was as Unruffled 
As if she’d been 

Spending the Day at Home. 
“Hello there,” she said— 
“Oh, I'm not Awfully Tired— 
Used to this, you know. 
Surely, I Direct; 

Sidney 

Holds Up the Acting End. 
Don't You, Sidney ?” 

“Of course, m’dear.”’ 

Mrs. Sidney: 

“You shouldn't 

Have Talked so Loud 

In that Scene, Dear; 

You Really Must 

Save your Voice.” 

Sidney Rambled Off— 
“Please Say 

That Sidney’s Habit 

Of Rubbing his Nose 

I-n’t Vulgar at all. 

Oh Sidney !” 

Turning to Me— 

“We've Just Time Enough 
To Get to the Theatre, 

If we Hurry—” 

And as I Left, 

I Heard her Calling him— 
“OH SIDNEY!” 









































































Friseé la Clarayounsué 


Rigger“ KIMBALL YOUNG couldn’t change those melodious eyes—so she changed her 
coiffure. You might glance at the above portrait and say that Miss Young has a different 
do on her hair, and let it go at that. But Clara, you see, invented the combined delectation of 
curl and marcelle wave, and her Los Angeles hair-dresser calls it the “Friseé la Clarayoungué.” 
A Rochambeau bend, as it were. It made its debut in “Cheating Cheaters.” 
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From the gold-embroidered 
the Sennett bathing outfit, 
backed by costuming that is a 


By ADELA 


LOTHES 
picture. 

The average fan, disinclined to menta! 
effort when the pictorial result is satisfac- 


are the morale of the moving 


tory, may cherish a hazy notion that Charlie 
Chaplin “just growed,” shoes and all, or that 
Geraldine Farrar sprang forth full armed and 


armoured, like Minerva from the brain of Jove. 
sut let me tell you anyone who thinks cos- 
tuming the movies is merely a matter of slinging 
a few stereotyped outfits on the lowly extra and 
spending large sums of money on sartorial gor- 
geousness for the twinkling star, is in the wrong 
trench. 
It may look easy. So does a peace conference. 
I have tramped through miles of dust, from 
the hills above Universal City to the sea that 
rolls beyond the Goldwyn studios at Culver City, 
| have seen enough clothes to cover all the armies 
of Europe, perhaps, and I know that behind the 
pleased sense of fitness, beauty and accuracy that 
is carried away from the theatre when a picture 
is properly costumed is a psychology deeper than 
Ibsenism, a bank roll that sounds like a Liberty 
Loan, and brains, work and time enough to re- 
arrange a couple of empires before breakfast. 
The good, old days when the star had only 
to appear from iris in to iris out in sufficient— 
no matter how inappropriate—gorgeousness, when 
a maid was only a maid, be she parlor, kitchen or 


Pauline Frederick's wardrobe costs $75,000 a year. 
At the left, Miss Frederick in cerise satin, designed 
appearance. This 
photographs a “live” black. 


especially for screen gown 


Stein Out” 


robe of the Queen of Sheba to 
the motion picture of today is 
brother-art to the cinema itself. 
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mer, and the wardrobe department consisted of twelve police- 
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men’s uniforms, have gone the way of mint juleps and Shakes- Ea 
peare repertoire companies. bs 
You may not have analysed it, but today the movies are cor- Ls 





rectly, perfectly and expensively, or inexpensively as the case may “ 
be, costumed, from the chiropodist to the hairdresser. Next time 4 
you watch your favorite emotional actress depicting the mental #3 
and moral stress of a betrayed wife, you need feel no qualms for 
the shoulder strap that appears about to reveal secrets hidden 
even from the family album. She has received the okeh of the 
wardrobe head from the skin out. Venus rising from the sea 
couldn’t get by without that stamp of official approval. 
From Louise Fazenda’s comedy shoes, that look like they 
had been rescued from a Bolshevik ash barrel but really 
cost $7.50 a pair specially manufactured, to the hats that 
crown Pauline Frederick’s $75,000 a year moving picture 
wardrobe; from the gold embroidered robe of the Queen 
of Sheba, reproducing exactly 
the garment that exalted lady 
wore before Solomon (who 
must have been some judge 
of clothes, by.the way) to 
the yard of material used to 
make bathing suits for the 
Sennett bathing girls, the 
motion pictures of 
today are backed 
by costuming * 
that has _ be- ~> 9 
come an art, a 
science, a busi- 


ness — and ‘ ; 
uM oe F 
morale. ~a- : 
For much, _ ‘ 
j 
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Mabel Normand owes a great measure of 
her accurate duplication of “Sis Hopkins” 
to the skill and co-operation of the ward- 
robe department. The greatest difficulty 
was in making the pigtails true to Rose 
Melville’s characterization. 


much more than T 


the mere effect which 

the actor or actress ‘ 
must achieve in the < 
finished picture from a 
sartorial *point of view de- 
pends upon the costuming. 
The very ability of the 
artist to be—to ‘live—to 
completely sink himself in 


a part, depends largely upon the ease, 

the becomingness and the appropriate- 
ness of the costume. It is the unanimous 
verdict of all costuming departments that 
every detail of a costume must be correct 
in order that the morale of the company 
may be kept at highest pitch. 

It is hard enough to make a girl from 
behind a cafeteria counter who never saw 
the inside of a drayving room act like a debu- 
tante who cut her teeth on grandmamma’s 





a 


Clothes have a great deal to 
do with establishing a char- 
acter on the screen. In the 
circle on the opposite page is 
a scene from “Old Wives 
for New.” The slouchy 
character in the kimona is 


cept tA A CAN At 


none other than Sylvia Ash- a 5 ; ad os d lamon d bracelet. But 

ton, the groomed lady at the “Se at +o clothes, more than direction, 
’ £ . . > ” ae r 

right of this, with the tall my ‘ 4 <5 , more than anything in the 


plumes. Her companion is 

Mrs. A. B. Hoffman, 

Lasky’s designer and 
modiste. 


world, will accomplish it. 
It is the otd psychological point 
that the man who starts a row with 
his wife when her hair is done up in 
curlers and her last year’s apron is 
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The gowns worn by Gloria Swanson, star in Cecil 
deMille’s recent productions, come from the artistry 
of Peggy Hamilton. Miss Swanson is known as the 
hardest star in pictures to costume, but the screen's 


most wonderful clothes model. 


tied over her nightgown is likely to get hit with a stove 
lid, while if he waits until she gets into her own par- 
ticular imitation of Clara Kimball Young, she'll ex- 
change icy stares and personal remarks with him for an 
hour without a dish being cracked. Bromidically, fine 
feathers does make fine birds. 

The new movement in costuming appears to be 
summed up in a very few words—dress the story first. 
The costumes are worked out from the manuscript, as to 
correctness and type, and then their style fitted to the 
particular wearer 

In the beginning, most studios dressed their own stars. 
Since that time, custom Jas fluctuated considerably, until 
at one time nearly all stars and many important players 
furnished all their own clothes, except in costume pic- 
tures. Now, however, the majority of the big concerns 
have adopted the policy of dressing everything and every- 
body in the picture. Directors who aim for harmony of 
production and smoothness of effect and detail find that 
the ensemble registers with more success if all the cos- 
tumes pass beneath the one hand—that of the head of the 
wardrobe department. 

Most of the studios have imported New York de- 





signers of note to place in charge of 
this work and many of these women 
draw salaries that need not biush be- 
side those of the stars they dress. The 
designer becomes one of the most im- 
portant links in the chain of picture 
producing and more and more is as- 
suming the function of overseeing the 
atmosphere of a picture and dictating 
as to social usage and dress propriety. 
The fact is that in a scene where the 
star is supposed to be among people of 
her own kind and class, it is distinctly 
necessary that everyone in the scene 
should be as well dressed and as rightly 
garbed as the star.” It has been dis- 
covered that where stars dress them- 
selves they are too apt to think of their 
own value alone, and to stand out like 
a peacock in a hen coop, which may 
be nice for the star but “ain’t art.” I 
know of one picture in which a very 
excellent actress who shall be nameless 
absolutely ruined the story by wearing, 
in the character of a smart young 
widow about to wreck homes, an an- 
tiquated white princess dress. Her ap- 
pearance made such a jarring note and 
so took from the force of her supposed 
attractions that the story became laugh- 
able. It is to avoid such mistakes as 
these that producers have set up their 
wardrobe departments. 
The growth of these departments 
has been akin to the proverbial mush- 
room. Four years ago the Lasky 
studio owned two racks of clothing 
for which a kind-hearted junk man 
might have offered $200. These 
treasures were kept in a small 
back room and guarded by a 
wardrobe mistress and a_ small 
boy who enjoyed .handing out 
waiters’ aprons and comedy hats. 
Clothes for extra people were 


Carmel Myers, in “The Little White 
Sav age” wore a costume supposed to 
be made from.seaweed. woven into 
cloth and sewed with thongs. The 
wardrobe department, unable to ob- 
tain the proper materials, used its 
ingenuity combined with 
burlap and coarse thread. 
Mrs. Duncan, the ward- 
robe mistress, declared 
this picture to be 

the hardest she 


ever costumed. 
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largely rented from costumers and stars provided their own 
wardrobes. 

Today the costume department of this concern has its own 
two-story building, employs fifty people, and has a stock 
valued at $200,000. From this vast array of material can 
be costumed almost every thing that walks and while the 
amount invested seems large the saving in time, rental and 
the overcoming of all difficulty in procuring demands from 
costuming firms, is avoided. Besides the everyday needs such as 
New York policemen’s uniforms, Northwestern Mounted Police 
hats, Salvation Army lassies (overseas stuff at that), ballet 
dresses, cowboy raiment, hayseed effects, Japanese kimonos 
(male and female), Harem trousers, Apache get-ups (French 




















Above, an illustration of the sanitary rulings 
in the modern studio. Monte, the wardrobe 
man in the Universal studio, is shown spray- 
ing the clothes worn by an “extra” cowboy. 
This practise, after each garment is used, 
renders it sanitary for the next wearer. 


and Indian), trench coats, butler’s digni- 
taries, ministerial cloth (and collars), old 
maid’s dresses (virtuous and otherwise), 
football and baseball uniforms, nature 
dancers’ costumes, or lack of costumes, 
Russian boots, farmers and farmerettes, 
Dolly Varden’s and grande dames, suits of 
armour, Chinese queues, Polish whiskers, 
Alaskan dog harnesses, and such like 
trifles, every sort of material is on hand 
and the large staff of dressmakers, mil- 
liners, tailors, needlewomen and fitters can 
soon produce any extraordinary demand. 

Costume pictures are not popular at the 
present time and are little done, not be- 
cause of any difficulty in getting the neces- 
sary things to do them with nor the 
amount of money necessary for produc- 






tion, but because the public has signified a desire for modern 
stulf. After all there is no age so interesting as our own just 
at present. 

Unusual costume pictures, such as “The Woman God For- 
got,’ “Joan the Woman,” “Intolerance” and ““The Clansman’” 
demand an amount of work that is almost unbelievable. One 
hundred and fifty extra workers were employed at Lasky’s 
during the production of the first named picture, and private 
individuals and costumers were also called upon. 

In cases such as this the research department of the studio 
makes the most exhaustive study of this period possible and 
submits its notes and pictures to the head of the wardrobe 
department. In conjunction with these references are obtained 
from universities, museums and private libraries. Often 

it will be found that some one person in a city has made 
an exhaustive study and hobby of one thing and can fur- 
nish invaluable data. 

In this way, the Aztec costumes for “The Woman God 
Forgot” were idealized effects from woodcuts obtained at 
a museum. The Montezuma robes, it was 

(Continued on page 97) 


learned, 


Geraldine Farrar in the muchly-criticised dress worn 
in “The Hell Cat.” The contention was that the outfit, 
a cross between Spanish grandeur and Southern hos- 
pitality, was out of place in the frontieral Wyoming. 
Miss Farrar defended herself by saying she would 
have been ridiculous in the conventional“ western” garb. 
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Observe above one of the quaint relics of that tem- 
pestuous era on our western frontier Ww hen men died 
for gold, made their own laws with sixshooters, and 
wore terrifying petticoats. However, Eugene 
O’Brien’s face showed potential Irish even when the 
above picture was taken. Boulder, Colorado, is the 
photographer's address, and Gene's age was four. The 
little panel joined at the upper right shows Gene 
at the age of eight months. 
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This carefully 
curled and banged 
bit of Dresden china 
doll is none other 
than Vitagraph’s 
Corinne Griffith, at 
the threshold of her 
fourth year. Though 
she is looking off- 
screen, it is easy to 
understand that her 
mind is on those 
puffed sleeves. 






































Riewor - Tell! 


Lincoln started out as a woodcutter, Joan 
of Arc was a peasant’s daughter, Woodrow 
Wilson was once a _ professor, and— 


































Gail Kane seems the picture of inno- 
cence here—just below. Who would 
imagine that the demurely starched 
three-year-old would be a fascinating 
adventuress when she grew us-— 
wrecking hearts and homes for a weekly 
check in three and four figures. Gail 
seems to bear out George Bernard 


Here's J > Elvidge — > ; 
sale gt shea ii Me Shaw’s assertion, quoted above, that 


World’s Juno, as a member 
of the bib-and-tucker bri- you n. ¢. ¢ 
gade; and she is in her first » 
decollete. Looking at this mi - 
picture, and observing the , . 
poise and easy dramatic Oy : 

grace in her attitude, it is d 
easier to believe that ac- 








tresses are born, not always 





Edna Earle—above 
—at the age of six 
months, took close- 
ups very seriously. 
Now Edna smiles 
—and the motion 
picture and still 
cameras hold no 
terrors for her. 
Y ou ; l l remember 
Edna, with Metro 
and Universal. 


grown-up. 














This is Alma Hanlon’s first “professional” 

photograph and it was taken, so the inscription 

says, when she was two and one-half years 

old. Then it was that Alma spoke her first 
piece —at a church bazaar. 
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HEN Olive Thomas alighted from the train at Los Angeles station, she stepped right into the 
arms of husband Jack Pickford—and incidentally, into the Pickford limousine. 


The camera 
does not record the actual greeting but it is said Jack made life miserable around the L. A. 
Athletic Club before Olive came from the east to make pictures, permanently, in California. 


The 


Pickfords are now bungalowing in a palace on Wilshire Boulevard. 






































ild Honey 


HE old parsonage nestled 
down under the huge oak 
tree which framed it and 
beamed on the _ passerby 
like a benign, friendly face. In 
the gathering dusk of the village, 


A story particularly interesting 
to those contemplating marriage 
with an actress—or a minister. 


this case it’s a million times worse 
because—” 

“Because you're an actress,” the 
young minister finished for her. 
His keen ascetic face was set in 
grim defiant lines which softened 


it seemed to have large eyes, By DoroTtTHY ALLISON as he looked down at the wistful 
glowing with lamp-light, a _hos- figure beside him. “You know 
pitable door of a mouth and two there isn’t another reason in the 


dermer windows, placed like quizzical eyebrows. On _ this 
evening in early spring, it was smiling paternally on a couple 
pacing back and forth on the road before its gate. “Come 
right in,” it seemed to say. “I may be old and weather- 
beaten but I have a young heart burning right this minute 
in the library grate. Ordinary people call it a wood fire 
but you two know better. Come right in but look out for 
my broken step.” 

For some reason, the couple outside seemed loath to ac- 
cept this genial invitation. At first glance they might be 
mistaken for blissful lovers strolling in the twilight without 
a care in the world. But if you watched them until they 
passed the crossroad lantern, you would realize that their 
faces were anything but blissful. 

“We mustn’t do it, David,’ the girl was almost sobbing. 
She was an exceedingly pretty girl with a delicate rose-bud 
face which could break into the merriest dimples but which 
vas now wet with tears. “You know we can’t,” she re- 
peated. “Your congregation would never forgive us. It’s 
always unwise for a minister to marry an outsider and in 


world that could keep us apart,” he added more gently. “I 
tell you, Letty, you’ve grown hypersensitive thinking about 
this thing. There are only a few in my parish that are 
prejudiced against the stage and they'll change their minds 
when they see you, they couldn’t help it. And anyway, they 
shouldn't be encouraged in such sinful narrowness. It’s my 
duty to broaden them,” said poor David rather helplessly 
and without the slightest consciousness of humor. 

“If it were anything but vour career, I wouldn’t care,” 
said the girl tensely. “I'd face poverty and hunger and 
battle murder and sudden death for you,” she went on 
growing more and more scriptural. “But this would react 
on you. Your work would grow more and more difficult and 
you might even begin to hate me,” and at this awful thought 
she again dissolved into tears. 

The young minister gathered her up in his arms in an 
embrace which was both resolute and helpless and then cast 
an appealing glance at the parsonage as if seeking advice 
from its venerable traditions. And as he looked, a yellow 
light gleamed out from the library window and he saw the 
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He settled them 
both before the huge 
colonial fireplace, for a 
few minutes talked ec- 


clesiastical “shop” to 
his young colleague. 
But, while his manner 
was perfectly uncon- 
scious, his shrewd eyes 
twinkled with the 
knowledge that their 
| visit was not purely 
social. And almost be- 
fore they knew it, he 
had drawn from them 
the story of their 
brief, tempestuous ro- 
mance and the prob- 
lem that now faced 
them. David spoke at 
first with characteris- 
tic reticence and then 
as the parson’s tactful 
inquiries drew him out, 
he grew more and 
more confidential until 
Letty also added her 
version and they were 
both talking in an 
eager duet of 
fidence. 

As they finished, the 
parson sat silent for a 
minute, watching the 
leapirig flames in the 
fireplace. When he 
spoke, it was without 
any tone of ministerial 
authority. 

“T never give ad- 
vice on such matters,” 
he said, whimsically. 
“But don’t tell the 
church trustees for 
that’s what I get paid 





con- 














After thanking “Lefty” for his timely intervention, the two went together 
down the long, long trail that lead to the parsonage and, finally, back East. 


gaunt, scholarly figure of the Rev. James Holbrook bending 
over the lamp. It gave David the inspiration which the stars 
had withheld from him. 

“Letty,” he said with a new note in his voice, “I wont 
ask you to trust my judgment. But there’s a man in that 
house who knows everything about human beings that there 
is to know in and out of books. We'll go to him and tell 
him everything and ask for his advice. If we do, will you 
abide by his decision?” 

The girl looked up at the silhouette of the old minister 
as he paced back and forth before the lighted window. The 
kindliness of the mild, stooping figure brought her the same 


resolution that it had brought to David. “I will, David,” 
she said firmly, “if you'll promise that you will.” 
For answer, he tucked her hand under his arm and led 


her up the twisting, mossy path to the door of the parson- 
age. The minister heard their steps on the walk and opened 
the- door himself before they could raise the heavy, old 
fashioned knocker. His welcome was a hearty echo of the 
invitation which the house had given them. 

“Come right in, come right in,’ he beamed. “I was just 
wondering if you two were ever going to pay me a visit. I 
began to think it was professional jealousy—two ministers in 
the same county, you know. Well, my boy, how goes it?” 








for. But I find that 
such advice usually 
has a boomerang twist 
to it and I might as 
well save my breath for quoting scriptures. So instead I’m 
going to tell you a story. It isn’t a scriptural story but it is 
just as true as if it was. It’s the life-history of a man I 
know very well—another minister. He must have some sort 
of a name so we'll call him the Rev. Jim Brown.” 

As he began, Letty nestled closer to David in their nook 
by the window seat. The two young eyes were fastened 
eagerly on the pastor who seemed almost to forget them 
and to be telling his story to the crackling fire. 

“Jim Brown had all the advantages of a Boston Back Bay 
training,’ he began. “Perhaps that was why the Lord saw 
fit to call him to the wildest and most unruly parish in the 
newly settled West. It was only called a parish by courtesy 
for it hadn’t even a regular church, just a crude sort of meet- 
ing house which the cowboys had tacked together in a fit of 
religious zeal and then left to the mice and spiders. He 
told me he never would forget the day he arrived there on 
the old stage coach and climbed down the rickety stairs into a 
crowd of curious but hostile strangers. The stage had stopped 
in front of a large sinister looking building and a crowd of 
girls and half intoxicated cowboys poured out from its doors 
to greet the mail. Jim learned afterwards that this building 
was the ‘Thalia’ and known as the lowest and most hectic 
dance hall in the West. 
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“He thought it best to disregard the evident antagonism of 
the ‘parish’ which at present was little better than a half 
civilized mob. He found for himself a little shack high up 
on one of the hills where he could fly when the struggle 
with the powers of evil in the town below grew too intense 
for his nerves. Then he went to work. 

“On the first day he canvassed the dance hall. The huge 
room, heavy with tobacco smoke and the fumes of alcohol 
seemed to Jim an inferno of whirling dancers, white-faced 
gamblers and flushed, unsteady drinkers. But Jim was no 
mitter and he went from one group to another quietly giving 
is invitation for divine service in the chapel. 

“His advances were received with alternate stares, sneers 
and profanity but most of the habitues promised to come 
though some of them warned him that ‘hell would break loose’ 
if they did. He was leaving the hall and had just reached 
the door when a shout went up from the cowboys at the other 
end of the hall. ‘Honey! Wild Honey!’ they were cheering 
as a lurid little figure in flaming scarlet dashed through the 
«oor and threw herself into the rhythms of a wild Spanish 
dance torn from the keys by an excited pianist. She ended 
with a toast to the ‘boys,’ the glass held high by one delicate 
bare arm, but just as she was about to drink, her eyes met 
those of the young minister, standing gravely in the door- 
way. The wine-glass dropped from her tense fingers and ‘she 
turned to the boys still flushed from the mad dance. ‘Who's 
the tenderfoot?’ she asked almost in a whisper. 

“It’s the new parson, they answered in a riotous chorus. 
‘Meet the new parson, Honey. Parson meet the life of the 
party, Wild Honey!’ 

“But Jim had vanished, carrying with him a vision of 
dark, smouldering eyes and dusky, disheveled hair which 
would remain with him he knew as long as memory lasted. 

“He didn’t see her again he told me, until several days 
later when he came upon her in the woods on his way to 
evening service. She had been dashing through the pines on 
ler nervous little pinto ‘Gypsy.’ Gypsy had picked up a 
stone in his hoof and refused to move until it was taken out. 
jim gravely removed the stone while Honey perched on a 
nearby fence and chattered. She told him of her life in the 
camp and of her friendly affection for the rough ‘boys’ who 
crowded the dance hall. 

“They are a noisy lot sometimes,’ she said, ‘but decent 
and kindly especially if you're up against hard luck. All 
except Hadding—Dick Hadding. 
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not see Honey except for the glimpses he would have of her 
dark head just below his pulpit at his Sunday services. Her 
expression as she gazed up at him seemed demure enough 
but he sensed mockery in the swir! of her skirt and the rose 
nodding at her belt. He had lived for more than a month on 
nemories until he again came upon her in the woods as she 
was struggling with Gypsy who was capricious and refused 
to be mounted. Jim lifted her to the horse in his strong arms 
but before her foot caught the stirrup he drew his face close 
to hers. She shook her head vehemently and swung herself 
deftly into the saddle. 
‘**Not here,’ she laughed. ‘I won’t be kissed with a black- 
bird watching us. If vou come to the “Thalia” tonight— 
then perhaps.’ And with a provocative glance over her shoulder, 
she galloped off on Gypsy and was lost in a whirl of dust. 
“But that night, in Honey’s bizarre little room, it was Jim 
who was resolute and forbidding. ‘I lost my head in the 
woods today,’ he told her. ‘I won’t ask you for a kiss again, at 
least not until tomorrow. For after tomorrow you will be my wife.’ 
“*Vour wife—!’ 


Honey's voice broke in a gasp of aston- 
ishment. 


But her sudden joy changed to terror as she heard 
heavy steps and a chorus of gruff voices on the stairs. 

“It’s the boys from downstairs,’ she whispered. ‘They 
must not find you here. You won't hide? Then there’s 
nething but the window.’ And Jim, hating himself as a 
sneak and an interloper, swung out over the casement and 
s'ipped down to the soft earth beneath. 

“As Honey opened the door in answer to a _ thundering 
knock from the outside, she found the stairs crowded with 
sturdy cowboy figures, their faces flushed and angry. 

‘Seen the parson, Honey?’ said Dick Hadding who led the 
mob. ‘He’s wanted badly.’ 

“What's he wanted for, Dick?’ Honey answered in a 
steady voice, though she was still trembling with excitement. 

“*Well. it ain't no Sunday school charge,’ he sneered. ‘It’s 
for murder, that’s what it is, Honey. He shot Danny Brett 
in cold blood and we found his hat in Danny’s dead hand. 
He’ll swing when we catch him. You ain't seen him? Well 
we ll find his shack in the mountains and lay for him there.’ 

“Honey closed the door with shaking fingers and tried to 
collect her dizzy thoughts. Above the turbulent whirl of her 
surprise and terror was the firm determination to reach Jim 
at all costs and warn him. She knew the secret path to his 
little cabin and had seen it through the trees. Making sure 





that the boys were out of ear-shot, 





He’s a regular bad one. Some day 
he’s going to find that the “Thalia” 
isn’t any too healthy for him, es- 
pecially when I’m dancing there.’. 

“‘Has he annoyed you?’ Jim 
flared out half astonished at his 
own vehemence. 

“‘Would you care if he had?’ 
taunted Honey with a mischievous 
grin which vanished in a stare of 
amazement at Jim’s_ white in- 
furiated face. 

“He'd never live to annoy you 
twice before me,’ said the minister 











she threw a cloak on over her even- 
ing dress, slipped down the stairs 
and tore away on Gypsy up the trail. 

“Meanwhile Jim had = settled 
down in his cabin to an_hour’s 
work on his Sunday sermon with 
Foxe’s ‘Book of Martyrs’ spread 
out before him. His mind was 
very far from sufferings of the 
early saints, however, and a very 
human meditation was interrupted 
by a sudden pounding at the door. 
He opened it and stood calmly fac- 
ing the same mob that had con- 














of the gospel between set teeth. 
He had forgotten the neatly writ- 
ten sermon with its text of ‘Love your 


Wild Honey 


fronted Honey a few hours before 
with Dick Hadding’s evil face leer- 


ns oa ; ing in the foreground. 
enemy, reposing at that moment in his promt tags eA gag sey ag “You're wanted. _ parson,’ - 
pocket. torial Review, and as scenarioized by snarled. I guess you know what for. 


“Honey continued to stare at him for 
a full moment and then her face softened 
into an expression of ineffable tenderness. 
Without the slightest warning she threw 
both young arms about his neck, pressed 


Louis Joseph Vance and produced by 
De Luxe Pictures, Inc., with the follow- 
ing cast: 

Mrs. Holbrook | 
“Wild Honey’. | 
Pastor Holbrook 


You're a good preacher on Sunday and 
a first-rate gun-man the rest of the week.” 

“Without a flicker of his eye-lids Jim 
met the sinister gaze of the bully and the 
hostile faces behind. ‘I don’t know what 


eer Doris Kenyon 


her lips to his and then, in almost the Rev. Jim Brown } *****"" Frank Mis devilment of yours is back of this, Dick 
same gesture, leaped on Gypsy, who gal- Dick Hadding............ Edgar Jones Hadding,’ he said. ‘But I’ll go with you 
allt enn Oe —_— kL: TTT John Hopkins iy WEN eden ale Ok © nck aoe 
loped off down the path. ; ' Jim Belcher.......... Joseph W. Mack quaeny. = you wan U ger Mm) 
“For weeks after that moment Jim did “Doc” Bliss............. Howard Kyle hat ? (Continued on page 107) 
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Lending Enchantment to Distance 


A neat reversal of the old formula by getting Billie 
Burke on the far end of a thousand-mile telephone wire. 


By JuLIAN JOHNSON 


HIS periodical’s publisher, vice-president, general man- _with hearts male and female, old and young, from New York's 
ager, screen supplement director.and all-around fac- Battery to ’Frisco’s Bay. 

totum should have been an artist. In fact, he is one. Since then, many interesting things and many high honors 
He rushed into the editor’s office—on his return have happened to Billie Burke—and how very, very, very 

from a recent trip to New York—without stopping even to much has happened to the world and all the rest of us! 
put down the demi-tasse typewriter which constitutes the It is quite a new Billie Burke that the pictures found, two 
main portion of his travelling luggage. seasons ago; a Billie Burke no longer an ingenue, but in the 
“I’ve brought a beautiful cover of Billie Burke!” he ex- prime of fine young womanhood, with a personality as elusive 
claimed. “We've got to match it up with a story—” 


“Excellent for early 
summer,” affirmed the 
editor. “Billie Burke 
has just gone to Palm 
Beach, so of course—” 

“Early summer 
rats!” interposed the 
r.§¥.?.. G & & BD. 
andA.A.F. “The time 
to use this Billie Burke 
cover is mow. And 
the story accordingly.” 

He reminds me of 
the Russian Emperor 
who, discovering an in- 
terminable wrangle be- 
tween two factions of 
engineers on the course 
of a railroad between 
Petrograd and Moscow, 
took a ruler and a pen, 
drew a straight mark 
between the two cities, 
and said: “There gen- 
tlemen, is your line!” 

A little more than 
eleven years ago I saw 
Billie Burke for the 
first time. She was 
then the adorable in- 
genue _leading-woman 
for that sleek, svelte 
gentleman who has 
since become stout— 
John Drew. She was 
playing “My Wife,” 
and all of you who re- 
call that footlight sen- 
sation of 1907 must 
remember the roguish, 
pink-haired, blue-eyed 
girl who romped away 


the sands at Palm Beach. 
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Mrs. Flo Ziegfeld (Billie Burke) and her daughter, Patricia, on 


and distinctive in sunshine as in the upshine of floor-sunk 


electrics— 

—and considerably 
more elusive, and just 
as distinctive, no doubt, 
in these February days 
when she was basking 
in Florida sands with 
all the reporters a 
thousand miles away to 
the north in cold and 
rain and influenza. 

I happened to re- 
member that one of 
Billie Burke’s advent- 
ures in these ten years 
has been the quite 
usual feminine ad- 
venture of marriage; 
the other party to the 
contract being Florenz 
Ziegfeld, Jr., creator of 
Follies and Frolics and 
Chief Justice in the 
World’s Court of 
Pretty Girls. 

One Leon Friedman 
has, during the whole 
Ziegfeld regime, been 
the mouthpiece and 
publicist of the follies- 
maker—therefore what 
less could be expected 
from him than an 
easily procurable rem- 
iniscence, based  up- 
on association and in- 
formation, of Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s charming and 
celebrated wife? 

Leon was highly 
accessible—he 
thought it could be done. 
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No recourse left but the telephone. 

And dont believe them when they give you these saccharine, smooth- 
flowing accounts of long-distance interviews. So far, I'd never had 
one that had even the least traces of success. You’re bothered with 
cut-offs, bad connections, and what you might call wire-fright at both 
ends of the line. My subjects have always been bored, and the only 
thing I’ve ever been ab!e to think of—while endeavoring to ask snappy 
questions in a bright way—was the auditor’s blasphemy when he came 
to look over the expense accounts at the end of the month. 

However- 

The mail and telegraph address was simply Palm Beach, but Alfred 
Cheney Johnston, the benevolent old black-box Rembrandt whose ornate 
photographs anon appear upon _ these 
pages, suggested that I try the Vander- 

bilt’s cottage, in which, he believed, 

the Ziegfelds were wintering. 
A long wait after the call, then an 
assortment of clicks and monosyllables, 

a servant’s somewhat querulous ques- 

tioning, then a long silence, and 
then—the voice I first heard 
in “My Wife.” 
I couldn't think of any- 
thing to say, after intro- 



























i 4 ducing myself, and re- 
Above, Billie Burke, as she f ceiving a pleasant but 
looked at the time of her first ff ‘ risingly-inflected “Vex?” 
stage appearance. In the center 4 by f wiv and 
of the page, with her husband, : 4 y way o reply an 
Flo Ziegfeld, in golfing garb, . recognition. But at 


at Palm Beach. some doilars a minute, 
you simply must make 
conversation. I took 
from the colloquial shelf 
bromide No. 1. 
“How’s the weather?” 
“Oh, fine!” came the 
silvery and — surprisingly 





And se we sailed on the ship is 
of easy hope until two days mat 
before press time, when— OL 
utter consternation 
in a message trom 
Mr. Friedman 
still holding on 


like the Ameri ' clear answer. And _ then, 
ce the Ameri- A not 

verges stad : derisively, “Did you expect 
cans in the Ar- ‘ “—— 


me to say that the ocean 
was frozen and the oranges 
were banked up under the 


gonne, but with 
even less on which 
to hold. 


r kin i snow-drifts? I suppose 
“I’m a_ walking , : 
licti satel ee: that’s the sort of weather 
dictionary wired rae 
ni : ; you're in? 

Mr. Friedman from St eater 

; ies a * r = oa (Continned on page 105) 
Louis—‘‘on the _ Follies, = ras 


alphabetically arranged, 
from Dolores to Penning- 
ton. I can give you an 
essay on peace prob- 
lems, for while I don't 
know much about Al- 
sace, I know all about 
Lorraine. But I'll be 
darned if I can tell you 
anything about the boss’s 
wife, because he won't 
mix Hastings-on-the-Hud- 
son with the New Am- 
sterdam _ theatre. He 
wires me to go ahead with 
the story—and won't give 
me a fact or a picture to 
go ahead on.” 

So much for so much. 
Sheridan is at Winchester, 
twenty miles away—with- 
out a horse or a Nieuport 
or a Curtiss. Not time 
enough even to go to Palm 
Beach, even if such a des- 
perate expedient were to 
be considered. 


Below, Billie Burke at the 


age of fourteen. 








What Makes a Gas Engine Go? 


By means of the “animated cartoon”’ 
educational films now explain a 
number of mechanical mysteries. 


By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


RODUCERS are now going into strange fields for stars. 
They are luring out from their uneventful routines such 
potential “star’’ material as George J. Gas Engine, Cecil 
Depth Bomb, Johnny Magneto and the rest of the scien- 

tific crowd. 

One of the most striking things about the development of 
the motion picture art lies in its rapidly expanding usefulness 
to the world. Up to the present day, its real, vital usefulness 
has lain unapplied while the cameras ground lyrically on, pro- 
viding pure entertainment for the millions. Its development 
as a medium of thought transference and actual instruction has 
not been so marked until the last year or so. In this connec- 
tion, the general public knows little perhaps, of the so-called 
“animated diagrams,’—the younger, but more austere, brother 
of the old-familiar “animated cartoon.” 

Perhaps you're wondered what makes a gas engine go, or the 
principle on which the electric battery is operated. Or how 
coal forms. 

The technical animated drawing simplifies the most compli- 
cated engineering feat or contrivance so that the unskilled may 
cuickly grasp the idea since its tendency is to simplify and im- 
press only essentials upon the mind. Thus did this medium 
serve not long ago to make clear to millions of moving picture 
yatrons exactly how the New York subwav was constructed 


Even to many auto- 
users the gasoline en- 
gine is amystery. The 
screen, by animated 
cartoon now illustrates 
the principle of the ac- 
tion of the engine. 


Here is the most effec- 
tive short-range 
weapon used in the 
war. It is the Stokes- 
Mortarand its operation 
is shown by animated 
cartoon. 


Many a submarine 
owed its demise to the 
effective use of the 
depth bomb. Of this 
we have heard a great 
deal but understand 
little. Its process is 
shown on the screen. 

















The process of coal mining is no more absorbing than is the geological explanation of the 
formation of the black fuel. Motion pictures in the form of animated drawings, now show 
the origin of coal as vegetation in the primeval forests, the strata of pressed-down natural 


waste and its gradual evolution into coal. 


* 
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Illustrations furnished by courtesy 
Paramount-Bray Pictograph 


step by step and all shown in 
the period of a few hundred 
seconds. 

Members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
are captains of industry, com- 
merce and finance who have so 
many affairs of great pith and 
moment on their minds that 
they are much pressed for time, 
or think they are, which is just 
as bad. So when some in- 
gratiating person inveigled the 
Chamber into giving thirty 
minutes of its precious time at 
its annual session at Atlantic 
City last fall to an exhibition of 
animated drawings explaining 
industrial processes and the op- 
eration of intricate mechanisms 
the great majority of these busy 
men, being under the impres- 
sion that the ingratiating per- 
son had put something over 
on them,. formed a high resolve 
not to be bored to death with 
a mere motion picture show, 
but to go right on talking and 
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thinking real business during their 
thirty minutes of martyrdom. 

But that was before the show be- 
gan. From the moment the first pic- 
ture flashed on the screen every man 
in the audience forgot all and 
concentrated his fascinated attention 
on the animated drawings. When the 
half hour was concluded the exhibitor 
dutifully stopped and turned up the 


else 
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ASK THIS DEPARTMENT 


1. For information concerning motion pic- 
tures tor all places other than theatres. 

2. To find for you the films suited to the pur- 

and programs of institution or 

organization. 


poses any 


3. Where and how to get them. 


4. For information regarding projectors and 
equipment for showing pictures. 


Address: Educational Department 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, CHICAGO 


Aldine Club in New York City in 
some new departures of peculiar in- 
terest to them, appropriate animated 
drawings were provided. 

Not to stretch the reader’s patience 
beyond its elastic limit, the foregoing 
may be taken as typical of the pro- 
found interest which Big Business has 
recently begun to take in the possi- 
bilities of animated drawings in speed- 





lights. Whereupon an especially busy 





(Send stamped, self-addressed envelope) 


ing up its affairs. Had Big Business 








man jumped up and plead for unani- | 





been a faithful motion picture fan 





mous consent for another helping of 

pictographs, which was indorsed with enthusiasm; and the ma- 
chine ground on for another twenty minutes, for all of which 
the assemblage spent enough more time to express its appre- 
ciation in a vote of thanks. 

Now note what happened as the direct result of this Atlantic 
City showing as these Big Guns of the Business World scat- 
tered to their homes throughout the length and breadth of the 
land and began to talk of what they had seen. Subjects par- 
ticularly suitable were exhibited before the Good Roads Con- 
vention at Chicago, at the Executives Club of Chicago, and 
before the Rotary Club of New York. Also to the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers in New York were shown some 
animated drawings of special interest to the profession and in 
the same manner before the American Society of Mining Engi- 
neers in New York City. 

To edify and instruct two hundred sales executives at the 


" ie! 


a 


it might have learned some time 
ago that animated drawings explain a great many things 


it never understood before, because animated drawings rush 
in where the motion picture camera not only fears to tread, but 
where it couldn't go if it wanted to. They make clear in a very 
few moments what weary hours of reading or attending lectures 
or stucying b!ue prints and diagrams fail to explain. In fact, 
the animated drawings were made exclusively for exhibition in 
motion picture theaters at first, for epoch-making inventions 
never spring full fledged from the brain of the inventor but are 
the product of evolution. 

John Randolph Bray, originator of the Paramount-Bray 
Pictograph idea and J. F. Leventhal, got busy and did a 
whole lot to develop and expand the pictograph along 
mechanical lines and invented practical ways of improving and 
expediting the formidable work of producing the films. Being 

(Continued on page 108) 
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A Shattered [llusion—in Six Parts 


By Fisu, in London Tatler 


HER 
ROAD TO 
RUIN tt 


A DRAMA In 5 SPAS 











Eve takes her little nephew and niece, 

Peter and Pamela, to the pictures for a 

treat. The title of the first item raised 
some apprehension in her breast 








‘NUVVER 
HUSBAND 
AUNTIE 





AUNTIE 


“ ne lM H A " Me , 
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and explanations became 


difficult 











—and yet more difficult— 








—until seized with despair — 


COENEN 





DONT WANT 
TO GO 


HOME ae 


° 





—she brings the party to a hasty and 
unwelcome conclusion. 











offends the decencies.” ° 


years.” 





ment.” 


blast furnace or throw myself in front of a railroad train.” 





Some Thoughts on Decent Pictures by Men Who Make Them 


“FT HE right of free speech has cost untold agonies and rivers of blood. 
tures have a very effective censorship in the persons of ‘Pa,’ and ‘Ma,’ who will soon regulate any producer who 
—DAVID WARK GRIFFITH, World-Famous Director. 
“The best commercial word in our slogan is the word ‘Clean.””—-ADOLPH ZUKOR, President Paramount-Arteraft. 
“The Pennsylvania censor board, one of the strictest in the United States, has not turned down a Metro picture in three 
—RICHARD A. ROWLAND, President Metro Pictures Corporation. 
“We kow-tow only to Public Opinion—the one infallible censor.” 
—CARL LAEMMLE, President Universal Film Manufacturing Company. 
“First National was organized to encourage great artists to give their very best in wholesome and inspiring amuse- 
-J. D. WILLIAMS, President First National Exhibitors’ Circuit. 


“I pledge myself to make clean pictures just as naturally as I would pledge myself not to drink Prussic acid, leap into a 


“My ctandard of pictures is fixed by whether or not I would be willing to have my young daughters see my productions.” 
—J. STUART BLACKTON, President Blackton Productions. 


.“Motion pictures in general have done more to improve the morals of American cities than any other factor in ten years.” 





It is not to be thrown away. And after all, pic- 


—LEWIS J. SELZNICK, President Select Pictures. 


—SAMUEL GOLDWYN, President Goldwyn Pictures. 

















HE motion pic- 


66 . 99 discover the attitude of 
ture manufactur- } t he  manufacturers— 
ers of America Clea I } ictures e whether they judged 

have pledged stories on any other 
themselves, through point than pictorial and 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


to the manufacture of 
clean pictures. 

They express them- 
selves as unqualifiedly in 
favor of screen decency, 
and are not only against 
the more obvious mani- 
festations of evil influ- 
ence, such as the ques- 
tionable scene and the 
suggestive story, but are 
against anything and 
everything in picture 
manufacture which is morbid, unwholesome and un-American. 

It is with a great deal of satisfaction that we set their 
statements down in these pages. With one or two marked 
exceptions, the whole trend of the industry is toward decency, 
and PHotropLay MAGAZINE has chronicled <hat trend as a news 
fact. The picture manufacturers of the United States are not 
a lot of panderers, a band of mcral wolves taking toll from 
evil inclinations—as the professional reformers would have us 
think. They are American citizens engaged in the greatest 
art business on earth; they are purveying not only amusement 
but a genuirely necessary commodity of relaxation to other 
American cit’zens, and they know, as any merchant. and manu- 
facturer knows, that a besmirching of their own product is as 
fatal as false weight and adulteration in trade. 

And without exception they are against censorship as un- 
democratic, un-American, a reversion to the intolerance of the 
Middle Ages, and, if by any ill-chance effective, the most 
powerful and dangerous manifestation of professional reform— 
short of martial dictatorship—possible in this country. 

The replies of a majority of these manufacturers are given 
herewith. 

These are not the random recollections of an interviewer, 
strengthened to suit the occasion. They are statements given 
by responsible men over their own signatures. 

This has been an open winter for busybodies. The self-im- 
posed guardians of public morality have indicated, by their 
words and deeds, that the movie-going millions, on the one 
hand, had not sense enough to choose between right and wrong, 
and that the men who make the movies, on the other hand, 
were professional debasers—two birds of insult from a single 
stone of innuendo. The attitude of the people has been shown 
in their vigorous response to the intelligent and preferential 
methods of The Better Photoplay League of America. To 


Ewery Manufacturer's 
Pledge ae 


Photoplay Magazine tabulates the mightiest vow 
in the history of the industry—and unmasks a 
united front against the professional censor. 


By JULIAN JOHNSON 


dramatic values, or 
whether they, too, had 
unequivocal clean 

in their 


Editor of PHOTOPLAY 
MaGAZINE asked the 
head of each institution 
the point blank ques- 
tion. It is significant, 
from any point of view, 
that these replies were 
not only given imme- 
diately, but that every 
one set down here was rushed in by felegraph. 

Adolf Zukor, speaking for his numerous manufacturies 
grouped under the main divisions of Paramount and Artcraft, 
replied: “The case of clean motion pictures against dirty mo- 
tion pictures resolves itself entirely—in my judgment, and as 
expressed in the policy of The Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion—into the proposition that the American public is of clean 
mind, possessed of high ideals. As to whether the American 
people want nasty pictures there is but one answer: they don’t. 
It didn’t require years of experience in providing entertainment 
for the American people to find this out. Anyone who has 
ever attempted to commercialize nasty books, nasty pictures, 
nasty thoughts never reaped any other harvest than a whirl- 
wind of despair and financial and moral failure. This corpora- 
tion is pledged to make the motion picture screen clean and 
fit to be viewed by every member of the American family, 
from father to the youngest daughter. The slogan of Para- 
mount and Artcraft pictures is ‘Famous Stars superbly directed 
in Clean Motion Pictures-—and the best commercial word in 
that slogan is ‘clean.’ ” 

J. D. Williams, President of the First National Exhibitors 
Circuit, said: “The First National Exhibitors Circuit, composed 
of the leading theatre owners of the country, with $45,000,000 
invested in motion picture theatres, established this -organiza- 
tion as their tangible instrument of activity for united effort 
to improve the quality of screen attractions, and to encourage 
great artists to give to the public the very best in wholesome, 
inspiring amusements of which their genius is capable. We 
stand for clean pictures and the absolute elimination from the 
screens of our theatres of obscene, malicious, objectionable 
and vulgar effort. This latter type of production is the last 
resort of producers incapable of competing with real ability 

(Continued on page 113) 
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By 
ADELA RoOGERS’ST. JOHN 


piano and many, many books in the high 
shelves that lined the four walls. A lit- 
tle dog, with sparkling eyes, who growled 
cheerfully to itself, ornamented the Per- 
sian rug before the blaze The whole 
was warmly enclosed by the raspberry 
velvet draperies that shut out the dark- 
ness and wind. 

In the deeps of a deep divan, piled 
with myriad-colored cushions, the black 
robed little figure reclined. 

“I am glad,” she said quietly, “that 
my loss came at a time when the world 
has come to understand death as the 
most extraordinary experience of life—a 
mere passing beyond the door. It may 
seem strange, but the thought that so 
many, many women are facing this same 
parting from their loved ones _ has 
brought me consolation, as though we 
subconsciously reached out to aid and 
strengthen each other, a sort of sister- 
hood to see that the great hour of peace 














“Marriage, in the last analysis, always depends up- 
on the woman. She must not expect man to come 
up to her level until she has brought him there.” 


T is net only that the sight of the erect, brave little figure 
in its significant widow’s garb amid the emphatic cheer- 
fulness with which sh* surrounds herself in her home is 
rather like coming upon a sturdy, white cross in the 
midst of a full blown garden. Nor that her simple, black 
gown, with the white frills at neck and wrist, sets her apart 
from the whirl and excitement in which she works at the studio. 

The reminder goes ceeper—into the shadow of her eves 
above the bright, unfaltering smile. 

Ethel Clayton’s director husband, Joseph Kaufman died 
a year ago, just when the two had signed a five-year con- 
tract to come to California and make pictures for Laskv 
together. So Ethel Clayton took up alone the journey that 
was to have been the crowning joy of her life. Before his 
going, in the fullness of her love. she must have been rather 
like a garden hkerself—fragrant, lovely and wholesome. 

She is still like such a garden dominated by a cross of sorrow. 

The thought of it came to me, I think, the moment I saw 
her in the big room of the widespread bungalow beneath 
the Hollywood hills 

It was the most completely cheerful room I have ever 
seen. There was a fire of fragrant logs snapping on the open 
hearth and birds in pairted cages singing brightly. Shaded 
lamps glowed rose and amber. There was an open grand 
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Ethel Clayton’s bungalow, 

where she lives with her 

mother, rambles down a sunny 
slope ef the California hills. 


is not overshadowed by the weight of our sorrow.” 

Her finger still marked its place in a volume of Mark 
Twain. She looked almost exotically blond and the chief 
characteristic of her beauty is its tropic colorfulness. There 
is no suggestion of the young girl about her, though she is so 
vitally alive. She gives at once the impression of a woman 
in full bloom. 


A Cross 











_ 





ln a Garden 


The philosophy and personality of 
that exotic widow, Ethel Clayton. 


As I watched her and listened to her, I began to under- 
stand why she has made for herself a place unique in the 
galaxy of screen stars, a place that may be compared with 
that which Margaret Anglin holds on the speaking stage. 
Her rise to stardom has not been meteoric. She has worked 
up step by step, from the old pioneer days at Lubin, with her 
husband’s aid, to a finished artistry always to be relied upon 
for a performance of thoroughness, thoughtfulness and charm. 

I believe this is so because she is intellectual, rather than 
brilliant or clever. 

“It is my ambition,” she said with her little friendly smile, 
“to become identified in my work with real women. By 
‘real women’ I mean neither the very good nor the very bad 
women, but the vast multitude of human beings who come 
somewhere between. 

“As a matter of fact, I've never known a very good nor 
a very bad woman, have you? Ive known some that were 
seemingly inseparable and incomprehensible mixtures of both, 
and the worst woman I ever knew was a ‘good woman.’ 

“Women fascinate me—women who are struggling with 
their problems wherever they may be and climbing upward, 
either in married life, in girl life, or in the vast business of 
making a living. 














Tt is 
Miss Clay- 
ton’s first 
picture season in the 
west; between scenes she enjoys 
her own flowers, her own box 

hedge, and her own toy dog. 









“To me, you see, the great mistakes of the world are 
its extreme judgments. It is so absurd to say that this 
is right and that is wrong. Because no two things in 
life are the least alike, are they? We don’t judge a 
landscape by the standards of Rembrandt, nor the com- 








Life, after all, is an art that must be learned. As one learns to 
talk, or write, or swim, so one can learn to live, no matter 
what comes, no matter what comes. 

‘‘Women make this mistake more than men. That is because 
women are all naturally hero worshippers. They must have 
something to adore. So they take a man and place him on 
a pedestal and crown him with a halo. Then they blame the 
poor thing because he quite naturally comes tumbling dowa 
from a place where he had no business and no desire to be 
in the first place, and in his fall, knocks off the halo. 

“I say it’s the woman’s own fault. Men are merely men 
and they must be taken with all their weaknesses, their 
masses of vanity, their humanness. They aren’t so bad, 
most of them, merely human. Very often they are wonder- 
ful and worth while, if they aren’t forced out of their sphere. 
As companions, as friends, as lovers, as husbands, they will 
prove satisfactory, but as gods they usually develop clay feet 
and many a happy marriage has been wrecked because the 
wife insisted on making a domestic idol of her partner. 
Woman should not expect man to come up to her vision, 
nor to have reached the place of development she has reached. 

“Tt is so strange that the faults of those for whom we have 
no responsibility never annoy us greatly. It is only when 
we feel a sense of obligation to change them that they be- 
come unbearable. If women would only let men progress along 
their own lines, encouraging them by atmosphere and exam- 
ple, but resisting the temptation to preach, much would be 
saved. 

“Marriage, in the last analysis, always depends upon the 
woman. The woman who sees beauty with her mind and 
achieves happiness with her soul, will find them no matter 











positions of a jazz writer by Beethoven. We should 
have the smallest expectations and the widest charity. 


“lve never known a very good or a very bad woman. 
The worst woman I ever knew was a ‘good’ woman.” 
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where just as the most exquisite poems have blos- 
somed in the trenches. But she must not expect man to come 
up to her level, until she has brought him there.” 

“Then,” I asked, “I judge you don’t beli¢ve in equality 
between men and women?” 

She shook her head pensively. “One does not talk of 
equality between a cabbage and a rose,” she said, with a 
pretty shrug. “I am very fond of cabbages and they are a useful 
and nourishing vegetable, but no one would think of com- 
paring them with a rose, or blaming them for lacking the 
beauty and perfume of the flower. Of course, in the external, 
work-a-dlay things there equity. But 
stand beneath and behind of the world. 


she is, 


should be 


the 


women 


Men 


progress 























Drawing by Irvine Metzl 
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have taken a monstrous stride, though, through what they 
have learned from the war. Perhaps that is one reason the 
war came, that men might learn to sacrifice and endure and 
battle for humanity, as women have always done. 

“But all we can learn or theorize of equity goes flicker- 
ing before the fact that women are the mothers of the chil- 
dren. 

“Of course there are many women who have not developed 
up to the standard of womanhood, just as there are men who 


have gone far beyond the average standard of manhood. / 
knew such a man. But never trust a woman that is too sweet 


with a man. I have known wives that were called ‘so sweet’ 


(Continued on page 116) 
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Canning the Deadly * Vampire Rays 7 — By Letcu Metcatre 


vampire, Miss Banana Unripe, claim to have discovered that 

the vampire, or man-taming mesmeric ray, employed by 
the actress in “vamping” her screen victims, has a peculiar virility 
and that it can be “canned” and used again. Miss Unripe is here 
shown dragging the victim into her iniquitous clutches. Note 
that, after striking the victim, the rays float upward where they 
are, by suction, turned into the great intake and thence, by pipe- 
line, to the packing department. Quite a canning organization 
is already at work preparing this peculiar force for the world 
market, the artist reports. Just how these “rays” can be assim- 
ilated and used again to best advantage is yet a problem. Scientists 


Ts producers of the pictures featuring the celebrated screen 


differ as to whether the would-be vampire should inhale it or take 
it in a spoon with her food. Scene on right shows riot following 
first announcements of sale of canned vampire rays in large New 
York department store. 

In connection with the foregoing, it is interesting to note that 
science blames the wave of domestic unrest among directors and 
cameramen to the indirect effect of the vampire’s wiles while they 
work. Miss Unripe, who always has great consideration for the 
happiness of her employes, has provided gas masks for cameramen 
and director. Perhaps the great stock of gas masks owned by the 
war department might be profitably sold to the vampire studios 
—perhaps! 

























A Review 
of the New Pictures 


The 
Shadow 


tage 


By 


JULIAN JOHNSON 







HILE the Better Photoplay League is drawing its 

brand Excalibur for clean pictures, this department 

will brandish a bludgeon for sensible ones. Homer 

Croy, in his new book on the movies, has a phrase 
that lodged crossways in my imagination; he referred to the 
text of our screen entertainments, or the majority of them, as 
“Fourth Reader stories.” The unfortunate thing about this 
statement is that it is true. 

Not true of every photoplay, fortunately. So far I haven't 
pushed a month behind me in which I haven't seen at least 
one—and sometimes several—clear, charming, 
aginative or merely and sheerly entertaining 
active photography. 


forceful, im- 
specimens of 
But for one “Don’t Change Your Hus- 
band” we have a hundred punk dramas of bunk domesticity. 
Against one real social glimpse like “Virtuous Wives” we have 
a thousand shockers for servants about the rich millionaire 
and his bird in a gilded After one ‘Shoulder Arms” 
what infinite miles of melancholy are unwound in the name 
of laughter! 

Some day there is going to be a Columbus among picture 
producers. That Columbus will discover that the fifteen cents 
and war tax hoi-polloi—-the common people who are supposed to 
incessantly demand these Fourth Reader epics—are the same 
people who have gladly brought affluence to many great artists 
in other lines. 


cage. 


In other words, the cheerful and uncomplaining citizenry 
who pay out their dimes and their quarters for celluloid 
saccharine—because they seldom get anything else—also read 
John Galsworthy’s novels, have a few good records for their 
talking machines, and attend the best plays when they have 
an opportunity. 

Called upon for an offhand opinion as to its probable popu- 
larity, how many motion picture producers would have con- 
sidered “‘The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” worth the 
cost of the first edition? Yet the fact that it has run through 
seventy-six editions in America in seven months argues that 
others than college professors and literary ladies have been 
after it in the book-shops. The American people—the same 
average people who go to the movies, neither very wise nor 
very dull, neither very flush nor very broke, neither very 
saintly nor very devilish—like to discover art and acclaim an 
artist. 


That statement, I am aware, is most unorthodox... Never- 




















In “The Unpardonable Sin,” Blanche Sweet, as the out- 
raged Alice, evidences to the full her capability for a 
sort of tragic futility. 


theless, I maintain that it is true. Nowadays there aren’t so 
many mute inglorious Miltons as you'd suppose. And at the 
present price of roses and the present general dissemination of 
population, American Beauties are no longer born to b!ush 
unseen. If you have the goods, it may take quite a while to 
sell them, but you will sell them, if you keep at it, and proffer 
them with comprehendible salesmanship. 

I wish the average picture producer had my faith in the 
average audience. In four years of close screen observation— 
I generally see pictues in the theatres, and not in the projec- 
tion rooms—I have never seen a high-class photoplay fail 
when it had a good story. I might qualify that by adding 
a good story with a healthy tone. Both “Stella Maris” and 
“The Whispering Chorus” were high-class stories, but the first 
succeeded because of its normality, and the second failed, 
popularly speaking, because of its morbid abnormality. 

When I talk of the picture producer, here, I don’t mean 
the corporation captains-general on Fifth avenue and along 
Forty-Second street. I mean the bosses of production in the 
studios. They go by various titles. The men who chose 
and order the mill-run of photoplay manufacture. 

I’m not saying that the poor fellows haven’t their troubles. 
Believe me, they have! They are cursed by quantity produc- 
tion. They are told to be artistic on the Henry Ford basis. 
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“Romance and Arabella,” featuring Constance Talmadge, 
is a human and therefore appealing trifle about a young 
widow and a handful of matrimonial bets. 





























“Common Clay” is a well-told screen version of the stage 
play, though with some very radical departures. 





























“Johnny-on-the-Spot” is a melodrama and farce-comedy 
flavored with Hale Hamilton's breezy personality, 
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This in itself is enough to make them misanthropes. Their 
one unpardonable sin is their very evident loss of faith in the 
great public for whom they make pictures. 

The faculty that makes a young man like Marshall Neilan, 
or sustains a mature artist like D. W. Griffith, or draws general 
attention to George Loane Tucker, or builds Lois Weber, or 
compels a universal affection for Charlie Chaplin, is the fac- 
ulty of giving the best and finest that one possesses. I dare 
say that none of these persons makes use of that commonest 
of studio terms: “Oh, that'll be over-their heads!” Does the 
average American audience appreciate true elegance in ap- 
pointment, true life in characterizations, true art in location 
and photography, true comedy—sometimes too deep for phy- 
sical laughter—in situation? The success of those gentlemen 
and that lady seem to shout a very positive “Yes!” 

The prime quality of a sensible picture is its trueness to 
life. There are, indeed, other qualities, but we haven’t space 
to consider them here, and they are, anyway, of minor value. 

In subtitling a peculiarly horrible lack of common sense 
is very generally manifest. Cast out the big words in those 
descriptions. Don’t give us copy-book maxims for conversa- 
tion—give us our lingo; it may be inelegant, sometimes, but 
by gosh, it’s ours, and it’s expressive. Shakespeare wasn’t 
afraid to use Elizabethan chatter even in blank verse, and 
Rupert Hughes—the most graphic stylist in America—never 
uses forty adjectives to describe a sunset, nor does he make 
a man spout an oration when all he wants is a little love. 

The alarming prevalence of the subtitle on stilts, the ma- 
chine-made plot and the denaturized human being are three 
reasons why this department is about to check out of the 
League of Nations and start a war of its own on the non- 
sensible photoplay. 





THE UNPARDONABLE SIN 


—Garson Productions 


An impressive photoplay, filled with splendid characteriza- 
tions, remarkable photography, and a thoughtful perfection of 
detail which honors the intelligence of the beholder. Rupert 
Hughes novel is perhaps the most stark fictional indictment of 
Teuton terrorism and brutality yet written by an American, 
and is a work fairly familiar, now, to the whole story-reading 
public. In it we find the sad adventures of the two Parcot 
sisters, Alice and Dimny; American girls both—the one with 
her mother in Belgium at the outbreak of the war, the other 
with her father in California. Dimny is destined to great sor- 
row, but also to great adventure and ultimate happiness. But 
of Alice Mr. Hughes wrote: “She was one of those whom 
misfortune had selected for its very own. Innocent, meek, 
unresisting, without even the debit of a little wild happiness, 
she had known the-extremes of horror, of shame, of remorse, 
and had come to that woeful epitaph, ‘better dead.’” For Alice, 
and her mother as well, were both victims of German brutality; 
these American women were no more sacred to the Prus- 
sian powers than so many nuns—and nuns, in the early days 
of the great gray march, seemed the favorite pasturage of the 
professional soldier’s lust. So it comes that Alice, receiving 
word of their plight in a letter which tells all by striving to tell 
only a little, starts wildly toward Europe. In her tense state 
she is the victim of an unfortunate encounter, and her nerves 
collapse. She passes into a state of coma from which she is 
awakened only by the profound efforts of a disinterested boy, 
Noll Windsor. Together they go to Europe. 

The outstanding performances are Blanche Sweet’s, in the 
roles of the sisters Dimny and Alice; and Mary Alden’s, as the 
mother. Although Miss Alden has far less to do than Miss 
Sweet, it is an equally significant performance. Miss Sweet as 
the outraged Alice evidences to the full her capability for a 
sort of tragic futility—a lifelike thing which is not acting, 
and which is not the pompous manifestation of self-sorrow 
which many of our players think is tragedy—that is the very 
mirror of real despairing existence. So does Miss Alden remain 
perfectly in the picture. She presents a handsome, well-bred 
woman approaching middle age, and even in her extreme mo- 



























































girihood of her daughter. Rather, she becomes a calm, sombre, 
poised and waiting spirit—the mother of the Greek plays. On 
the other hand, as Dimny Miss Sweet is altogether the acdven- 
turous girl—sensitive, refined, but always unafraid and ready 
to battle for her own honor or the honor of those she loves. 
Dual characterizations are so possible in pictures that they have 
come to be a misfortune, thanks to the people who dabble in 
them. But here is a dual characterization which zs a dual 
characterization—that is to say, Alice Parcot, the gentle slaugh- 
tered lamb, is not and could not be at any time the valiant 
sister whom she so closely resembles. 

Matt Moore is delightfully human—a liveable sort of young 
fellow—as Noll Windsor. Wallace Beery vouchsafes a piece 
of portraiture as the German Col. Klemm for the like of which 
we will have to go back to the early Griffith plays. 

Marshall Neilan rises to a standard of direction he has not 
touched since “Stella Maris.”” His use of light and: shadow 
makes his screen look now and again like a master-painted 
canvas, rather than a white sheet momentarily glorified by 
flashes of electricity. 

He has departed from Hughes story-ending, and while I can 
see that the new versien is more expedient for the screen, and 
perhaps more popular, in a certain sense, Hughes’ original 
seems far more legitimate and logical. If the Germans had been 
as easily outrun and outchased as they are in this picture—to 
say nothing of being outmaneuvered by a couple of small boys 
in their own headquarters—they would never have crossed the 
Rhine. However—it’s a master picture if you pardon these 
playful weaknesses of the playful Mr. Neilan. And little 
frecklefaced Wes’ Berry, as the indomitable George Washing- 
ton Sticker, is going to sweep the country with a wave of 
personal popularity rivalling Robert Anderson’s after the 
birth of “Hearts of the World.” 





OUT OF THE FOG—Metro 


Austen Adams’ story of two lonely women and sexual and 
psychological disaster on a lonely island. On the stage it 
was called “’Ception Shoals,” and Alla Nazimova, as she does 
here, played mother and daughter. A fisherman who might 
have come from a page of Coleridge has a sister, Faith, who 
unfortunately loses, by death, her plighted lover. Faith’s situa- 
tion is of course unfortunate, and rather than endure the 
imprisonment her brother Job imposes, she kills herself in a 
great leap from the lighthouse tower. But the baby lives— 
and is this little person in her teens—nervous, active as a 
kitten, eternally wondering, alternating merry and tempestu- 
ously sad, at once the plague and the care of old Job—who 
enlists Nazimova’s finest interpretative qualities. Indeed, as 
the strange unworldly Eve she has many of the little subtleties 
and whimsicalities that have not been evinced in a similar part 
since Maude Adams played Peter Pan. The end of the screen 
story is happy, whereas the end of the stage play was violently 
woeful. Here, a woman in a woman’s uttermost extremity is 
brought to Eve’s island prison, and at once she learns the 
mystery of her own body, and all the truths of life which 
the crustacean Job has kept acidly away from her. 

At the same time she has learned to know what love is, even 
though she doesn’t recognize it. Philip Blake, who came to 
her “out of the fog,” and then slipped back into it, returns, and 
there is a pretty encounter between him and her demoniac old 
jailer, whose sour assertions that “Eve is dead” he rightly 
discredits. A melodramatic finish provides a variety for the 
whimsical and atmospheric body of the picture. 





THE BRAND—Goldwyn 


I don’t recall anything of Rex Beach’s, as far as pictures 
are concerned, which has given me as much enjoyment since 
“The Spoilers.” “The Brand” is another of those simple, direct, 
straight-running stories of man and woman and the north 

(Continued on page 92) 
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ments there is nothing to suggest the crushed and _ blasted 























“Out of the Fog,” featuring Nazimova, is a story of two 
lonely women and sexual and psychological disaster on a 
lonely island. 





























“The Searlet Shadow” shows Mae Murray in a some- 
what ordinary mystery well cast and well directed. 























" . ee . . 
The intelligence and charm of Bessie Barriscale are equal 
factors in this rather conventional story. 
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OUG and Mary and David Wark and 
D Charlie. Read it the other way and 

it will be just as impressive: Charlie 
and David Wark and Mary and Doug. 

We wonder if the nonchalant geranium 
and the darned old bench realize that they 
are having their picture taken in company 
with the most universal (no apologies to 
Carl Laemmle) amusement quartet ever 
drawn together? 

The secession of Bill Hart from the Big 
Five left this Big Four: They haven't 
announced very many plans yet, except 
to assert that their “United Artists’ Dis- 
tributing Association” will begin to print 
from worth-their-weight-in-platinum nega- 
tives as soon as various and sundry 
existing contracts are finished. For the 
rest—consult their lawyer, Mr. McAdoo. 

This is the first really large job William 
Gibbs McAdoo has had on his hands. He 
was, for a spell, director-general of the 
railroads of the whole country, and Treas- 
urer of the United States, but the railroads 
and the treasury were at best only a two- 
star combination, whereas now he has four. 

It seems that one learns the moving 
picture business pretty fast in California. 
In November Carl Laemmle offered Mr. 
McAdoo the directorship of Universal, at 
a salary of $50,000 a year, to which Mr. 
McAdoo replied in his letter of declina- 
tion: “I doubt my qualifications for the 
position you offer.” And he. went on to 
say, plainly, that he knew nothing of the 
making of pictures. Further, he intended 
to come to New York to practice law. 
But then, you see, Mr. McAdoo moved to 
the artistically infectious Coast and it’s all 
different now. His salary with the Mam- 
moth Quartet may reach a quarter of a 
million a year, in place of the measly 
fifty thousand he declined when he didn’t 
know anything about the motion picture 
business. 

Following the stellar injunction, we will 
permit the Big Four’s lawyer to speak for 
them. He says: “They have determined 
not to permit any trust to destroy com- 
petition, or to blight or to interfere with 
the high quality of their work. They feel 
that it is of the utmost importance to se- 
cure the artistic development of the motion 
picture industry, and they believe that this 
will be impossible if any trust should get 
possession of the field and menace the 
business.” 
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iT Sennett’s Own Houdini 
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Or, “Little Davey’s” disappearing act. 
























producer until that harassed cinema pivot shoots him- 
self in desperation. And yet, “Little Davey”’—no other 
name known—hung around the Sennett studios just long 
enough to make himself famous and then toddled quietly back t ‘ 
to oblivion. 
One day “Little Davey’ was brought to the studio by a 
quiet, unostentatious woman whose exact relationship to him 
was never learned. Happening in the studio at the psycho- 
logical moment, the little boy was hired for a comedy. The ye 
director recognized real ability in him and told him to come 
back. He appeared extensively in several comedies. After his P 
work in “Rip and Stitch, Tailors,” he disappeared and through 
a bungle was not told to return. Now he’s gone, leaving no 
address, phone number or anything. 
You have doubtless seen “Little Davey.” Though but a few ' 
minutes after two years old, he competed with the old-timers 
at the Sennett studios and in many ways proved far superior 
as a true, instinctive comedian. 


T irrepressible “extra” dogs the footsteps of the 4 
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Above and below, scenes from “Rip 
and Stitch, Tailors,” the Sennett 
comedy in which “Little Davey” ( 
was so funny. Teddy, the Sennett 
dog, is in the lower floury tableaux 
while in and out of the circle at the 
right are “ Little Davey” and a hand- “ 






ful of puppies. 



































They say children’s performances are not successful, financially, but here is the average attendance at the Boys’ and Girls’ 


Matinee, given by the Better Film Committee ofthe Home and School League of Salt Lake City. The teachers act as ushers. 








The Better Photoplay League of America 


Important movements ally themselves with The League 





progressive exhibitors the biggest boosters for better films 
—Milwaukee stands solid for clean and worth-while pictures. 


By JANET PRIEST 


HE League has gained powerful friends and allies this 
month,—all in the interest of better films. 
At a recent meeting, the Better Film committee of 
the Home and School League of Salt Lake City voted 
to affiliate with The Better Photoplay League of America. 
Salt Lake has achieved the proud distinction of making a 
success of motion picture programs for children, a thing which 
has been tried by many and declared impossible. The Salt 
Lake City people actually make money at it,—and please the 
children into the bargain. And to members of the League, 
they are perfectly willing to tell how they do it. 

In the first place, they did not stop at the first sign of 
discouragement. They stuck at it long enough to find out 
what their mistakes were, and now others are in a position 
to benefit by their mistakes—and more especially by their 
successes. 

The Home and School League discovered that “children” 
is a word which children beyond the kindergarten stage do 
not like. They do not care to attend “children’s” programs. 
So the wording was changed. The Salt Lake City people do 
not put on “Children’s Programs,” but “Boys’ and Girls’ Mat- 
inees.” And they give the boys and girls a real all-around 
program, as well as the distinctively educational sort of pic- 
ture. 


‘ 


“I believe the reason for the failure of children’s programs 
in some communities,’ says Jennie M. Crabbe, the secretary, 
“is the kind of programs shown. Children enjoy a program 
of educational subjects if it is given at school. Then they feel 
that it is a part of their regular school work. But when they 
go to a theatre they want ‘a show’ such as the grown-ups see. 
They desire a feature play and a comedy or cartoon, with a 
travelogue or an educational film added for good measure.” 

The Home and School League works in co-operation with 
George Carpenter, manager of the Paramount-Empress. After 
trying several plans, they discovered that the best was to have 
the League itself rent the theatre for Saturday forenoon. The 
rental includes theatre, heat, light, music and operator. The 
League pays for the films and advertising, and provides for 
the ticket-seller and the ushers. The schoo!-teachers are at 
present acting as ushers. 

A great thing about the Sa!t Lake plan is that everybody 
helps. The League is composed of a patron and a teacher 
from each school district, so that representatives from every 
district in the city are back of the plan. The members of 
the Better Film committee are representatives of the different 
women’s clubs, religious organizations, and school organiza- 
tions,—so that all classes are represented. Formerly the man- 
ager put on plays recommended by the women,—but the pres- 
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ent plan of renting the theatre and doing their own ticket- 
selling has been found more profitable financially. 

The Better Film committee attributes most of its success to 
the work of its former chairman, Mrs. John Malick, who gave 
freely of her time and talents for community service. Though 
Mrs. Malick is no longer a resident of Salt Lake City, the 
work she established goes on, and her 
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The Better Photoplay League of America. The League also has 
received the endorsement of the Woman's Literary Club, and 
the Citizens’ Commission on Motion Pictures. 

Milwaukee is a Better Film city. Rev. Dr. C. H. Beale, of 
Grand Avenue Congregational Church, says, “We feel that 
the motion picture has come to stay, and that it is helpful 

rather than harmful, if the right pho- 





enthusiasm has been shared by all the 
members of the committee. These are 
Mrs. F. W. Meakin, the present chair- 
man, Miss Jennie M. Crabbe, secre- 
tary, J. H. Coombs, treasurer, Mrs. 
William Reid, Rev. J. H. Dennis, Mrs. 
Anna L. Young, H. J. Stearns, Charles 
Keele, Mrs. William Story, Jr., Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cohen, Miss Florence Knox, | 
Mrs. E. W. Senior, Mrs. W. M. Stock- 
ey, Mrs. John Z. Brown, and Mrs 
H. J. Hayward. 

A splendid new Branch of The Bet- 
ter Photoplay League of America has 
been organized in Richmond, Va., by 





toplays are shown. The pictures are 
a great educational force.” 

Rev. S. H. Anderson, of Summer- 
field M. E. Church, head of the social 


Mrs. John Malick, 


to whom the success 


f the Boys’ ; . a : , 

= a liga service commission of Milwaukee’s 
§ I es 11 = - xs 

Salt Lake City is Federation of Churches, speaks en- 


largely due. She 
has imbued her co- 
workers 


thusiastically in behalf of better films. 
Mayor D. W. Doan, Mrs. John W. 
Mariner, of the National League for 
Women’s Service, Mrs. George Lines 
of the same organization, G. R. Rad- 
ley, president of the Citizens’ Commis- 
sion on Motion Pictures, the news- 
paper writers, Polly Parsons and Con- 
stance Nolan of the Milwaukee Sen- 


with her 
spirit of enthusiasm 
andhelp. Mrs. Mal- 
ick is the wife of a 
Unitarian 





minister, 


and now resides in 
Cincinnati. 





the Social Service Federation of 
that city, and Mrs. Georgia May 


tinel, John M. Martin, local rep- 
resentative of the Exhibitors’ 








Jobson, president of the Feder- 
ation and a member of its board 
of trustees, has been added to 
the League’s Advisory Board. 


The Federation at a recent , 
. ; ; tures in your neighborhood? 
meeting voted unanimously to 9 
neg 5 - anyone who has? 
join The Better Photoplay 


League of America, and fo lend ence,and knowledge. 
every effort to its success and 
its efforts in behalf of better 
films. The work in Richmond 
is being organized systematical- 
ly, and a further report will be 
made in the near future. The 
officers of the Richmond Branch 
of The Better Photoplay League 
of America are identical with 





What Have You Accomplished 


in behalf of better films? 
in obtaining cleaner and more worth-while pic- 


Write and tell us about it, 
so that others may benefit from your experi- 
Address The Better Photo- 
play League of America, 350 North Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Have You Started T hat Branch 
. . . - 
League? If so, kindly report. If 
not, write today for particu- 
lars, enclosing stamp 
for reply. 


Trade Review, J. W. Martin, 
representative of the Motion 
Picture News, Ann McMurdy 
of the Wisconsin-News, Herbert 
H. Ryan of the Leader, as well 
as practically every exhibitor in 
Milwaukee, are frankly on the 
side of clean and worth-while 
films. All sponsor the stand 
taken in this important matter 
by The Better Photoplay League 
of America. 

Magnificent work has recently 
been done by the Texas Con- 
gress of Mothers, which is af- 
filiated with The League. Mrs. 
B. A. Sadler of Dallas is Chair- 


Have you succeeded 


Do 


you know 

















those of the Federation, and in- 
clude Mrs. Jobson, as president, 


man of the Motion Picture com- 
mittee of the Congress, and also 





Mrs. Heath C. Clarke, Mrs. Warner 
Moore, Mrs. J. M. Kain, and Mrs. H. 
W. Rountree, vice-presidents, and Mrs. 
J. B. Spiers, secretary. Mrs. Page 
Walker West and Miss Celeste Ander- 
son are respectively the treasurer and 
assistant treasurer of the Federation, 
but will not be required to act in that 
capacity for the Branch League, since 
there are no dues in the organization 
of The Better Photoplay League of 


Mrs. Georgia May 
Jobson, president of 
the Social Service 
Federation of Rich- 
mond, Va., and an 
Advisory Patron of 
the League. She be- 
longed to the first 
Equal Suffrage so- 
ciety, and the first 


W.C. T. U. branch 











America. The entire personnel of the ever organized in 
Social Service Federation is included Virginia. 

in the membership of the newly 

formed Branch League, headed by 


the Federation’s Advisory Board and 
Board of Trustees, as follows: Hon. John Garland Pollard, 
Dr. D. A. Kuyk, Dr. J. McCaw Tompkins, Dr. J. T. Mastin, 
Mrs. George Ainslie, Mrs. Charles E. Whitlock, Mrs. M. C. 
Patterson, David M. White, Alvin Smith, Thomas B. McAdams, 
and W. C. Camp. 

The Federation was organized in 1912, its members being 
representatives of the different philanthropic societies of the 
city. While the organization’s work has many branches, it 


is vitally interested in better films, and a constructive plan 
of obtaining these for Richmond and vicinity is now under 
way, with the co-operation of The Better Photoplay League 
of America. 

The West Side Mothers’ Club of Milwaukee, Wis., of which 
Mrs. Victor M. Witmer is president, has become a Branch of 


of The Better Photoplay League in the 

state of Texas. Her committee has 
prepared a five-reel motion picture of 
child life, and this is being circulated 
throughout the state among Parent- 
Teacher and civic organizations. Mrs. 
Sadler and her committee expect to 
add a variety of interesting subjects 
to their picture exhibit from time to 
time, all of them carrying out the 
better film idea. 


“PHE sensational picture is on the 

decline.” So says Samuel Katz. 
of Balaban and Katz, owners of the 
Riviera and Central Park Theatres, 
Chicago. “The unwholesome picture, whether in theme or 
treatment, is a dead letter,” says Martin J. Quigley in a recent 
issue of the Exhibitors’ Herald and Motography. 

These men, 41d many others for whom they are virtually 
the spokesmen, have proved that they are firm believers in 
the better photoplay. They declare that it has come to stay. 

In the year or two just past there has been a steady increase 
in good pictures and a corresponding decrease in objectionable 
ones. This, picture-men will tell you, is largely the result of 
the stabilizing of the industry—of the gradual weeding-out of 
small, frantic manufacturers, who had only a little money to 
invest, and who wanted to get it back and double it in the 
quickest way possible. These men made and fostered the 

(Continued on page 103) 
































In the oval opposite, Doraldina 
when she was a stenographer 
in Frisco. Above, the same 
young woman as she appeared 
in “The Naulahka.” The 
large figure in the page-center 
is Doraldina in her famous 


“Hula Hula” dance garb. 


“Tm a Wild | & 


Woman!” — 


Says Doraldina. 


By 


Not so wild—even in 
the jungle she stops 


TRUMAN B. Hanpy 
to powder her nose. 


“hE a wild woman,” said 
Doraldina. “Nearly as 
wild as Eva Tanguay and 
Valeska Surratt. 

“Look at me. Don’t I look 
wild? They won't let me be 
respectable in the _ pictures. 
Aren’t satisfied unless I put 
on the weeds” (and _ she 
pointed to her grass rai- 
ment) “and all that.” 

This monologue was oc- 
curring in the midst of a 
Californian edition of 
Hawaiian woodlands. 
Doraldina, as Nasoni, had 
just gone through a series 
of scenes, of which the most 
interesting and most spectacular 
showed her hiking across camera-range with 
a 200-pound leopard-skinned hero on her bare 
shoulders. Now she was standing by an au- 


A half-dozen years ago Doraldina was 

one of the many San Francisco girls 
who earn their daily bread by ham- 
mering hired Remingtons to pieces for 
some tired business man. She was am- 
bitious, and rather poor. In fact, it 
took her eight years, working at top 
speed, to put $2850 into the First Na- 
tional Bank in preparation for a trip 
to Europe. 

At length she got overseas to Bar- 
celona, lonely, speechless of Spanish, 
and very, very anxious to learn the 
gentle art of Spanish dancing. She was 
introduced to Rafael Vega, Spain's 

foremost maitre de danse, the one- 
time partner of the famous Carmen- 
cita, who shocked New York with 

her Hispanic wiggles some twenty-five 










years ago. 

Rafael was awfully kind to her. Told her she never could 
dance, that she had no “sangre,” the Spanish word for “pep,” 
tomobile not previously noticed in the verdure. and that if she loved her mother she’d better return to her. 
powdering her nose. . But the old rascal looked at her $2850 and sighed. It was a 

“It’s a great life,” she said. “This saving the 4 lot of money and he was only human. 
lives of healthy young men in front of the es “Bueno,” he said. “I'll take you, but you can’t expect to 
camera—particularly if you don’t weaken.” be a success. You're only an American, and they never 

“There is not much danger of Doraldina can dance.” 
weakening,” I thought to myself, recollecting that, She had only danced for him about two months when 
single-handed, she carried Hawaii across the vast Senor Vega shut off the pianola because Doraldina insisted 
Pacific and installed it permanently in the little on introducing a series of healthy, unheard-of wiggles 
city of New York. into the classic steps of the dances Spain has prided it- 

The job was quite a job,—one which it took self on for lo! these many years. As much as he hated 
her something more than 12 years to accomplish. to, the Senor had her savings, and he made preparations 
But she did it. ee! to separate himself from them. 
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“I came to Spain to learn your dances,” replied Doraldina. 
‘Not on a pleasure tour. You're going to teach me to dance, 
see?” 

Whereupon, in despair, he introduced her to the ballet 
master of the Teatro Principal of. Barcelona, and Doraldina, 
the dynamic, healthy American beauty, got $55 a week and the 
honor of being the first American premier danseuse ever to 
appear before a Barcelona audience. The fifty-five in question 
. she was repeatedly told, but an eve 
Doraldina’s chief assets. She danced 
in Spain several seasons, studied at intervals, and played in 
every beer-hall on the South coast of the peninsula. At length 
she changed her address to New York. 

Ned Wayburn, then the production manager of Reisen- 
weber’s cabaret in New York, is always on the lookout for 
winners, they Doraldina went him, unknown, un- 
heralded, and unsung. Flo Ziegfeld had turned her down the 
week before because “New Yorkers aren't keen on exhumed 
Spanish gymnastics.” 


was a preposterous sum 


for business is one of 


say. to 


“What can you dance?” Ned Wayburn asked her 

“Anything you want,” she retorted 

“Can you do a Hawaiian hula hula?” he fired. “Have you 
ever heard of such a thing?” 

“I'm from Frisco,” she answered. “Sure, Ill dance you a 
hula.” : 

The show was to open that night. There was no costume, 


and although Doraldina said she could use one of her Spanish 
dresses Wayburn insisted on “atmosphere.” ‘The costume was 
procured. It represented four strands of raffia and four pearl 
heads, a New York modiste’s conception of the Sandwich 


Isles. When donned the rest was Doraldina. 
That was three years ago, that momentous night that saw 
the birth of the Hawaiian craze in the United States. Doral- 


dina sprang into instant fame, and Reisenweber commenced to 
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speil her name in large, electric giobes over his cafe. And then 
the Shuberts came along and signed her for a season, and 
after them several other managers. 

And last year, the pictures. 

George Fitzmaurice was to put on Kipling’s “The Nau- 
lahka” with Antonio Moreno, for Pathe. It was a wild, fan- 
tastic tale that called for an East-Indian nautch dancer for 
the feminine lead—a woman of fire and blood and beauty. 

Doraldina got the part, and has been a photoplayer ever 
since,—the wildest woman on the screen. But I said “on the 
screen.” 

The evening following the scene mentioned in which she 
carried the heavyweight on her shoulders in the Fiji Island 
forest,—located “somewhere near Hollywood,’—I was a guest 
at her home for dinner. She had said she'd cook the meal. 

Cook the meal herself! She a wild movie woman! Huh! 

But she did. She had chicken and string beans and bread- 
and-butter and ice cream and all that, and when we got through 
and I saw her put on her apron to wipe the dishes I could 
have passed out of the picture. 

Recently, at the head of her own company, Doraldina has 
produced a wildly-fantastic, scenic tale of the Fiji Islands, 
that she calls “The Charm of Nasoni.” She nearly kills 
every other member of the cast, including the director, in her 
efforts at realism. She threw Jay Morley off the side of a 
ship into the clear-cold waters of the Sartta Barbara Channel, 
after which she jumped in herself. She had a fight with one of 
the woman players which put her opponent in the hospital for 
a fortnight. The character man is afraid of the sight of her 
when she’s in make up. 

“Yes, I tell you I’m wild,” concluded the Dynamic One, 
who, let it be recollected, takes 263 steps a minute when she 
dances. “I’m awfully wild. But right now I’m awfully 
thirsty. Can't we go some place and get a chocolate soda?” 
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This Peril was Real! 


The actress who is far f-om being one 


Universal serial she walked into a narrow 


was un to her 


left 


detained her she arm-pits. 


minutes by her arm alone. Her director, Harry 


it this moment is Marie Walcamp. 
strip of quicksand, in the bed of the San Gabriel river. 
Neal Hart, throwing off all his clothes except his bvd’s, supported her for ten 
Harvey, is pulling her up from behind. 
stripped to the waist, is the cameraman, and beside him is his assistant. 


While making an “escape” in her most recent 


Before she realized what 


In the left foreground, 
The “still” photographer, left jobless for a minute, 


had presence of mind enough to get a glass plate record of one of the most unexpected accidents in the history of picture 


making. 


Elapsed time, twenty minutes, and it took six men to get her away from the suction of death. 
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‘Khe Real Weston Bendis 


The ex-outlaw may be lacking in ro- 
mance but seems determined to prove 
that the “screen bandit” is all wrong. 


According 
to 


Al Jennings 
























By EmMaA-LINDsAy SQUIER 


WAS waiting at the church—for a bandit; not to marry 
him or convert him, but to interview him. Why the 
church? Well, I had to wait somewhere, and the edifice 
being centrally located— 

Anyway, there was I, waiting for Al Jennings, erstwhile 
notorious bandit and train robber, now movie star and producer 
of his own pictures, and I was so sure I'd know him by his 
ferocious black mustache and diabolical expression, to say noth- 
ing of his gigantic stature, that I hadn’t even requested him to 
wear a red carnation in his buttonhole. 

I was just eyeing rather nervously a beetle-browed giant who 
seemed to be elbowing through the crowd in the general direction 
of the church steps, and I was wondering if “outlawful” in- 
stincts were ever really forgotten or if I'd better hide my 
watch—when a mild voice at my shoulder said pardon, but 


“The outlaw of'real life,” declares Mr. Jen- 
nings, “wasted no time in the elaborate dis- 
play of firearms. To all appearances he was 
a law-abiding wayfarer, and no one suspected 
that his revolver was in the handiest pos- 
sible position—under his left arm, hidden by 
his coat.” At the left, a portrait of the ex- 
outlaw. 


was I the lady who was waiting for Al 
Jennings, and I turned to confront the 
famous ex-bandit himself, a red-headed 
little man who came about to my ear, 
with twinkling steel-blue eyes and the 
winning smile of a preacher or a book 
agent. 
“I’m sorry I’m so late,” he apolo- 
gized, “you see I was held up—” 
“Held up—” I echoed, startled. 
“By the heavy traffic,” he continued. 
“Oh!” I said. I was thinking how 
naturally the expressions of the old 
trade slipped out. 
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“And to make matters worse,” he went on, “I killed—” “The difierence between truth and fiction. The old west has 
“You killed—” I repeated faintly. been brutalized and man-handled for the sake of quick profits, 
the engine,” he proceeded, and 1 wonder that the old dead past doesn’t turn over in its 
\ and I had to shoot up Main alkali grave at the lurid concoctions put out on the screen as 
Street—”’ truthful representations of the days gone by. Every day we 
Not really—” I gasped. see ‘49 plots with 1918 settings; the heroine rides in an auto- 
at fifty miles an hour’ mobile, vet is kidnapped by painted Indians; the hero has a 
o get here before you left,” phone on his desk, yet rides forty miles to call out the soldiers 
he finished. from the fort! 
I said “Oh,” again, disappointed. “And the outlaws of the screen! If they were as big fools 


So you're invading the films as they are made out to be in ‘western’ pictures, they couldn't 
now,’ I commented when we were rob a baby’s penny bank. But the producers have the idea 


seated in the machine’ that a gang of ‘bad men’ have to be fantastically masked, 
speeding toward his carry a whole arsenal in plain sight, plan for days on the de- 
studio in Culver City. — tails of the robbery, and then carry it out with several hundred 


feet of thrills and romance. 
“Let me tell vou how it was actually done in those days,” 
he went on. ‘We didn’t wear masks and we didn’t carry our 
guns where they could be seen. There was very little 
bloodshed and no killing except in running fights. 
When my brother Frank and I decided to relieve a 
bank of some of its bullion, we went in quietly, he 
covered the cashier while I took the bags from the 
safe. then we'd lock up the cashiers in the vault for safe 
keeping. : 
“The pictures I am making will show the 
events of my outlaw career with the punish- 
ment and redemption that followed. The first 
one of the series is called ‘The Lady of the 
Dugout,’ and two bank robberies in it are 
filmed exactly as they occurred, some 
twenty vears ago. The first was un- 
premeditated 
a and was 
: carried out 
by Frank and myself alone. We 
got five thousand dollars, but we 
rode off into the desert—hungry, 
and without being able to buy a 
sandwich for all our gold. That was 
when we (Continued on page 111) 


And below, according to Mr. Jen- 


nings, is a verbatim reproduction of 
a real bank robbery. Unostentatious 
and with lack of bravado, the two 
outlaws, here pictured by Mr. Jen- 
nings and his brother, are sneaking 
into the little western bank after 
looking about for the sheriff. 


Nothing picturesque about 
the two hard-looking men 
> Yet they, 
says Mr. Jennings, repre- 


above, is there? 


sent the real western bad- 
man—as in contrast to the 
mythical, prettily - attired 
“bandit” of the screen. 
Remember, Al to little 
Johnny Jones an outlaw 
isnt an outlaw unless he 
bristles guns, wears chaps, 
sombrero and the rest of 


the imposing finery 


‘Yes,—peaceably,” he nodded, flashing a smile at me. “But 
at that there may Le a revolution in cinema circles if the 
public takes to my brand of western stuff.” 

“Oh, they'll like it!” I assured him enthusiastically. ‘The 
people love wild west pictures.” 

He smiled again, this time enigmaticall\ 

“Yes, but I’m not putting on ‘wild west’ pictures.” he said, 
“these are real west pictures.” 

“There’s a difference then?” I asked. 

“All the difference in the world,” he answered warmly. 
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™ E’LL Wear 
A Light Suit,” 
I Told. 


was 


Well, that Sounded Easy; so 


I Went Down to the Train 
To Meet 

Milton E. Hoffman. 

The Name 

Means Nothing ? 

Ah— 

But it Means a Whole Lot 
Out at Lasky’s, 

In Hollywood—only 

They don’t Call him 
Milton E. out There— 
He’s 

Manager Milt— 

Not “The Boss”’— 

Just “One of the Boys.” 

It would have been Fine 

If Every Other Man 

That Left the Santa Fe 
Hadn’t Worn 

A Light Suit. 

How 

Was I To Know? 

Well— 

I Picked 

A Portly Man 

With a Mustache 

Who Looked as If 

He’d Just Been Bossing 

A Big Director 

And Six Stars 

Around the Lot— 

And Stepped Up 

And Piped Out, 

“Mr Hoffman?” 

Well—no, 

It wasn’t Mr. Hoffman. 
Just then 

A Brisk Young Man 

With Keen Brown Eyes 
And a Smile 

Whizzed Past— 

I Grabbed him— 

“Mr. Hoffman ?” 

No Mistake this Time. 

(And 

He’d Been in Pictures 
Since 1906— 

First, Peddling Films; 

Then Publicity— 
Finally Managing—! 
“How do I Manage 
All those Stars? 

I Don’t,” he Smiled. 
“T Just Treat ’em 
Like Human Beings. 
Whenever one of ‘em 
Wants Something 

T Let him Have it 
In his Own Way— 


— 


Chicago, the Grand Crossing; the 
transfer-point for players on their 
flittings from coast to coast. 


Chicago, a place where they change 
trains and, in the sad, mad scramble 
of luggage and lunch between, run 
up to see “PHOTOPLAY.” 





KM 


4 Impressions 






A Bit Bored 

And Absent-minded. 
And he Would Insist 
Upon Talking 
About Trains. 
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And then, Sometimes 

He Doesn’t Want it 

After all. 

I Keep my Office-door Open, 
So Everybody 

From the Stars 

To the Office-boys 

Can Come In, 

And tell me 

Their Troubles. 

That’s all— 

Make ’em Happy. 
Something like 

The Kids in ‘The Bluebird’— 
Searching for Happiness—” 
And the Kids at Lasky’s, too— 
Only to Find It 

In Manager Milt’s Office. 
“Manage the Big. Four? 
Can’t be Done, my Child. 
Not for a Million Dollars! 
McAdoo, though, 

Will Give them Good Advice.” 


I Didn’t Even have Time 
To Say Good-bye 

To Mr. Hofiman. 

I saw— 

Eugene O’Brien— 

Yes, I Felt Just that Way 
About it, too— 

Coming Down the Tracks— 
And I Knew that Walk, 
And that Swing to his Broad Shoulders, 
And the Queer One-sided Smile. 
I Didn’t Know him, 

So I Just Stood There, and 
I Might Never have Met him 
If it hadn’t Been 

For Ruby DeRemer. 

She’s Awfully Pretty, Ruby— 
I’d have Liked her Anyway. 
She and ’Gene 

Had Played Together 

At Lasky’s, on the Coast. 
And she Smiled, and Said 
“You Know Mr. O’Brien, 
Don’t You?” 

I Got a Semi-close-up 

Of the O’Brien 

Mouth-corner Drawl, 

That he Borrowed 

From Yankee-doodle Cohan. 
He Acted 


Maybe he Knew 

That Making Folks Miss Their Trains, 
Is My Specialty 
Oh, well— 
Louise Huff 
Almost Made Hers. 
She 
Was Only Vacationing, 
Anyway, and had Come 
To Chicago, on a Lark, 
With Mrs Allan Dwan— 
Who Said, 
Before she Caught her Train 
From New York— 
For the West— 
“Come on Along, Louise!” 
And that’s how I Happened to Meet her. 
You’re Just Thinking 
That the Gerry Society 
Ought to do Something 
About this Blonde Engaging Huff, 
When 
She’ll Begin to Tell You 
About Mary Louise Huff-Jones, 
Her Four-year-old Kickapoo— 
(i. e., Young Indian.) 
“Mary Louise 
Will Call Me 
‘Miss Huff’ before Folks. 
And then People Say, 
‘Poah Child—its Mothah 
Is a Motion Pictuh Actress’!” 
Southern? Yes! 
But her Drawl 
Is the Only Slow Thing 
About Louise. 
I Think she Put the “Ge” 
Into Georgia. 


And where had I Seen 
Mrs. Dwan Before? 

She was Pauline Bush— 
Remember her 

In those Old Americans 
With Wallie Reid— 

And with Rex? 

She was 

A Real Pioneer, 

Though you’d Never Believe it 
To Look at her. 

She’s a Grey-eyed Minerva 
With a Sense of Humor. 
And she Says 

Maybe she’ll Come Back, 
Sometime. 








[FE’S most important anti-climaxes owe their occurrence 

to the most trivial incidents. Thus, Kent Mortimer’s 

escape from a marriage with the fortune-hunting Adele 

Hovt was attributed to so trivial a thing as the collapse 
of his fortune. 


Almost overnight Kent had found himself a poor man, fol- 
lewing a disastrous piquancy of his heavy 
it was all over but the figuring, Kent v 
bad. “Well.” he said to himself, “I've still got a bride-to-be, 
at any rate. -If she is the sport I imagine her to be then 
it'll be us for three-and-a-bath.” 

But she wasn’t that sort of sport. Kent found out that 


investments. After 


sn t feeling sO awfully 


evening. in attendance at some obligatory 


social function. He took a quiet interval 
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The Wick 


Mortimer nearly married a 
woman who wanted his for- 
tune—but to the rescue came 
poverty and the Gutter Rose. 


during a dance to slip with Adele into the conservatory and 
there to tell her what had happened. Just as though she 
hadn't known the truth. The whole town knew it. Expecting 
scmething in the form of sympathy, he was quite naturally 
astounded to see her chin go up, her eyes go cold and 
her lips formulate the words: 
“You know, dear Kent, for papa’s sake I could 
never marry a poor man!” 

This was, I assure you, far more of a 
blow to Kent than the news of his 
financial ruin. He had never sus- 
picioned that Adele’s affection 
hinged upon his financial status, 
but had imagined that her pro- 

fessed affection was real. 

Just clear from the vision of 

dancing feet and _ rollicking 

music in the ball room, Kent 
studied his fiancee with a 
maturing curiosity. Adele, 
looking and feeling guilty, 
was fingering the ring on her 
engagement finger and staring 
at it with a growing ferocity. 
Then suddenly, she tore it 
off as though it were a band 
of fire, and jamming it into 
the hand of her ex-fiance, 
would have fled from his 
side. But Kent clutched 
her arm and said, hotly sar- 
castic: 

“VYes—for papa’s sake, 
you couldn’t marry—a poor 
man!” 

In another part of the 
house, Adele joined her 
restless parents. Observing 
that the ring was gone from 
her daughter’s finger, the 
mother smiled _ shrewdly, 
relievedly. Then, as_ her 
glance centered on _ the 
pearls about Adele’s neck, 
her relief could not con- 
tain itse'f in silence. 

“Thank goodness, my 
dear,’ she breathed. “You 
didn’t return the pearls— 
let us go from here. I'll 
ask for the details when 
we are inside the car.” 

Papa Hoyt, whose ears 
should have been burning 
deeply, dug into his chin 
with a contemplative fin- 


Holding the necklace in her hands, 
she thought of Kent. Then, dis- 
pelling her happiness, his words 
echoed in her mind—‘“I hate a 
thief!” 


~ 





ed Darlin 


By 


LeicH METCALFE 


ger ‘and remained silent. He too felt relieved. It had been 
a narrow escape from tying up with a pauper. 

In fifteen minutes they stood at the curb, entering their 
limousine. Adele had whipped her scarf more tightly about 
her neck and in doing so, the pearl necklace came unfastened 
and fell to the carpeted walk. The door closed, the machine 
slid silently away, the footman was oblivious to aught that 
was wrong, and the arm of a little ragged girl leaned out from 
the walk and grabbed in the necklace. In a second the ragged 
girl was scurrying down the street, the necklace tight in her 
grimy fingers. 

Mary Stevens, the Gutter Rose, had made a great find! 

Hardly had the Hoyt car turned into the boulevard when 
Adele missed her pearls. The car turned back and with the 
crowd of departing guests assisting, an hysterical search was 
made for the missing pearls. On the testimony of Papa Hoyt, 
officers, hailed to the scene, were sent out on the run after the 
Gutter Rose. Many blocks down the avenue, she stopped for 
breath and to puzzle out the best way to escape. She drew 
out the pearls and looked at them ad- 
miringly, then to suddenly dart off 
again at the sound of the pursuers be- 
hind. 

In the meantime, Kent, absolutely 
disgusted, had climbed into a _ cab 
(having discharged his own limousine in 
his sudden program of rigid economy) 
and rattled through the streets for his 
home. He passed the fleeting figure of 
the Gutter Rose and drew up before 
his place. Mary, hiding against the 
fence, watched him emerge from the 
auto and run up the steps, then to turn 
round and run back after opening the 
door. While he stood there paying the 
anxious cabby his forgotten fare, the 





The Wicked Darling 


“I—I wasn’t doin’ nothin’,” she was pleading. ‘“I—I—was 
just hiding from the cops!” 

Kent smiled. This incident was drawing him out of his 
troubles. However, it would probably be best to call the 
police. He lifted the phone but before signalling the operator, 
listened to Mary’s story. 

“I’m down and out,” she was saying. “I didn’t come here 
to steal.” And then she told of being chased by the police 
who accused her of stealing something. 

Kent put down the phone. After all, he debated, why have 
the girl arrested? Perhaps she was honest. He smiled dryly, 
crossing the room and returning with a decanter and glasses. 

“You see,” he said, dryly, “I have no servants. In fact, I 
haven't much of anything!” 

Mary, skeptical, surveyed the elaborate library before an- 
swering. Then: 

“Well, you certainly got a swell joint, anyway.” 

Kent looked at her soberly. “Very nice. 
this ‘swell joint’ will be sold!” 

Mary—so suddenly come into the minds of a variety of 
people—was now being made the subject of a breathless debate 
in an underworld den. “Uncle” Fadem, foster-father of the 
Gutter Rose, yet without any sense of paternal responsibility 
toward her, was talking with Connors, one of the den of 
thieves. Connors had just come from the neighborhood of the 
ball and had seen, from a secure distance, Mary snatch up 
the pearls from the side of the limousine. And now he was 
telling Fadem about it. 

Fadem wanted those pearls. And he meant to get them! 

But the pearls were safe with the Gutter Rose, now dia- 
logueing with Kent. Kent had come to decide that the little 
intruder was not a bad one and had be- 
come sociable enough to give her a 
resume of his troubles. Mary, whose 
life in a handicapping environment had 
done nothing to deplete her honest in- 
terest in romance and loyalty, was 
astounded. 

“You mean to say she slipped you the 
icy mitt—just because you lost your 
coin?” 

Kent smiled dryly. “She is not 
exactly to blame! She was only being 
honest to herself—and her position.” 

The girl arose, admiration evident in 
her face. “I’m goin’ to be movin’,” 
she said. “But let me tell you, friend 


But to-morrow 


girl scurried up the steps and, deciding 
this would be a good place to hide, 


ARRATED, by permission, from the 
story of the same name by Evelyn 
Campbell, as produced by Universal with 


—you're some bird!” 
But after Kent had smilingly told 


the following cast: 


quite impulsively sneaked in through 


M Ne 
the open door. She stumbled along tok Masthaa pate 
through the darkened hall and stepped a eee 
into the library. Then, hearing the re- Fadem .....+-+++++:- 

Adee TO! 200.603. 


turning footsteps of Kent, she darted 
under the library table and waited. 

Kent entered the library and flopped into a great chair, 
drawing out a cigarette. For some time he sat musing in the 
dark, as the nervous Gutter Rose assayed to keep quiet under 
the table. 

Kent was cheered considerably by the realization that he 
had found out the truth about Adele. “I should consider my- 
self lucky,” he thought, “to learn in time. Perhaps I’m not so 
badly off after all. I have doubtless saved myself domestic 
troubles in later years.” 

He arose and stepped over to the fireplace. Whimsically, 
he opened one of the table drawers and rummaged through a 
bundle of letters—Adele’s letters for the most part. Stooping 
to pick one up that had fallen to the floor, Kent’s eye struck 
the heel of a woman’s shoe. Following the shoe, he was 
astounded to discover the fringe of a skirt. Presently, by 
moving the table aside, he saw the intruder. His eyes widened 
and he smiled. The girl arose, frightened. 


oie tatatans Priscilla Dean 
...- Wellington Playter 
rimaenee Lon Chaney 


Sea Gertrude Astor 


her goodnight, and had gone up to his 
room, the Gutter Rose slipped back in 
the house. But she overlooked the 
dazzling array of valuables she might 
have picked up, taking with her but 
one article—the portrait of Adele Hoyt. 
Then, swiftly, and with a new deter- 
mination in her heart, she sped back to the underworld. 

She found Connors in his favorite dive. 

Connors leered darkly at the girl and muttered, with a 
wink: 

“Well, Mary—we certainly cleaned up tonight, eh?” 

She lifted her face fearlessly and stared at him. She did 
not intend to give up her find; she didn’t know yet just what 
she would do with the pearls, but she did not intend letting 
them get into the hands of the iniquitous Connors and “Uncle” 
Fadem. 

“T lost ‘em in the getaway,”’-she muttered. 

Connors was undismayed. Nodding his head, he continued. 
“Oh, that’s all right, kiddo. If you don’t want to flash ‘em 
now that’s all right. But there’s something else I wanna say.” 

He reached out and took her hand, with a display of crude 
affection. “I gotta a nice pretty little flat picked out and 
you're goin’ to move in tonight!” 
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The girl wheeled and struck Connors across the face. He 
grabbed for her, missed her, and, held by the barkeeper who 
vas loyal to the Gutter Rose, stood impotently by as the girl 


swept up the stairs. At sight of Fadem on the stairs she 
stopped. 

“I’m not comin’ in to stay,” she burst 
here long enough to say that I’m 
the whole filthy bunch! Do yu get me?” 

And so it was that Mary, the Gutter Rose, who had been 
reared in a cradle of iniquity, had, through the inspiration of 
Kent Mortimer and his knightly attitude toward womanhood, 
suddenly realized the higher life was far more desirable, and 
had so terminated her sojourn with Connors and Fadem and 
their ilk. The next day she went to work in a cheap restaurant 
as a waitress. And it was here, as such things happen, that 
she next saw Kent. For Kent had now relinquished all claim 
to his properties, to pay off debts, and had established himsel! 
in a modest rooming house. Kent promised to come back for 
her that night at quitting time. And eight o’clock found them 
together Kent was studying Mary 
earnestly. 


out. “I just stopped 


through with all of you 


outside the restaurant 


“Curious—that I should have thought vou were a thief,” 
he was saying. 
Mary turned her face to his. “And if I was?” she asked, 


thinking of the pearl necklace. 

Kent was in earnest. ‘Then I'd be awfully disappointed— 
a thief!” 

Kent left a thoughtful young woman at her rooming house, 
near his. And that night, on her bed, Mary drew out the 
picture of Adele Hoyt and looked at it long and earnestly. 
‘You wanted his money,” she herself. “And all I 
want is his love!” Then, impulsively, 
and kissed it. “That,” she said, 

Then she walked over to the 


because I hate 


said to 


she drew it to her lips 
“is for throwing him down!” 


window 


sill and carried back a 




















flowerpot. Sitting against the door, she inverted the pot and 
dumped out the plant. At the bottom was the necklace. 
Holding it in her hands, she thought of Kent. Then, dis- 
pelling her happiness, his words came to her mind— 

“T hate a thief!” 

It was only natural that in the course of time Connors 
would discover the whereabouts of Mary. And when he did 
he essayed to stop her, but it was the time she always met 
Kent and he was just coming up. And then Kent won the 
enmity of Connors—and Mary’s greater admiration. 

But a few minutes later Connors, enraged at being struck 
by his girl's sweetheart, stood behind a post and, with hasty 
aim, fired a revolver at the figure of Kent. 

Kent staggered. Sometime later—in his own room—he re- 
gained consciousness. Mary and a doctor stood at his side. 
His shoulder had been struck. 

Downstairs the physician and officer, seeking to learn from 
Kent who his assailant might be, faced a worried housekeeper. 

‘He hasn't paid his rent for weeks,” she said. “What am I 
to do?” 

On the landing above stood Mary, listening. 
Kent was flat broke! And her mind went to 
the only possible source of revenue. The pearls! 

Half an hour later she entered the dive where Fadem sat 
with his eternal stein. In her hand were two of the pearls. 
Fadem seized upon them greedily as she set them down. 

“Ah—” he muttered. ‘Where are the others?” 

“Never mind the rest—how much for these?” 

Fadem haggled but ended in giving the girl a goodly roll of 
bills for the two pearls. And she paid off the outstanding 
debt to the landlady. 

When Mary returned to her room she did not know that she 
was closely followed by Connors, sent by Fadem. And when 
she went back to Kent she did not see Connors lurking in the 
alley way. As soon as she was gone he went up into her 
room. Fifteen minutes of searching—fruitless searching—sent 
Connors into a rage. Approaching the window he picked up 

the flowerpot and, to give vent to his great anger, 
grabbed it up and slammed it down to the floor. 

Just then he heard footsteps outside the door. 

In a panic, Connors leaped to the window and 

was outside before the knob had _ turned 

and the door opened. Framed in the door- 

way was Mary, staring in growing excite- 

ment at the chaos about the room and 

at the open window. Her 


Her heart sank 
as she realized. 


eves 


Through the inspiration of 
Kent, the Gutter Rose real- 
ized that the higher life was 
more desirable 
to work in a 


and went 
restaurant. 
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turned to the remains of the flowerpot—and her heart leaped 
in joy as she saw the pearls safe among the earth. She 
stooped down and swept them into her hands, then 
walked over to the bed and sat down. 

Her thoughts went back to the scene in Kent’s 
room half an hour before. “Square 
and good,” he had said and yet— 
she realized that in returning the pearls, she 
would lose the man she loved. She stood 
up and with a long sigh, stuffed the 
pearls in her pocket and left the room. 

Shortly after, believing the girl had 
intended giving the pearls to Kent, as 
he had trailed her to and from the 
man’s room, Connors decided that he 


would make Kent cough up. Hence 
he called on him. ° 

“IT want de pearls my _ skirt 
gave yu. Kick in!” 


Kent was puzzled. What re- 
lationship could there possibly 
be between this gunman and 
the girl he was on the 
verge of loving? “You 
mean,” he said slowly, 
trying to comprehend, 
“that I have a_ pearl 
necklace which Miss 
Stevens gave me?” 

Connors _ nodded. 
“Y"u got me!” 

Kent gasped. Then 
—she was not a poor 
but respectable working 
girl after all? Instead 
she was “the skirt” of 
an obviously criminal 
gunman of the under- 
world. Then she had 
lied! Kent groaned. 

Suddenly he heard her 
coming along the hall 
and stop at his door. 
Connors heard her 
and with a stifled oath, 
jerked a revolver from his 
pocket and, threatening Kent, 
backed to the window. Connors 
stepped out through the open window 
and Kent crossed the room and opened the door. 

Mary stepped in. She walked slowly into the room and hold- 
ing the pearls out in her hand, offered them to him. 

Kent was trying to comprehend. Mary spoke. 

‘“Honest—I wanted to give them back, but I wanted your 
love and I knew if—if—” 

Kent, still stunned by the information that the girl had 
been a thief, looked down at her sadly. Then he explained 
what he had just learned. 

“I would have banked my life on you, Mary,” he said. 

Then, back into the room came Connors and made a grab 
for the pearls, held loosely in Mary’s tan fingers. Kent 
threw himself on Connors, and then followed a struggle for 
possession of the gun. So the two struggled across the room, 
the gun was lost and Mary made a dive for it. But hardly 
had she touched it before Kent swung Connors about and his 
head struck against the window sill. The thug fell limp. 

By this time the alarmed landlady had rounded up several 
police officers and they were hammering on the door. Con- 
nors staggered out the back window again. Apparently the 
other two heard nothing. The girl was staring sadly into the 
sullen face of Kent. She reminded him of the arm, made a 
gesture as though she would examine it. 

“No, Mary,” he said, shaking his head. 


also 


“T trusted you 
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“T took a damn good beatin’ 
for those pearls and now you 
ie come through with ’em!” 


once. 


What you did was bad enough. But to lie about 
living respectably—” 

Further argument was out of the question. The door burst 
open and the officers and landlady entered. When Kent had 
listlessly explained the situation and had directed the officers 
to the fire escape down which Connors was scurrying, he held 
open the door for Mary to pass out. 

“I’m sorry—Mary,” he said, in farewell. 

So the Gutter Rose went back to the gutter. First back to 
the old underworld—Fadem’s dive—and then, after seeing that 
the pearls went back to Adele Hoyt, in a visit that Mary tried 
to make as pleasant as possible, she went to the river. But 
Connors had again followed her. 

“Old Fadem’s about to join the angels,’ he imparted 
casually. “An’ he’s callin’ for you, Mary. Better run back 
and see what he wants to say.” 

This had the desired effect. Mary went back—to find herself 
in a trap. No sooner had she entered Fadem’s empty bed- 
room, than Connor came in behind her and locked the door. 

“T took a damn good beatin’ for them pearls and now you 
come through!” 

Connors grabbed her hand and by the process of torture 
(Continued on page 112) 











De setionn Movies in Japan 


Perhaps this story belongs on the pages 
of The Better Photoplay League—Dr. By 


Numata tells how Japan gets better 


TrRuMAN B. Hanpy 
pictures by merely demanding them. 










, APAN, the progressive, has adopted the American pictureplay as a means of edu- 
cating its people. An official step has been taken by the Japanese government in 
sending its chief film censor, Dr. Segeru Numata, a member of the Nipponese 
home office and one of the advisory staff of the Imperial University at Tokyo, to 

this country to get first-hand knowledge of film conditions. He is to return to his 

own country with an accurate knowledge of the whys apd wherefores of American 
in production, which he claims is the foremost on the globe, in order that he may advise 
‘= the Japanese producing companies— 
nine of them—what to do and how to 

1 do it. 


~ 








Dr. Numata, a highly-educated, alert 
little man, is in Los Angeles. The 
western studios have opened their 
gates to him, and he is a daily vis- 
itor there, hobnobbing with the 
leading lights of the company. 
studying modern methods of 
photoplay making, and gath- 
ering a series of data for 
publication in the jour- 













Scissorless Censorship! 


ERE’S a film censor who, instead of 
hacking the heart out of pictures, 
pastes back what some other fellow took 
out. Read the following, told by Dr. 
Segeru Numata, Japan’s chief film censor, 
now visiting in this country: 

“At first I had to fight against the high 
officials, who tried to crush my views. 
But the Japanese press finally took up my 
case and at length my ideals won out. For 
instance, ‘Where Are My Children’ was to 




















be shown in Tokyo and certain govern- 

7 : mental heads wished certain portions ex- 

Motion pictures, purgated. After a careful viewing and 

he Says, have study of the picture, I did not agree with 

1 madea lasting im- them. The run-off w- '4 back for some 

pression on the time, although in the end the film was 
shown uncut.” 


nals of his country. 


Japanese public. 

While only a compara- 
tively few representa- 
tive American screen 
dramas have had a showing in the Orient, they have set the pace. 

Before the war, Japan’s knowledge of the silversheet was confined almost 
entirely to Italian-made plays, artistic, though “impossible.” With the 
entrance of Italy into the world tonflict, however, production ceased, and 
the Japanese film market was supplied largely with plays from the 

United States. 

“Our people,’ Dr. Numata said, “are unusually impressionable. The 
Japanese like extremity. Extremity is manifest in their character, at one 
* extreme so strong, at the other so weak. Our public is like the typical 

American small-town audience, childlike, anxious, eager, not too critical, 

and very impressionable. 

“This latter fact makes of particular importance a strict film cen- 
sorship. When the first motion pictures came to our country we saw 
nothing but western and underworid plays. The people liked them 
very much, as they are fond of action. But not when they learned 

there were better ones to be had! Now our exhibitors de- 
mand logical, tense, tragic and emotional films,—the kind 
that make you think a bit before forming a definite opinion. 
We are more or less a military, though not a militaristic, 
nation, whose people are taught the use of the sword as well 
as the pen. 

“Tnce’s ‘Civilization’ has appealed to us perhaps more than 
anything we have seen. Nazimova as yet has not arrived 
in Japan, but when she gets there she will e greatly liked, 
as her plays are the type that the Japanese people desire.” 

The other two films that have made the greatest im- 
pression in Nippon and that the exhibitors have proclaimed 
the big drawing cards are strangely enough both Lois Weber 
productions, “Where Are My Children” and “Shoes.” The 
former was perhaps the first great social drama shown in the Orient. The 
latter, coming shortly afterward, only intensified its moral. 

Plays like “Where Are My Children,” says Dr. Numata, are the kind 

that are to bring Japanese culture (Continued on page 109) 


If we miust have censors Dr. Numata 
is a pretty fair model to pattern after. 




















Dr. Segeru Numata, 
Japan's chief film 
censor, came to this 
country to study 
American methods of 
production at the stu- 
dios in Hollywood, 
California. The Jap- 
anese, he says, want 
pictures that make 
you think. And they 
get what they want, 
by popular demand. 
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She Won by a Nose! 


Ol have heard of 
sacrificing 
for their Art. Or 
are you one of these 


actresses 


blasé persons who simply 

cant work up any enthusiasm over art with its first letter 
capitalized, much less over the idea of an actress sacrificing 
anything for it? If so, read no further. For this is a tale 
of Art, an artiste—Yorska—her nose, and how she sacrificed 
for it. 

Madame Yorska, you see, is a tragedienne who has gained 
considerable measure of fame in the eastern part of our justly 
celebrated United States. Besides this, she is the favorite 
pupil of Madame Sarah Bernhardt and has a notable reputa- 
tion for dramatic exce!lence on the European continent. When 
Yorska contracted to do a series of feature pictures, she and 
her managers thought it would be easy sailing. 

It happened that the first part she had to play was that of 
an aristocratic French girl. This was not difficult for Madame. 
She has the temperament, the poise, the clothes, and—the 
nose. Her very aristocratic, rather prominent feature was 
perfectly in keeping with the requirements of the story. Be- 
sides, kind photographers and careful directors saw to it she 
avoided profiles as much as possible. The result was highly 
satisfactory. Small wonder that Madame and her friends, after 
viewing the picture in the projection room, were moved to 
congratulate the actress upon her triumph in the cinema. 

So far so good. Until the scenario for her second pro- 
duction was chosen, cast, and under way. This time it was 
a music-hall story—again laid in Paris, but with the leading 
character that of a cabaret singer. The part required consum- 
mate artistry on the part of the patrician Yorska; but there is 
no doubt that she could have put it over in the most convinc- 
ing fashion if—it hadn’t been for her nose. 

Now, dance-hall singers are not properly supposed to possess 





Originally Yorska’s was Roman. 
it’s a super-snub—but it screens well. 


























and after. 


aristocratic Roman _ noses. 
The fact that a Roman nose 
indicates aristocratic lineage 
means nothing to the motion 
picture camera. The film 
character required a plebeian super-snub. Yorska hadn’t it. 
Yorska—though an artiste and a tragedienne and the favorite 
pupil of Madame Sarah Bernhardt—Yorska was what is known 
in some circles as a good scout. Yorska had her own nose 
made over to fit the part! 

Consulting with specialists, she found it could be done. 
Painful? “I can bear it,” said Madame, “it is for my art.” 
And she straightway submitted to an operation which broke 
the bone in her nose, removed part of it so as to make it 
perfectly straight, and then rounded off the tip. For several 
days Yorska suffered excruciating pain which was not in the 
least alleviated by the thought that if the operation did not 
prove successful, it would leave her disfigured for life. But 
after two weeks, when the wound was healed, Yorska found 
herself the fortunate possessor of a beautifully bourgeoise new 
nose; and if she had been inclined to mourn her original 
Koman feature she had only to realize the picture possibilities 
of its successor, and go on her film way rejoicing. 

Yorska had completed an engagement as “Salome” with the 
Washington Square Players in New York when the camera 
claimed her. She began her dramatic career in Paris. Although 
born in this country and press agented as the daughter of a 
Russian Consul General, she received all her dramatic training 
in the French capital, whither her father’s calling brought her. 
She was a member of Bernhardt’s company for some time. 

Yorska’s first experience on the American stage was in the 
West, where she played in English. Later she toured the 
country in vaudeville. Her first real success in this country 
was made with the French Drama Society, of which she was 
not only the star, but the artistic director as well. 


Now 
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ELtmMEeR M. RosBBINs 


QUARTER of a million dollars 
is spent each year in corres- 
pondence between motion pic- 
ture celebrities and fans. 

Three thousand letters arrive daily at 
Hollywood _ studios. Ninety percent 
are addressed to stars. 

Over eighty secretaries are emploved. 
Their salaries aggregate $90,000 per year. 

The following figures are careful 
estimates based on interviews with the 
studios and many leading screen players: 


COST TO THE FAN 


Postage on letters mailed... .$32,850.00 
Cost of stationery ......... 19,950.00 


COST TO THE STAR 


Postage on replies...:....... $47,450.00 
Cost of stationery.......... 15,500.00 
Cost of photographs......... 75,920.00 
Salaries of secretaries....... 90,000.00 
Misceilaneous office expense.. 5,000.00 

EE woudacwasenaeweeee $286,670.00 


Answering individual letters is one of 
the most important details of studio 
work. There is a distinct connection 
with the box office receipts. Stars find 
it a necessary expense to the mainten- 
ance of name. 

For this article, the writer was allowed 
to read and tabulate the first thousand 
letters received by Dorothy Gish at her 
Hollywood studio during August. Ex- 
amples given were taken at random or for 
type. They are representative of letters 
received by any well known star. 


“DeEaR DorotHy: 

I wrote you some time ago and asked 
you for your picture. It came this 
morning but the name on it was written 
by some one else. Please serd me an- 
other and write it yourself. I have a 
copy of your signature on a letier written 
two years ago.” 


Rubber stamp and secretarial signa- 
tures have been weighed and found want- 
ing. Minnie Wilkins of Poughkeepsie, 
wants the real signature of her favorite. 
and if you know Minnie, you know she's 
going to have it. 

At least fifty better known plavers 
spend from thirty minutes to an hour 
each day signing letters and photographs. 

Who writes? What do they write about ? 





td 





ee —— ae 


99 town that I need awful bad. It only costs $13.45 and if you 


would send me the money I would tell everybody that you 
T, °® sent me the coat and you would get plenty of advertising 
e out of it and I guess advertising is what you want. There is 


another one in the same window for $18.00 but I don't like 
the shade.” 
A quarter of a million dollars is spent 
annually on correspondence between Needless to say, letters of this type are never answered. 
ce >) 
the “fans”? and the players. What do Although sales agents never found the players very good 
they write about? Whowrites? Read on. prospects, eleven letters out of a thousand are from people 
with something to sell. In this case, 
eight were ordinary form letters, 








Everyone writes, about every- copies of which were sent to every 
thing. well known star. Three were “Fol- 
ve e . ‘ T™ . 99 r » . carte . , ‘ 
Ninety percent of the letters in- Cost to the Fan: low up forms. Subjects covereu 
clude requests for photographs. : s 39 9 town lots, oil stocks, real estate and 
They usually open with highly flat- Postage on letters mailed .. .5 32,850.00 books. The balance were from 


: ‘ Cost of stationery. ..ssccese 19,950.00 _ apy ; 
tering comment on the picture last photographers offering cheap repro- 
seen: ductions of pictures by other studios. 
Cost to the Star: One out of twenty-five want jobs 


in the pictures. 
“DEAR DoroTuy: 




















Postage on replies ......... 47,450.00 
I have just seen your work in | Cost of stationery.......... 15,500.00 , 
st : j lo a oe 
‘Hearts of the World’ and I think Cost of photographs. ....... 75,920.00 oe 
you are wonderful. Please send me Salaries of secretaries...... 90,000.00 Please tell me if there is ever 
‘ as h togra yh ; I h int Pe iI F Miscellaneous... ee ee 2 5,000.00 anv opportunity to use me in one ot 
"0 ynotograph. ave a collec- Pe oasis : . ‘ 
ti . “3 = Wisse atten ake ™ ses your pictures. I want very much 
on of over 200. our ac er, €tc. ‘ost, $286,67 : 
Annual cost, $256,610.00 to become a picture player and J 
feel that I would make good if given 
Miss Gish mails fifty photographs a trial. 


a day. 

A movement credited to Charles Ray has curtailed fan 
demands to a ceriain degree. Mr. Ray announced he would 
send no pictures unless the fan enclosed a thrift stamp. He 
pastes the stamp on the picture sent. The habit caught 
quickly. Many of Miss Gish’s letters contain thrift stamps 
with no comment. This holds good throughout Hollywood. 

Until quite recently every well regulated household boasted 
an autograph album with one or more signatures of 
prominent people. 













“DEAR Dorotny: 
I received your letter and the photograph, and it 
completes my file. You should see it. I bought a leath- 
er covered looseleaf book in which I placed all the 
letters from different stars. Each letter faces the 
autographed photograph. Your picture is 
the very first in the book, which is full now 
and I am having it bound solid with my 
name stamped in gold on the outside.” 


There are certain complications too, in 
sending our photographs. Note the rather 
strained tone of this brief message: 


“Miss GIsH: 

1 received the photograph yesterday 
and find it is the same pose as the one 
vou sent me a year ago. 1 have given it 
to one of your admirers who lives near me. 
‘lease send me a new one.” 


Requests for money represent almost one out 
of forty letters. The amount asked ranges 
from 50 cents to $500.00, depending on the 
needs of the writer. The “nerve” displayed is 
aptly shown in the following rather fair sample: 


Who writes all these 


“DEAR DoroTuy: letters?) What do they 

: ; . nf » reite 

I know you are making lots of money and I am a a re 
poor girl without any parents. There is a coat down a 
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Photoplay 


Which sometimes comes couched in different terms: 
“Dear Dorothy: 

I am just like the character you played in “Hearts of the 
World” and I know that if I ever got into the movies I could 


become a big star. I would be willing to work for almost 
nothing at all to start with and until I got to be a star in my 
own right I could be in your com- 





Magazine 


Presents come nearly every day. Some are returned, some 
are kept, according to the nature of the letter and whether 
or not anything is known of the sender. Lately there has 
been an increase in the presents of a military nature. Usually, 
in Miss Gish’s case, from.British or Canadian soldiers: 


“Dear Dorothy: 


























pany.” I know you must use lip rouge in 
your picture makeup, so am send- 

Letters from _ religious writers, Cl £ the 1.000 ing you something for your dress- 
fanatics usually—generally comprise 1aracter of the I, ing room table. It is a cartridge 
eight or ten pages written very Letters Received from the rifle of a German soldier 
closely in small handwriting. In- tw Mies Gish who won't kill any more babies. I 

Slee ° . r } as sn: : Tilia ° ; : 
vestigation of one writer whose let- y . ° have polished it and fashioned it 
ters reach Dorothy at intervals of Requests for photographs. .... 94 myself, but I don’t know whether 
six weeks, shows the writer has Requests for money....-+-+00+0+-+ 27 the rouge is the kind you use or not. 
} ; P weet his ii He Requests for positions............. 4] it would sless : k » het 
about twenty stars on his list. te Requests for souvenirs. ........... 23 woulc Pp ease me to know that 
urges each one to stage a religious Requests for part of costume....... 16 you have it before you when you 
production and follow the faith he Solicitation for charities........... 21 are working.” 
has embraced. Such letters are Letters from sales agents.......... Ll 

: weered Appeals from religious fanatics .... 16 The lett ' led { Win 
REVES answered. : Letters with presents ............. Ll . e letter was mauled irom -\Win- 

Comes also the souvenir hunter, Comments on pictures (good)... .. .. .544 nipeg, by a soldier who went “Over 
whose sun has by no means gone 7 . 2s SS rere There” with the Princess Pat Regi- 
down: Really constructive criticism ...... 6 ment The “Lip stick” as it is 

; To use name in advertising........ 7 —lled 1 ij la a ta f 
Asking strictly personal questions. . 61 cal ec m : studio ; anguage, adorms 
“Dear Dorothy: Proposals of marriage............. 9 Miss Gish’s dressing table. 

I am making a collection of locks felling the family troubles ........ 47 There is a touch of pathos, too, 
of hair of famous people. Please Enclosing postage for reply. .......121 in the arrival of some _ presents. 
send me some of your hair comb- The following letter began a steady 
ings and some of your sister Lil- correspondence that will not cease 
lian’s.”’ unless the sender of the first letter 


Letters of this nature comprise about one-fortieth of the 
mail. Requests vary all the way from clothes to properties 
used in pictures. Miss Gish states that after the release of 
a picture in which she carried a kodak, there were at least 


so chooses: 
“Dear Miss Dorothy Gish: 
I am eleven years of age. I cannot walk but I have a 
wheel chair. I go to see your pictures and I like you. I am 
sending you a present which is a book rack that I have made 





a dozen requests for that article, so that the fan “could have myself. I hope that you have a lot of books because I like 
something to remember her by.” (Continued on page 112) 
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O get the proper “punch” for the Charles 
Ray photoplay, “The Busher,” Thomas 
H. Ince put on a real game. Five hundred 
extras were hired at five dollars a_ head. 
Professional baseball men were used and the 
outfit cost $4,000 for one day. It looked 
as if the scene would be finished in fine shape 
when Charlie Ray, the “pitcher,” walked in 
from the diamond and said: “You'll have to 
call it off for today; my whip has given out 
I’ve pitched about fourteen innings now.” 
Jerome Storm, directing, yelled through his 
megaphone: “Listen, people—work’s off for 
today; report at eight tomorrow morning; 
same location.” Everybody was smiling but 
Ince. Why should he? This meant another 
$4,000 out of the treasury. 


Charlie Ray’s $8,000 Ball Game 


Se Be mee : 






Here is Charlie giving a few pointers to director Jerome Storm about the 
composition of the baseball crowd, a real one, pictured at the left. The big 
scene did not evolve from Ray’s gesture as the picture would indicate; it 
took some time to work it out. 
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Mr. Rowland’s 
Rejoinder. 


The picture magnate who 
has a sense of humor gener- 
ally refers to his own estate 
in terms of sarcasm. In his opinion the busi- 
ness in its present aspects is quite, quite nutty. 

All of which must be understood to appre- 
ciate Dick Rowland’s blistering epigram when 
informed that “the Big Five” were about to 
withdraw from all managerial affiliation, and 
lead the industry in a campaign of “direct to 
the ultimate consumer” slogans. 

“Ah!” observed the president of Metro, 


dryly, “the lunatics are now running the 
asylum !” 

©) 

2 
Higher Prices— The common gabble where- 


for what? ever self-appointed doctors 
of the picture business gath- 
er is that authors are not paid enough for story 
material; that in a game where the star becomes 
a millionaire, while the director gets as much 
as a corporation lawyer and the producer at 
least enjoys a big flash 
of apparent prosper- 
ity, the author emerges 
from the small ter- 
minus of the trumpet. 
This, as does most 
of the garden 
talk of the corner- 
store wiseacre, has 
an element of 
truth in it. 
But Photoplay Magazine dares 
throw a grenade into the popular trench 
by saying that by and large, on the whole, the 


author is getting just about what he de- 
serves. 
This is not literary Bolshevism. Photoplay 


has not become the chained mouthpiece of the 
magnates. It is the truth. 

What the film business does need, and need 
most desperately, is big prices for better stories. 
Out of a thousand people who write for the 
screen you won’t find twenty who are taking 
any pains at all, and not more than half that 
number are turning out extraordinary material. 
The author is not necessarily to blame. 
Through the years in our immediate vicinity he 
has been led continually toward quantity writ- 
ing of more or less commerical character. The 
authorial celebrity—as Mr. Giffen told us so 
unerringly last month—has at hardly any mo- 
ment considered the movies worthy the com- 
plete extension of his powers. Once abused 
forever aloof: such seems to be the attitude of 
eight out every ten men of name whose stuff 
has been picturized. 

There is no occasion for a general uplift of 
prices. There would be no justice in a general 
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AND TIMELY COMMENT 





establishment of substantial dramatic royalties. 
The majority of motion picture stories are not 
worth it. It would be putting a premium on 
mediocrity. 

But the hour has struck for the real thing 
One might almost say that it is now or never. 
We want men who will bring all the forces of 
alert intelligence to a substantial and satisfying 
study of every angle of pictorial expression. 
Having such men, we must demand and obtain 
for them the fullest and finest recognition that 
the creative world affords. The thing worth 
while ought to have royalty. The thing worth 
while ought to be respected by and protected 
from the whimsical ravages of the commercial 
director. The thing worth while ought to have 
at least the respect of the star. When Mr. 
Belasco buys a play for Miss Frances Starr the 
author may, and generally does, profit by Mr. 
Belasco’s unerring criticisms and shrewd sug- 
gestions—but neither the famour Mr. Belasco 
nor the distinguished Miss Starr presumes to 
make the author a monkey, a goat or a joke. 
And the author profits according to their profit, 
in direct ratio. 

As an ultimate expression, we doubt wheth- 
er the average screen story is worth the amount 
paid for it. 

At the same time, we must put the premium, 
the big premium, on the genuine product. 
Higher prices for better stories ! 


** Films’’—a 


Composition. 


The terms of art become inter- 
changeable where arts are re- 
cognized as standard. It is in 
the mode to call a painting a symphony, or a 
symphony a tone-painting. A short play may 
be an overture, a lyric masterpiece a poem, and 
a good opera is generally best described as a 
music-drama. 

The best recognition comes not from with- 
out, as a matter of force, but from within, as a 
factor of unconscious tribute. Thus the motion 
picture is exacting its bows, its imitative names 
and its facsimilies in all the other media of ex- 
pression there are. 

Alfredo Casella, an Italian composer of the 
newer French school of music-making, has just 
completed an intense and rather extensive tonal 
picture of the recent war’s phases, which he 
calls by the short, powerful, apt name—‘Films.”’ 
We have not heard Mr. Casella’s measures 
recently played for the first time in America, at 
a single concert, by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Walter 
Damrosch—but if his impressions are as graphic 
and understandable as his name for the collec- 
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tion of them, he has appealed to the people 
everywhere. We presume that his divisions in 
the aural picture may be termed “reels.” Hence 
his “reels” include a listener’s observations in 
Belgium, the Passing of the German Heavy 
Artillery, Before the Ruins of Rheims, Cossack 
Cavalry, Battleships in the Adriatic, and so on. 


es 


The Standard A generation ago the standard 
Joke. mimetic travesty was ye vint- 
age tragedian of lofty counte- 

nance and hat, counting the ties between 
towns amid cadenced observations concerning 
the evil days upon which we are fallen. No 
matter how many times you had laughed at 
him, you were supposed to laugh again while 
waiting your turn in the barber’s chair. 

Stormington Barnes has gone, but in his 
place the ignorant movie producer chatters 
knownothingly. 

A late wheeze concerning this person, in the 
general character of such humor: 

Scene, his gold-plated office. Enter, with 
an excited expression of triumph, a director. 

The director: “Say, boss—I’ve got a winner! 
Exclusive rights to film “Pudd’n’ head Wilson’!” 

The producer, rising: “The place for a loafer 
like you iss the street. Ve are not knocking 
our great President!” 


~o) 


é 
Screen It is no new belief that the motion 
Bevo. picture has done much to give the 


saloon its death-blow, and that the 
screen will so effectually replace the vanishing 
bar that the latter’s exit will be accomplished 
without even a ripple on the surface of the 
thirstiest community. 

But for the advocates of censorship, here is 
a thought for today: you cannot replace some- 
thing with nothing. You cannot make the 
picture theatre your men’s community club if 
your club-room has no light, heat, furniture 
nor equipment for comfort and amusement. 
You cannot expect men—or women—to take 
kindly to a thing which has been so devitalized 
that it is less tempting than an iron ration, and 
not half as substantial. 

Hundreds of thousands of boys who went 
abroad are coming back strong men. In them- 
selves they are but a small fraction of our pop- 
ulation but in their direct and indirect influ- 
ence they are a factor of power, liberality, and 
independent thinking which is positively tre- 
mendous. We are trying to clean up this 
country. We are trying to remove every im- 
pediment in the race of life. Some of our 
changes are drastic, and they are being made in 
the face of a general social and economic 
unrest unparalleled in human history. In the 
diversions of our people, in the occupations of 
their leisure hours, we need a clean, fine, sin- 
cere and pre-eminently strong art as we never 
needed it before and may never need it 
again. Censorship does not mean any of those 
things; it means intolerence; it means artistic 


nihilism. It offers an insult to every self- 
reliant and self-respecting man and woman. 

By all means let us have better pictures, and 
clean pictures, but let us have pictures that will 
reflect life honestly, and teach us to enjoy it 
and prize it and make it worth while. 

The screen has a duty to perform. It must 
help to make men and and women satisfied with 
American sobriety and American ideals of law 
and order and progress. To do this the screen 
must be strong, honest, unafraid. Wearing the 
shackles of censorship it is perforce weak, dis- 
honest, cowardly. 

This is no time for screen bevo. 
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Boxing the The motion picture came in for its 
Gyroscope. share of war improvements, like 
the steamship and the big gun. 
Among other innovations, French camera genius 
successfully boxed the gyroscope, that almost 
miraculous stabilizer which, appearing a few 
years ago as a nursery toy, has since been ap- 
plied successfully from mono-rail trams to 
almost-intelligent torpedoes. 

Early in the war two difficulties attended 
the rapid and sure making of good pictures at 
the front: the tripod was unwieldy, and gave 
the camera the certain aspect of a machine gun 
—and when the tripod was dispensed with the 
natural unsteadiness of a hand-held crank- 
camera invariably spoiled the photography. 

A Frenchman, as yet unnamed, enclosed his 
picture taking machinery in a box and pivoted 
the whole upon some sort of universal joint— 
plus a gyroscope. The motive power for gyro- 
scope and reel was a little flask of compressed 
air. The gyroscope obviated all the small ner- 
vous motions of the hands. 

The device received its baptism of fire at 
Verdun. An intrepid cameraman of the 
French government named Dupre, seeking an 
exposed advance position, was instantly killed 
by a bullet through the forehead. He sank 
back and the camera rested upon his knees. 
The gyroscope ran on—and when they found 
his body they found a marvelous picture. 


& 
Ideal Movie We have long known the sort 
W eather. of sky demanded for the Sun- 


day School picnic, and the 
vaudeville comedians tell us what constitutes a 
fine night for a murder. Doubtless most of us 
have individual notions of the proper weather 
in which to hunt the picture theatre. But the 
managerial angle—business weather, with all 
elements of expense considered—got a practical 
definition recently from a New York exhibitor; 
a gentleman whose ancestors migrated from 
Palestine to Russia, on their way to the United 
States. The informant spoke as follows: 
“Tt should look like rain, but it shouldn’t. 
It should be cloudy and it should be cold, but 
it shouldn’t be so cold that you should have.to 
put more coal in the steam heat.” 
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How to give yourself 
a “professional” manicure 


** 1 have found Cutex the 
most effective way of tak- 
ing care of my nails,’ 


AY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


». For brilliant 
nailsrub briskly 
with Cutex Nail 
Palish 


ALICE BRADY 


A few minutes’ care once or twice a week keeps your hands flawless 


ITH the least bit of time, 

the least bit of trouble 

and expense, your hands 
can always be as well groomed 
as though you had just come 
from the manicurist. 


To make the cuticle smooth 


The most important part of a man- 
icure is the care of the cuticle. Never 
cut it. Beauty specialists agree that 
such cutting causes hangnails and 
rough, uneven cuticle. 


Wrap a bit of cotton around the end 
of an orange stick (both come in the 
Cutex package). Dip it into the Cutex 
bottle and work the stick around the 
base of the nail, gently pushing back 
the dead cuticle. 


MAIL 


Rinse off the dead surplus skin thor- 
oughly in clear water. 


To whiten nail tips and polish nails 


Next apply Cutex Nail White directly 
from the tube underneath the nails. 
Spread it under evenly and remove any 
surplus cream with an orange stick. 
This leaves the nail tips snowy white. 

Finally rub Cutex Cake Polish on 
the palm and pass the nails briskly 
over it. For an especially brilliant 
lasting polish, apply Cutex Paste Polish 
first, then the Cake Polish. 

Some people, after using water, find 
that the cuticle at the base of the nail 
tends to become rough and dry. If 
you are one of these, apply a little 
Cutex Cuticle Comfort to them every 
few days. This softening cream is es- 
pecially designed to keep the cuticle 
soft and pliable. 


THIS COUPON WITH 2le TODAY 


Do not think that by spasmodic care 
you can keep your nails well groomed. 
Whenever you dry your hands, push 
back the cuticle with a towel. Then reg- 
ularly once or twice a week, give them 
a quick Cutex manicure. In this way 
you can keep your nails always lovely. 


Six “‘professional’’ manicures 
for only 21c 


Mail the coupon below with 2lc, and 
we will send you a complete Midget Man- 
icure set, which contains enough of 
each of the Cutex products to give you 
at least six wonderful manicures. Send 
for it today. Learn how beautiful your 
hands can look. 

Address Northam Warren, Dept. 705, 114 West 
17th Street, N. Y. City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept.705, 200 Mountain St.,Montreal. 
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NORTHAM WARREN 
705, 114 West 17th St. 
New York City 
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Vorma Needs Glasses 
IX ‘The Heart of Wetona.” while stealing through the woods 
to the home of her lover. Norma Talmadge often turns 
around to see if she is being followed. Her father is following 
right behind her and is perfectly visible to the audience even if 
Norma did look right at him several times without seeing him. 
M. J. LAkey, New Rochelle. N. Y. 


Maybe She Practiced in the Bath Tub 

N “A Perfect 36° Mabel Normand is a paperhanger’s daugh- 
ter working in her aunt’s boarding-house. Although she ap- 

parently had never left her own city. while at a country 

resort she performs some fine water stunts which must have 


taken considerable practice. Is it likely that a girl who has 
lived in poverty would have much chance to learn swimming 
tricks? Tueo. J. Cuttin, Philadelphia. 


Clussy Quarters for Cows. 
N “Hard Boiled,” Dorothy Dalton and her theatrical troupe 
get off a passenger train at Niles, Ohio, and some of the 

members decide to take the milk train to the next stop. 
Said train, when it arrives, proves to be identical with the 
passenger, trom baggage and mail car in front, to railing on 
rear platform of the 
last coach. A_ milk 
train is usually interior 
to a first-class passen- 
ger train in class 

C. G. Tracy, St. Paul. 


NDRIEN WOL- 
cGr s Irving 
Cummings) certainly 
ived up to his title of 
The American Gen- 
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us” in Fox’s “The 


[Hs YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution 
What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife 
like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine you: 
remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen \ 
Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
At he a the part of the actor, author or director. 
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When Dreams Come Tri 
N “Mandarin’s Gold” Kitty Gordon falls asleep with a paper 
her hand upon which is an address 26 Fitch St. During 
her dream the chaufieur hands her a letter reading “When the 
person wanted enters the machine you will get the gold.” 
When she wakes from her harrowing dream and looks at the 
letter in her hand we find it is the one she received in her 
dream instead of the letter she had when she fell asleep. 
GERTRUDE R., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A Detroit Combine! 

[* “The Lure of the Circus.” Eddie’s father. walking 
along a country road, is struck by the villain’s car——a 
‘handler. The closeup shows him underneath a Packard. 

and later. during the getaway, the auto is a Cadillac. 

Castmtr Lapunski, North Detroit. Mich. 


He Must Lead a Double Life. 

N Fox's “Call of the Soul” featuring Gladys Brockwell. the 
action of the story is supposed to take place in California. 

In one scene we see Miss Brockwell come into the hali to 

phone her friend, Dr. Clayton. who resides in the same city 

as she and yet she 

finds his number in a 

New York telephone 

book 

RICHARD Osey GRA- 

HAM, Butler, Pa. 


Small Town Drudgery 
’D hate to be a lum- 
ber company cashier 

in the town where 

Mae Marsh in “The 

IEE PS 3ondage of Barbara” 

—— — worked as such. Im 




















Woman Who Cave ——s agine—she was eating 
wr he painted Colette's - breakfast at “dawn” as 
Evelyn Nesbit) pro- the subtitle said, and 

file while she posed fi/! spent barely five min- 

face utes after that before 

Georce R. [rant rushing away to the 
Alliance, Ohio They Don’t Have That Kind in Our 7. — 

ry. Fae De BBs, ago. 

She Travelled in a Fast powen ~ 
Set Lik. taxi-driver who took the singer home in “UVhe Cabaret Girl” A Heal lth ful Basemeut 


N spite of the fact 

that Anita Stewart's 
long-looked for picture. 
“Virtuous Wives.” was highly entertaining. there were several 
discrepancies that could not be easily overlooked. Andrew 
Forrester announces to his wife that he leaves for the West in 
one hour. During this time the wife (Anita Stewart) saves 
her friend’s child from drowning, averts a domestic tragedy, 
and still arrives at the station before train time 


And sasoline 80 expensive too! 


B. H., Los Angeles. 





accepted tip nor fare neither on starting his trip or upon ending it. 


ERALDINE FAR- 
RAR, in “The Hell 
Cat” has a scrap with 
a cow puncher and gets her face clawed up. She has a large 
scar on her chin when the cow puncher puts her down a 
cellar when the sheriff calls. The sheriff's call is very brief, 
say five minutes. Geraldine is then let out of the cellar and 
the scar is gone. 
Some health resort this cellar. 


R. a T 4 Montreal, Canada 


SAM Browne, Los Angeles. 
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Tow do you was: 
your face 


Complexion troubles very often can 
be traced to insufficient and improper 
care of the skin. The tiny pores, if 
é neglected, become clogged with im- 
purities that eventually produce facial 
blemishes that are most embarrassing. 





Resinol Soap has a twofold pur- 
pose, —as a toilet soap, it has cleansing 
and preventive action, —asa medicinal 
soap, it has curative and healing pro- 
pensities which sink in and_ usually 
correct facial blemishes and skin troubles 
Y of the most distressing character. 

















Resinol Soap is not artificially colored, its rich brown 
being entirely due to the Resinol medication it contains. 


For a generous free sample 
write Department A-6—Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Do Married Men Make 
the Best Husbands? 


Should story writers write 
the best screen stories? 
Channing Pollock, the fa- 
miliar litero-dramatic guer- 
rilla, again enters the ene- 
my’s camp, and discusses 


the question as to who 
does, and who should, 
write photoplay stories. 


By 


EREWITH is the second of a series of articles by Chan- 

ning Pollock, revealing the ituation as he sees it 
The first appeared in the May issue, together with a lengthy 
comment on Mr. Pollock’s E-piTor, 


Cen iriv 
View's 


OLITICAL economy tells us business is in its most equable 
state when there is the nicest adjustment of supply and 
demand. Indeed, this fact is so obvious that we require 
authority for it no more than we need Newton to inform us 
(hat a fall and a bump await the gentleman who tumbles off the 
Singer Building. In the movies, the demand for stories is very great 
because the cinema “eats ‘em alive.” Only the statistician who 
tigured how many grains of corn were due that legendary Leiter 
who bargained to double his last sum for every square on the 
checkerboard would attempt to estimate the number of releases. 
{n 1016, when this magazine accompanied my “An Author in Blun- 
derland” with editorial comment that “the weakest point in the im- 
posing edifice of active photography is an unnecessary lack of 
competent authorship,” someone had calculated the gross, up to 
ihat date, as seventy thousand. Certainly, the footage of fiction 
projected upon the screen now-a-days more than equals the com- 
bined output of publishers and theatrical managers. So that, 
for the moment setting aside whether these stories are good or not, 
or could be made better or not, we arrive where the film manufac- 
turers arrived long ago—at a very pressing need of stories 
On the other side of the line, as disclosed by my last article, 
in the membership lists of two societies and the directorate of a 
ihird we find nearly three hundred celebrated authors, the most 
widely recognized in this country and England, who write stories— 
but not photo-stories> You may not have realized this, any more 
than I did, and you may not believe it now; in which case my mis- 
sionary work is fully justified. The names of many of these men 
and women have been identified with pictures, but the electric 
announcement of “Sir Gilbert Parker's Wild Youth” does not mean 
that Sir Gilbert is devoting himself to this medium of ex 
pression any more than it means to reflect upon his adolescence 
The truth is merely that a book of Sir Gitbert’s has been twisted 
and distorted into the semblance of a photoplay, probably with the 
same flavor of the original, and the same survival of its merits, that 
attends the ordinary inept and inexpert dramatization for the stage. 
The prevalence of this practice was indicated when four of my 


half-dozen inquiries, “Where do you buy stories?” brought forth 
the statement that “all the stuff we have been doing has been 
adapted from the magazines.” It is that “stuff which has been 


designated “second-hand,” and the result of such a system is almost 
as plain, and as prognosticable as the fate of that hypothetical gen- 
tleman on the Singer Building. 

Setting aside this question, temporarily, as we set aside the 
synonymous question of quality, we may shelve with it the inter 
rogation, akin to “Do married men make the best husbands?” 
whether story-writers write the best stories. That is, the best 
stories for the screen? The answer would seem to be that these 
very stories, even at second hand, have provided the bulk of mate- 
rial. Also, that their authors received sixty letters from one pro 
ducer—and didn’t reply. We get back to our line, separating an 
insistent demand from a plentiful supply. Doesn't the barrier seem 
pretty poor economics, pretty bad business, utter waste and want 
of utilitarianism? Gabby old Political Economy, which enlight 
ened us in our first paragraph, observes that such barriers, between 
over-demand and under-supply, are broken down by increase in 
price. We have seen, in my first article, that, behind the Great 
Wall of China, was what had come to be regarded as Chinese Money 
—that the barrier is made up, in part, of dissatisfaction with rates of 
remuneration. We know that, when the screen needed actors, who 
are not nearly so important and indispensable as stories, it got them 
by paying unheard-of salaries. That is the customary method of 
the new-comer in a new industry. Workers will not try untrod- 
den paths for the same rewards offered where they were safe and 
sure. Like Gertrude Atherton, who is “content to receive half for 
a book .. what I might get from a movie,” the man who paints 
a miniature for love of it might ask a great deal of money to paint 
a fence. Let us sec what kind of tempting bait the film manufac- 
turers are dangling over that wall! 
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CHANNING POLLOCK 


Last Spr-ng, the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, through its Edito- 
rial Director, Elizabeth Jordan, sent out a circular letter setting forth 
that “the Goldwyn Corporation is making the best moving pictures 
exhibited today. It needs the help of our best writers.” The best 
writers aforesaid were advised that trying their hands at moving pic- 
iure plots “would be an interesting experiment, with big possibilities.” 
The big possibilities were the promised payment, for “brilliant 
comedies,” “good love stories with drama,” and “good farce comedy 
with real situations,” of Si1.coo0 per good farce or brilliant comedy. 
That is, the thousand doilars was promised if the good farces and 
brilliant comedies “fit our needs.” Of which question the sole 
arbiter, of course, was the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation. Miss 
Atherton, or Leroy Scott, or George Randolph Chester might have 
gone on devising plots, struggling for that bigly-possible thousand 
dollars, until the nether regions became a fertile field for the 
Hygeia Ice Company! The big possibilities, you will have noted, 
did not include any of the standard concessions of publisher and 
theatrical producer—contract, advance royalty, or forieit in the 
event of rejection! No wonder Mr. Scott replied, “Your letter 
would be amazing, were it not so thoroughly in keeping with the 
usual cheap and belittling attitude of the motion picture companies 
toward authors.” 

Ii may happen, gentle reader, that you are wondering at Mr. 
Scott rather than at Miss Jordan. With my friend of the sixty 
letters, and with numerous other friends of the same calling, 
you may have the idea—of which Willard Mack says the film men 
must rid themselves if they are “to continue successfully’"—"“that the 
author ‘hocks’ his typewriter once a month to pay his room-rent: 
that when you pay him a thousand dollars for a story he is found 
in Bellevue three days later, suffering from financial neurosis, and 
crying in his delirium: ‘Give it to charity, boys; it hurts me to 
carry it!” 

Far be it from me to deny that a thousand dollars is a con- 
siderable hunk of money. Like other hunks, however, its size 
is comparative. The salary that seems prodigious to a locomotive 
engineer would be contemptible to the other kind of engineer. 
Talent and training are to be considered; supply and demand. 
There are sO many more men who can run an engine than there 
are men who can “run a line” for the track upon which it navi- 
gates. Out of the three principal socicties in America and England 
it was possible to pick only three hundred established author-. 
There are six thousand doctors and ten thousand attorneys in the 
Classified Telephone Directory of New York City! 

If, as my friend of the sixty letters, and numerous other friends 
of the same calling undoubtedly believe, “there aren’t a dozen” 
authors “making ten thousand dollars a year,” this would be the 
time to consider which kind of Booth Tarkington’s “authoring” is 
the more arduous, and how many scenarios, at a thousand each, 
the average author might hope to write—and sell! If it is from 
the movies that “The Author Gets His’*—as Alfred A. Cohn put it, 
buoyantly and sanguinely, in a recent PHoTropLAy MAGAzINE—this 
would be the time to ask why the necessity of sending sixty letters, 
of allusions to “big possibilities,” of advertisements, in the New 
York Times, stating that “it is easy to find stars but extremely dif- 
ficult to get stories.” Why offer thirty thousand a year—which 
is what one company did offer—to a man “with a large acquaint- 
ance among novelists and dramatists,” and why send representatives 
to meetings of the Authors’ League? Is the writing man even a 
worse business man than he is popularly and hopefully supposed 
to be—improvident, unmercenary, blind to his opportunities? Or 
is it merely that these siren-singers are a trifle off-key: bidding for 
diamonds without knowing them from glass, and in blissful igno- 
rance of the state of the market ? 

As a matter of simple truth, the incompatibility is between my 
friend and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Gone are the 
days of Grub Street, when every author, perforce, was an Attic 
Philosopher, and penury was the wages of the pen. The Evening 
Post no longer pays Richard Harding Davis, or anyone else, 51.05 
for an article on “The New Year at Lehigh’—no more than, as 
Mr. Cohn tells us they used to do, publishers and authors will sell 
film rights for “from S25 up.” I don’t suppose there are more than 
a score among our gallant three hundred whose average earnings 

(Continued on page TOT) 
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She Anpliher 





How We Banished 
Metallic Sounds 


EFORE The Brunswick Phonograph 
ever came to market, Brunswick execu- 
tives were insistent upon a vital better- 

ment: Reproduction. 


We had been making phonograph cabi- 
nets for others for years. We had won top 
place during the past 74 years in the wood- 
crafting art. To stake our reputation on a 
Brunswick Phonograph was a momentous 
undertaking. 


And so tone reproduction was studied for 
months. We tried every known method, 
the ones then accepted as supreme. 


But every phonograph we ever 
heard in all our tests had good 
tones and bad tones, alternating 
in annoying frequence. 


Higher Standards 


Our task was to do away with 
the so-ca'led metallic sounds. 
These, we found, came from me- 
tallic construction. Tone waves 
must vibrate to attain their vol- 
ume. And so, as a superlative 
feature of The Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction, we evolved the 
scientific Brunswick Amplifier 
under our own patents. It is 
built entirely of moulded wood. 


This achievement, all acknowledge, is one 
of the great steps in the progress of phono- 
graphic art. It brings out tones hitherto lost. 
It banishes the raucous. 


Another amazing advancement is the 
Ultona, our own all-record player— in-built, 
not an attachment. This reproducer, at a 
turn of the hand, presents to each make of 
record the proper needle and diaphragm. 
Each record is played at its best. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduction 
is one of the greatest triumphs of The House 
of Brunswick since its establishment in 1845. 


Hear—Then Judge 


You owe it to yourself and to 
your family, as you decide upon 
which phonograph, to become 
acquainted with The Brunswick. 
In your town there is a Brunswick 
Dealer who will be glad to play 
this super-phonograph for you. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER COMPANY 
OFA’ CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, 

Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co.,, 
Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 















PAIR ol interesting 


unusuails 


blonde travellers arrived at New 
York’s Grand Central Station tn the late 
afternoon of the twentieth of February 
One of them—Miss Blanche Sweet was 


merely commuting back to a vast village 
-he knows as well as Baedekker knows tie 


cathedral towns But her companion, 
Mrs. Mildred Harris Chaplin, had never 
before set her small foot on the island 


that the Dutch took away from the In- 
and was entranced. mystified and 


cians, 

interested accordingly. What with the 
post-war travelling, hotel accommoda- 
tions everywhere are hard to get. but in 


New York and Chicago they are as scarce 


Yays and 


Real news and interesting comment about 
motion pictures and motion picture people. 


By Cat Yor« 





Hushed 


Sin.” 


Hour” and “The Unpardonable 
Also (whisper) Mrs. Chaplin 
wished to buy some very tiny garments 
In anticipation 


has always been 


D W. GRIFFITH 

* associated with California, in the 
minds of his world-around audiences. 
There's no especial reason why _ this 
should be so—but it is. As a matter of 
fact, Griffith !earned his business in New 
York, and perfected in Hollywood only 
what he had practiced on Fourteenth 
street. And on pretty good authority it 
is whispered that he is coming back to 
New York, not only to inaugurate a 
Broadway theater's line of his successes, 
but to make his production headquar- 


CL 





ters. 


CTS 








This. too, has a deeper-than-the- 
surface significance. 


Now that the war is 


over more than one firm is looking long- 


ingly at the 


convenient banks of the 


Hudson or the billowy reaches of Long 
Island, and by midsummer a number ot 
big studios may again be in eastern op 


eration. 


Mr. Griffith's plans for eastern 


~+3) 


production of his own pictures are stil! 


embryonic, but his designs for a 
of his 
what more advanced. 


tory revival 


reper- 
successes are some- 


A New York the- 


ater will probably be devoted to these for 
a considerable time, and he will go back 


as far as “The Sands of Dee.” 
Avenging Conscience.” 


line through 


“Intolerance.” 





is Germans at the Quai dOrsay.  <Ac- 
cordingly these two dears were shuffled 
into the Hotel Gotham, 
far up Fifth avenue. A 


procedure probably not 
without compensating sat- 


isfaction to the pensive 


Miss Sweet. who is a 
ladv-hermit if there ever 
was one, but perhaps 


quite distressing to the 
little eighteen - vear - old 
Chaplin, who would have 
liked to swallow all New 


York at a gulp, and par 


ticularly that section of 
Fortv-fourth street occi- 
dented by the Claridge 
and oriented by the Bilt- 
more However a din- 


ner at Anita Loos’ charm- 
ing apartment in Fortieth 
immediately com- 
pensated for the Gotham 


street 


hibernation, and _ there- 
ifter the little Chaplin 
was on her wav. looking 
ior the Woolworth 


building in Times Square 
nd filling her wide eves 

receptive ears with 
ill the sights and sounds 
of the metropolis that 
could well gather. 
But glad enough she was 
to stay in the Gotham 
the next night! Her re- 
cent illness left her rather 
weak, and twenty-four 
hours of shopping, sight- 
seeing and_ theater-going 
found her completely ex- 
hausted. Frocks and rec- 
reation—these the motifs 
of the two voung ladies’ 
pilgrimage. Both of them 


nev 
iit) 

















needed the latter, for 
Mrs. Chaplin had been 
ill. and Miss Sweet was 


ilmost worn out by the 
arduous labor of her two 
productions, “The 


new 


SO) 


“Aunt Mary or Aunt Ollie?” 


baby to do, anyway ? 


is the burning question behind the pensive 
eyes of litthke Mary Pickford Rupp, wee daughter of Lottie. 
time Aunt Mary was undisputed queen of Mary II’s small heart; now 
Aunt Olive Thomas-Pickford seems to have stepped in. 


For a long 


What's a poor 


and “The 
and go down the 


‘The Birth of a Nation.” 
and “Hearts of the 
World.” 

HANHOUSER has 


joined the Biograph 
Edison, Kalem, and Fine 


Arts as a landmark oi 
the “pioneer days” ot 
pictures. One of the 


oldest film corporations 
in America, the New Ro- 
chelle company, founded 
hy Edwin Thanhouser 
was recently dissolved 
Thanhouser produced one 
of the first serials, “The 
Million Dollar Mystery. 
featuring the late Flor- 
ence LaBadie, one of the 


best-loved actresses who 
ever appeared on_ the 
screen: Marguerite Snow 


and James Cruze—now a 
director for Lasky. 
Among the commuters to 
the old studio were Gla- 
dys Hulette. Frederick 
Warde, Sidney Bracy, 
Muriel Ostriche and 
Gladys Leslie. The lat- 
ter, now a Vitagraph 
star, started at Thanhou- 
ser. And you recall, too, 
the famous ‘“Thanhouser 
Kidlet.” Helen Badgelv: 
and the Benham chil- 
dren, Leland and Doro- 
thy, whose parents, Har- 


ry Benham and Ethyle 
Cook - Benham. were 
members of the stock 
company. Thanhouser 
used to go in for cos- 
tume__ stuff: and = once 


upon a time turned out 
a well-finished produc- 
tion of “Richelieu” with 
Francelia Billington: and 


(Continued on 
page 86) 
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Cretonnes, curtains, blankets 
Laundered actually hke new 


OW many times have you 

longed for filmier curtains 

and more colorful cretonnes with- 

_outdaringtobuy them? You were 
| afraid they would not launder. 





But now you know your fragile 
curtains, your exquisite linens can be kept 
lovely and fresh with Lux. 


Lux comes in wonderful, delicate white 
flakes — pure and transparent. You whisk 
them into the richest, sudsiest lather, that 
loosens all the dirt—leaves the finest fabric 
clean and new—not a color dimmed, not a 
hbre weakened in any way. 


Light and fluffy blankets 


your softest blankets over and over again, and 
still have them light and woolly. 

With Lux, there is nota tiny particle of solid 
soap to stick to the soft woolen and injure it. 
Not a bit of rubbing to mat and shrink it. 


Use Lux on your finest blankets, your 
richest cretonnes! Tumble your daintiest 
things—embroidered pillow-slips, doilies — 
even lamp shades—into the Lux.suds. See 
how easily you can keep your loveliest things 
like new. 

Lux won't hurt anything pure water alone 
won't injure. 

Get Lux from your grocer, 


druggist or department store.— 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
With Lux you can wash Mass. 


THERE ARE NO SUBSTITUTES 


To Wash Blankets ae 
Whisk Lux to a lather in hot 
water, 2 tablespoonfuls to a gal- 
lon. Add cold water till luke- 
warm. Do not rub, Squeeze 
the suds through. Rinse in 3 
lukewarm waters, dissolving 
a little Lux in the last. Use a 
loose wringer; never twist. Dry 
in the shade. 





Copyrighted, 1919, by Lewer Bros. Co. 


—w Silk and colored curtains 
Whisk Lux to a lather in Aor 
water, a tablespoonful to a gal- 
lon. Add cold water till luke- 
warm. Wash quickly. Do not 
rub, Rinse in 3 lukewarm waters. 
Dry in the shade, 


For white curtains, not 
silk — Soak an hour in cold 
water. Wash in hot suds, Rinse 
in 3 hot waters, Dry in the sun. 
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— a new way to remove hair! 


AND WITHOUT' SLIGHITEST widened 
TO THE SKIN OR COMPLEXION! 


HERE is a new war 1 
remove hair. A scientifi 
ally correct, superior toil 


preparation; dainty, exquisit 
harmless; that meets the m« 


exacting requirements ot 
women ot refinement. 

Phi 1 nark ible new | ) 
ratic lled NEE \ 
it le e many old 
against which thet 
been 0 trong t pri 
definitely without plac 


That's because in th 
covery of 
finally solved 


removing hair 


the problem « 
cn 


' 


tion without injury 
WHAT NEET IS 
NEET is an antiseptic cream 
lotion that not only rem 


hair, 


but, in the same op 


tion bleaches the 

pertect \ hi en ! | 

for rvice, without x ( 
issing! 
Apply the mr 

cream. Le ind ‘ 

ute ! 1 rinse off wt 

WAIL THIS COUPON 


HANNIBAI 


615 Olive 


For the enc] 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 





» PHARMACAL CO 


Street. St.Louis, Me 


Si 
osed send’ NEET ¢t 


$1.00 


VEE? scien 


lear Watet That's all! The 
hair will be gone —rinsed away. 
And the skin left refreshingly 


{ { j rf 
cool, smooth and white 


Different in formula, action 
nd effect from any other 
eparation of similarfunction 
NEET is warranted to neithei 
irritate the skin nor injure thi 
complexion, no matter het 
frequently used! Doctors 
lopting it in hospital practi 

o remove hair from patient 


1 
out to be operated on. 


EGIN USING NEET TODAY 
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; NEET—cooling, 


Use it freely, and without 
hesitancy, on the face, the 
underarm, the forearm — 
wherever needed—and you 
will be delighted with its 
thoroughness and with the feel- 
ing of absolute cleanliness 

leaves. Which says nothing cf 
the fact that, with NEET as 
your ally, you may now wear 
ven the sheerest of stockings 


without « single misgiving! 


WHERE TO OBTAIN NEET 

NEET is on sale at toilet 
goods counters in nearly all 
lepartment and drug stores in 
the United States. Or, bv mail, 
postpaid. Two sizes: 50 cents, 
or three times the quantity for 
S100, 


Special 
It you cannot obtain NEET 
your dealer's, clip the cou- 
pon below and mail it in with 
OU cents for the small size—« 
$1.00 


iT 
for the large— and’ re- 
eectve your supply by return 
post, in unmarked wrapper. 
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FLOoRRIE, 
young ladies 
admiration for the mere, 


Datias.—I have always eschewed 
who have stage aspirations, an 
sheer matinee idol, 
and who love “life.” Taking typewriting 
lessons to please the folks is just a polite 


way of saying that you are learning to be 
a stenog., isn’t it? I haven’t any private 
archives, but PHotopray MaGazIne has a 
“morgue,” such as newspapers have. I be- 


Clifford at 
She made 


lieve you may reach Kathleen 
the Hotel Algonquin, New York. 
some pictures for Balboa, some time ago. I 
think Miss Clifford is doing a single—in 
real life and in vaudeville. Do vou think, 
really, that I am a genius? I wish I could 
think that. 

RatepHo Q., New Orveans.—I don’t know 
of any film company that needs a Spanish 
translator. But I can tell you how to reach 
Miss Anita Loos. Write to her at the Para- 
mount offices, 485 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
It was Julian Johnson who called Miss Loos 
“the soubrette of satire.” Who is the lovely 
lady whose picture adorns the post-card? 


BUFFALO. You have those 
mixed. One may be born in 
Brooklyn, but not in Niagara Falls. One 
only honeymoons in Niagara Falls. Can’t 
tell you why it is that when one writes to 
some actress for a picture one never receives 
it, while one’s friend across the street does. 
With all the keen competition in photo- 
graph-collecting, I should say one would 
no longer be friends. Besides the actress 
probably thinks one picture for each street 
is enough. Douglas MacLean has a con- 
tract to play leadirig-men for Thomas H. 
Ince. 


LAURETTA, 
birthplaces 


SPIZZERINKTUM, K. C.—Good 
how is it by you? Yes, it 
of President Wilson to 
with him on a 
friends’ wives 
would follow 


morrow; 
surely was nice 
take his wife along 
business trip. Some of my 
are wishing their husbands 
his example. You wish to 
know why so many of the actors and ac- 
tresses have birthdays in April. Well, it 
may be because so many of them were born 
in that month. Still raving about Wallie, 
T see. He’s fond of dogs and Los Angeles 
is fond of him and he never went to Yale 
and yes, he has the dearest way of snarling 
up his mouth when he’s mad. Good lord, 
child, how many pictures do you want of 
him? Charles Ray is married. Elliott 
Dexter is married to Marie Doro. 


Cet $F == 


OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
which would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. Studio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you ‘desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. 


M. B. R. “SIxTEEN.’ 
the blush business. 
You think I’m 


’—Another maiden in 
Welcome, little stranger. 
tall, rather good-looking, 


black hair (in a “pomp”) with wonderful 
teeth? If I were all of this and more, Mil- 
dred, how could I prove it to you? Chi- 


cago, as you justly observe, is such a long, 
long way from Lawrence, Mass. Jack Pick- 
ford’s first “First National” is “In Wrong.” 
Marguerite De La Motte, loaned by the 
Douglas Fairbanks company for this one 
picture, is Jack’s new leading lady. Doro- 
thy Gish, Sunset Studios, Hollywood; Anita 


Stewart, Lois Weber studios, Hollywood; 
Eugene O’Brien, Hotel Royalton, New 
York; June Caprice and Creighton Hale, 
Albert Capellani studios, Fort Lee, N. J. 
(formerly the Solax.) I've delivered your 
message to Miss Evans. She didn’t say a 
word to me. 

CriareE, Dartas.—I like the cunning cap- 
tion to your letter: “Is this the proper 


way to address you? I have never written 
to a man before.” You elucidate: “I am 
a very Young Thing, and I would like to 
know, oh, so much why Mary Pickford 
doesn’t kiss her leading man. She evades 
the expected embrace in every fade-away 
until I could scream.” There, there—only 
it isn’t “fade-away,” but “fade-out.” You 
don’t believe we are seventy-seven; but we 
may be a woman. Both hypotheses are just 
so. I suspect the reason Mary doesn’t kiss 
her leading man is because she is just 
shrewd enough a show-woman to know it 
intrigues you and others of your feathered 
tribe. Beg pardon—meaning that feathered 
hats are being worn this season. 

H. D., Puia.. Pa.—Bill Hart has a sister 
she is not an actress. I read your scenario 
immediately, since you requested it “as I 
have other irons in the fire.” Having read it, 

advise you to put it with the other irons. 
Surely—come again. 





JEANNETTE, N. Y.—The East and environs 
are very curious-to-know this month. Some- 
times it’s the Australians who just can’t 
contain their curiosity; again the mid-west- 
erners are the most inquisitive people in the 
world. Your Corona, I can tell at a glance, 
needs oiling. Why, I had one so perfectly 
trained it would eat out of my hand. That 
was Myrtle Stedman in “The Hollow of Her 
Hand.” I’m going to look up the ques- 
tion of the young M. D. named Robert——, 
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who used to play with 
I'll let you know later. 
Lytell, Mrs. Evelyn 
Mahlon Hamilton as 
organization in Albany. 


Ruth Stonehouse. 
You recall Bert 
Vaughn-Lytell, and 
members of a stock 


I. B., SEATTLE, WAsH.—So you don’t know 
what you would ever do without us. Well, 
what did you do before we began to conduct 
the Column? There is, indeed, a Myrtle 
Lind. You may see her, if you’re lucky, in 
Mr. Mack Sennett’s comedies. She has played, 
at different stages of her career. in amateur 
productions and Keystone films, appearing 
variously as water-witch, athletic girl, maid, 
manicurist, and a reason why Charles Mur- 
ray, Ben Turpin, Chester Conklin, and other 
comedians aren't in drama. You have twenty 
autographed photographs, and a letter from 
Mary Pickford and Louise Glaum, and what 
do [I think? I think you have nothing e!se 
to live for. 


THELMA C., Everett, WAasH.— Some are 
born great, some achieve greatness—and some 
just grate upon you. I hasten to say you are 
not among the latter. I thank you so much for 
using that plain white paper. I am haunted 
by the fear that I may some day be color 
blind. Mary Pickford was in “A Dawn of 
Tomorrow” and “A Girl of Yesterday.” Da- 
vid Powell with her in the former; brother 
Jack had a part in the other. Louise Huff 
and House Peters in “The Lonesome Chap.” 
Miss Huff has been quite ill with the ’flu; she 
is resting at present. Her latest appearance 
is in the Loos-Emerson production “When the 
Boys Come Home.” If we said Sessue Haya- 
kawa was born in Japan it was true; and we 
reiterate it. 





Dotores, MILwAuKEE.—Like Sapho in St. 
Louis, or Cleopatra in Keokuk. That’s a 
mistake about Anita Stewart going to occupy 
any throne but a movie one. There are two 
Anita Stewarts, you see; one a society girl, 
who married into a Portuguese royal family, 
who it seems now has a chance of hearing 
herself addressed as your Majesty. The 
other is our Anita of the films, who says 
she’d much rather have her own job; queen- 
ing doesn’t appeal to her; it’s too uncertain. 
A clever press-agent of course utilized the 
synonymy of names for a good story. Ma- 
bel Normand isn’t married. Viola Dana and 
Shirley Mason are sisters, but not of Elsie 
Ferguson. I don’t see any _ resemblance. 
Pearl White in “The Lightning Raider.” 
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Dave D. F., LEADER, Sask.—You wish to 
know if a person that is comically inclined, 
would have an opportunity of getting a posi 
tion with my company, as your age is twen 
ty-five, your weight 105 pounds, you ar 
single, and your friends advise you that with 
a little training you would make a 
comic actor, I only wish, Dave, that I had 
a company of my own; if I had I assure you 
I should make myself leading man, comi 
wctor, and everything. Think twice before 
vou hand in your resignation to your pres 
cnt employer; everybody I know is hangin: 
cnto his own job, just at present 


YOO L 





M. E. B., Batrte Creexk.—There’s a rea 
son. A lady I know—very nouveau riche—is 
recently returned from France. She told mx 
the most stirring thing she remembered was 
the French pheasants singing the Mayonnaise 
Charles Ray and Enid Bennett, Ince; Corinne 
Griffith, Vitagraph (eastern); Mae Marsh 
Goldwyn; Billie Burke. Famous Players 
Vivian Martin, Lasky. I think Fannie Ward 


must be on her way to England now. Her 
daughter was recently widowed. I hear that 
Miss Ward's contract with Pathe will not 
be renewed 

Crarice Davis, Sprincrietp. — The only 
hoe-clerk I was ever interested in told me a 
woman came in and said she wanted a pair 
of shoes for her little boy. “Yes,” said the 
clerk; “—French kid?” “Of course not.” 
said the lady indignantly, “my own son. 


born in Boston.’ 
the production 


The Edison isn’t active in 
field. Mary Fuller has not 


appeared for a long time, although she has 

















































































Questions and Answers 


(Continued ) 


denied « report of her permanent retire 
ment. Stuart Holmes? I saw him, the other 
day, in “A Romance of the Air.” He played 
a villain; of course in this case, a German 
=p3 Send your “Why-do-they-do-its” to 
that department of this Magazine 


AspeRDEREN, S. 1).-—Hobart 
Henley, now a Goldwyn director, directed 
Parentage That reminds me: an exhibitor 
said he had booked “Percentage” as he heard 
it was a fine picture. Your Antonio is not 
married but a late rumor says he is engaged 
to a “charming eastern girl.””. What about it, 
Senor Moreno? His latest serial was “The 
Iron Test.” with Carol Halloway. As Mr. 
Moreno is with Vitagraph now, he won't be 


Tony's Pat, 


plaving with Pearl White again. Francis 
Bushman'’s middle name is “Xavier.” We 
love to say that —Navier. Don’t know what 


the “S” in William S. Hart stands for 
(hanks; write soon again 
E. D. C., Norrorx.—Since you hate to 


start letters, don’t. Just begin anywhere you 
choose. I love to give satisfaction; don't 
thank me. Just for fun you'd like to know 
if Mary Pickford is dead? Well, she isn’t: 
but she was pretty ill for a while, with influ 
enza. Owen Moore is acting again, for Gold 
wyn. Brother Tom is working at the sam 
studio; and little Alice Mary Moore and her 
grandmother are with him. Helene Chad 
wick was reported engaged to a lieutenant: 
but it isn’t true. She is making short-reel 
pictures for Pathe. Write to her care Pathe 
studio. She was born in Chadwick. N. \ 


favorites. 


America. 


known artist and 


eral changes of 











EGINNING with the next, the June, issue, 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE will contain a beauti- 
ful page of “Movy-Dol” cut-out figures—paper- 
doll size likenesses, in colors, of motion picture 
This forthcoming ProropLtay feature 
will have an irresistible appeal to every child in 
“Movy-Dols” will become a playroom 
favorite in thousands of homes. 

These paper-dolls were painted by a 


Be sure and get the first—order your copy of June 


Photoplay at once from your nearest newsdealer. 






RutH RoLtanvn AbMIkER, EVANSVILLE 
Ruth has a new bungalow in Los Angeles 


that she’s trying to find a name for. If you 
can concoct a cute one, send it in; and if 
Ruth thinks so too, she'll send you an oil 
painting of herself. Write to her 9001 Man 
hattan Place, L. A. Messrs. Larkin and 
Chesebro were, the last I heard, serialing for 
Pathe. That Phantom Rider in “Hands 
Up!" is a mystery. Pathe puts a double row 
of 222??? and refuses to divulge the actor's 
name 


S. B., SHepnerpstown., W. Va—Yes, the 
ex-Kaiser had an cnormous income. He got 
a salary for being the Emperor of Germany 
and another for being the King of Prussia 
In addition he possessed many palaces and 
estates, and he knew how to turn them to 
account. His private income is still enoug! 
to keep him in hair tonics. Just the same 
I'd rather be a long-haired Answer Man. 
living on hope but with lots of well wish 
ers. Hassard Short, whose work vou enjoy. 
is a well-known “heavy” in the legitimate 
His latest picture work, I believe, is wit! 
Norma Talmadge in “Nancy Lee,” not vet 
released. He is also appesring with Fay 
Bainter in “East is West.” a spoken drama 

James, Detroir.—Don't leave school. my 
boy. Keep up your studies: fifteen is a bit 
too young to carry out any picture ambitions 
Besides I can’t advise you how to become ia 
motion picture actor; it’s agin’ the rules and 
1 wouldn’t tell vou if I could. Back to the 
old homestead: Home, James! 

(Continued on page 115) 
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ovy~Dols” 


Announcing d series of famous stars of 


the screen presented in paper-doll form. 


well 


are reproduced by offset 


process, in dainty pastel coloring on heavy paper. 

The first subject is Mary Vickford and besides 
a color likeness of Marv herself, will include sev- 
costumes, modelled after some 
of Mary's best known screen characterizations. 
A'l of the subjects of this series are the best known 
screen favorites, popular because of their con- 
structive appeal to children 
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Two little houses that stood 
side by side 


WO little houses stood side by 

side, in a suburb outside New 
York. And in each one of them a man 
and woman worked, and loved and 
dreamed their dreams of the future. 


In the fifteen years that have gone 
by the two little houses have grown a 
bit grey and shabby. The man and 
woman who lived in one of them 
have moved on and up; they dwell in 
a spacious home, and his name is 
spoken with the names of men who 
are influential and accustomed to big 
things. 


But in the other little house the 
other man and woman still dwell, and 
they too have grown a little greyer 
with the passing years; but the love 
has not gone out of the woman’s eyes. 
Still she waits, and still she trusts, 
firm in the belief that some day her 
husband must win. 


The tragedy of the man who 
lacks some one thing 


Down town, where they know her hus- 
band, they have given up all idea that he 
will ever win one of the big prizes in 
business. “A good fellow,” they say, 
“honest and hard-working; but there’s 
something lacking in him.” 


So they have let him work away the 
years of promise; until now he has come 
to the years when men no longer expect 
success. 


He is one of the tragedies of the busi- 
ness world; and in that werld there are 
no sadder words than these: “There’s 
something lacking in him.” Thousands of 
men who might have repaired the lack, 
if they had begun early enough, are con- 
demned to small positions for life, because 
of it. 


If you really care about your future, 
you will sit down with a pencil today and 
analyze your assets. Just what is it that 
you lack to make yourself a really all- 
round man—fit for the positions that de- 
mand familiarity with more than one de- 
partment of business? 


What 


Analyze your assets. 
do you lack? 


e . . 
ls it a knowledge of business funda- 
mentals you lack? 


‘Your Modern Business Course and 
Service gives a coherent presentation 
of the entire subject of business. It 
gives one a prespectus and an appre- 
ciation of essentials, as well as much 
knowledge regarding right and wrong 
methods of procedure,’’ says W. H. 
Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the 
famous Ingersoll Watch Company. 


Is it executive ability you lack? 


‘*It is the most concise, instructive 
and clearly presented form of education 
that has been presented for the benefit 
of executives,’’ says Chas. E. Murnan, 
Vice-President United Drug Company. 


Is it knowledge of accountancy and 
business finance you lack? Or of the prin- 
ciples of organization? Or of advertis- 
ing and selling? Or of credits? Or of 
factory organization? Or of sales man- 
agement? 


Whatever the weak link in your chain 
of success may be, the tools for strength- 
ening it are here, at your command. 


The Alexander Hamilton 
Institute can 
help you 


The business of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute is to take men who know 
only one department of business and 
round them out; to take men who have 
reached their limit, and give them the 


sort of training that transcends ordinary 
limits, because the demand for men who 
have it always exceeds the supply. 


75,000 men have enrolled with the In- 
stitute. ‘There is one of these men in 
your own vicinity; ask him, if you choose, 
what the Modern Business Course and 
Service has meant in his progress. 


Take the first forward step 
by sending for 
this book 


F this advertisement reaches you, in your 

little house, with your wife and chil- 
dren about you; if you are a man in 
your twenties, thirties, or forties, think- 
ing earnestly of the future, then the first 
step forward is easy. The Institute has 
published a 112-page book entitled “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business.” It is not a cheap 
book! It is not for the mere curiosity 
seeker; but to those who really seek to 
make the most of themselves it is free 
for the asking. 


It has proved the first key to the door of 
opportunity for 75,000 men. If you belong 
with them, in the army of forward look- 
ing, growing men, send for your copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business” now. Fill 
in coupon and mail. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


97 Astor Place New York City 
=e ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Send me ‘“‘ Forging Ahead in 
Business’? FREE 


Name... 


re 


Business 
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Food 


Boy 


He Smee 





=e 





Yo sh y Cys 
its Mellin’s Food, 
Red , : 32, 
| prepared with milk, | 
d r> > ‘ 
A Is a complete food sa 
rm for an infant. By 3 
W¥/ ° e % AN 
6; simply varying the AE 
Me a eS ae 
<2) proportions in its ke 
is. ° ° EVE 
hy preparation, it can oh 
oa in Nes 
@ be adapted to chil- 
~? 3 
ro) dren of all ages. 
Nf 


Write today for our helpful 
- book, “The Care and Feed- 


BAL i 2 
mah ing of Infants.” also a 
t , 


at Free Trial Bottle of 





RY) Mellin’s Food 

alr 

bid ee 

1G) Mellin’s Food Company 
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Young 


Che seeret of a youthful face will 
be sent to any woman whohas any 
kind of a facial disfigurement 

caused by age.Every woman who 

has a single facial defect should 

know about these remarkable 


. 

Beauty Exercises 
which remove wrinkles, crow’s 
fect, fill up hollows, give round- 
ness to scrawy necks, clear up 
sallow skins and restore the charm 
of girlhood beauty. No creams, 
massage, masks, plasters, straps, 
vibrators or other artificial meang. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this Free Book which tells 


just what to do to make your complexion smooth and 
beautiful. Write today. ' 


Kathryn Murray,Ine. 558 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


















Comics, Cartoons, Commer 
cial, Newspaper and Moya 
zine = Illustrating Past 
Crayon_ Portraits and Fash 
fons. By Mail 


o ail on 








Classes. Writs 
list of successful students 
Associated Art Studios, 
12A Flatiren Ride. N ‘ 
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| “Carmen” with Marguerite Snow and Bili famous racing scenes that made the play so 
Garwood; and Rider Haggard’s “She’—but popular on the stage. 
then that’s harking back pretty far, isn’t 

| it? i: SCHENCK, husband of Norm: 
Talmadge and a financial power in film 
FTER due consideration Bill Hart de dom, is a half owner of the current Broad 

cided that the cause of Art woul! noi way success “The Unknown Purple.” H 

sustain any great setback if he withdrew got it as a reward for trying to cure a film 
irom the “Big Five,” thereby reducing it director of the stage habit. The latter wa 
to the “Big Four.” The ostensible reason Roland West, who had made some photo 
for his withdrawal plays for Mi 
was that he did ee Schenck, but al! 
not cart to tie the time he wa 
himself up by the thinking about th 
three-year agree- stage play upon 
ment signed by which he was put 
Miss Pickford and ting all his leisur 
Messrs. Chaplin. moments. Th e 
Griffith and Fair finencier thought 
banks, but those that the easiest 
who profess to way to cure hi- 

know the work director and bring 
ings of the Two him back to th 

| Gun Man’s inner studio was to 

most mind assev give him a chance: 


erate that his chief 
reason for not go- 
ing through with 
the others was his 


loathness to part 
with any of the 
fortune which he 


has amassed during 
the last eighteen 
months. It had 
been agreed tht 
each of the stars 
was to finance his 
own pictures. Hurt 
has done well with 
his <Artcraft con 
tract and it is said 








to produce his 
play, so he loaned 
him a considerabk 
amount of money 
West = disappeared 
and a few week- 
later one of the 
Shubert — brother 
called Mr. Schenck 
on the telephone 
and asked for the 
first chance on his 
new play. Of 
course, Schenck 
had forgotten a! 
about West’s ven 
ture, and it re 








that his two vears quired s 0 m ¢ 
on that progr:m sleuthing on his 
will net him some part to learn that 
thing like S900.- this was what 
000, less a consid Shubert was re 
erable income tax ferring to. Hi 
also learned that 
ARY PICK ae a. oe 
M FORD has him in” on a halt 
. interest T he 
transferred the a . . : ee ee al 
scene ot her ac- lo the fanettes ho didn t know Nigel Barrie cure worked a ' 
tivities to the was married, this picture, snapped in Los An- right, but W cs! 
Brunton studio. geles, will come as something of a surprise, but won't have to di 
which - no surely a pleasant one. We wish we could tell rect any pictures 
headquarters for 3 you Mrs. Barrie's nee name, but we haven't it: “i a ae 2 pens 
dozen or so inde any way, she isn t a professional. Barrie, upon + ih —_ Wwhh 
pendent producing his discharge from the Roy al Air Force, in Is earnings 
companies. She i: which he was a first lieutenant, was at once en- 
working on het gaged to play opposite Alma Rubens in her first HE picture 
second First Na independent starring vehicle, “Diane of the colonies o | 
| tional picture un Green \ an. Barrie was a leading man for both coasts were 
der the direction Marguerite ( lark in the s Bab stories, and for vrieved to learn of 
ot Svd Franklin Clara Kimball Youns, hefore he went off to war. the untimely death 
Mr. Brunton built of Mary Moor 
a seperate building while on Red 


for Mary and her company. Jack Pickford 
and his wife Olive Thomas with their re- 
spective companies are also inmates of the 
Brunton plant 


HE well-known motion picture attorney. 
William Gibbs McAdoo, was recently en- 
tertained by Douglas Fairbanks at a home 
talent wild west show given at the latter's 
1ome in Southern California. Doug rode a 


bucking broncho and Mr. McAdoo refused 
to discuss politics. 
\RSHALL NEILAN has taken unto 


himself a new star. 
Director “Mickey” 


It’s Anita Stewart. 
began work on. “In Old 
Nentucky.” Miss Stewart's next vehicle, be- 
fore completing “Daddy Longlegs” with 
Mary Pickford. His assistant, Al Green. took 
the company to New Orleans to fi'm the 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is euaranteed. 


Cross duty in France. Miss Moore was th 
only sister of the famous Moore boys, Tom. 
Owen, Matt and Joe, the youngest of whom 
was with his regiment in France when hi= 
sister was stricken. The death of Mis 
Moore came as a severe blow to her mother, 


who lives in Los Angeles. Pneumonia was 
the cause. 
AT C. GOODWIN, one of the most 
popular comedians on the American 


stage, died in New York January 31 from a 
breakdown in health which followed the 
removal of his right eye some time before 
Mr. Goodwin, touring in his play “Wh 
Marry?” mistook a powerful liniment fo: 
an eye wash and so injured his eve that an 
overation was necessary. Goodwin was only 
fiftv-nine years old. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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You, too, Can Have 
Beauty Instantly! 


Men cluster around h ler. And why not, for who can deny the witchery 
of a beautiful complexion? A white shin, lustrous and soft as satin, with 
the rich color glowing 1 in the cheeks. 

First a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream. Work this softening, 
vanishing cream well into the skin, so thatthe powder will not stick in spots. 
Now the Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, with its pearly touch and cap- 
tivating perfume. ‘hen a bit of Pompeian BLOOM onthe cheeks. Thi: 
touch of color adds the bloom of youthful beauty and makes your eyes 
seem darker and more lustrous. Presto! Whata change in a few moments. 





Pompeian DAY Cream (Vanishing). Shades: white, brunette, and flesh. All 
Keeps the skin smooth and velvety. Re- 9 druggists, 50c. 
moves face shine. Has an exquisite per- ' ; 
Coun Bit daieeatis Silt Pompeian BLOOM. A rouge that is 
. @ g , 





imperceptible when properly ap plied. 

Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. With vanity mirror and French puff; in 

\dds a lovely clearness to the skin. Stays — three shades: light, dark and medium (the 
on unusually long. Pure and harmless. popular shade). All druggists, 50c. 


Flesh shade sent unless white or brunette 
requcesicu 





n 
: The POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 
2131 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
, . . 1 , 
Liberty Girl Art Panel and Three Samples t,Gentlemen : Tenclose a dime fora Liber 
GurlArt Panel and three seimples 
will be sent for a dime. <A beautiful, patriotic panel, 28 inches ” 
~ iu: tae . re Name 
by 7 inches, finished in colors. With the samples you can make : 
many interesting beauty experiments. Please clip the coupon now. a Address 
' 
, : pa : peas : > City...... 
THE POMPEIAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2131 Superior Avenuc, Cleveland, Ohio 1 
: PD siiicinsicnes 
' 
t 
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My J.R.W. Cigar 


Goes Direct 
Pi Caw Ce CT 


That’s why I am 
able to offer you the 
value I do at the low 
price I do. You are 
paying for straight 
tobacco value — 
nothing else. 


‘Thereare nointer- 
mediate profits. All 
needless expense has 
been eliminated. I 
have no salesmen’s 
salaries to pay. No 
store up-keep ex- 
pense. No dealer’s 
profits. J.R.W.’s go 
straight from the 
factory to you. 


And besides J. R. 
W. cigars are always 
fresh. No standing 
for weeks on shelves 
or in show 
until they lose their 
fresh taste and 
delightful aroma. 


A Special Leaf 


The leaf I use in my 
ma R.W. cigar is selected 
tor me from the choicest 
crop in the Vueltadistrict 
of Cuba. I discovered 
it there many years ago. I immediately 
recognized that it had the most delight- 
ful flavor of any cigar I had ever smoked, 
and had some sent to me for my per- 
sonal use. 


cases 


My friends asked me to get some 
for them. ‘They told their friends. In 
a short time the fame of my cigar spread 
over a large circle. 

I realized the possibilities of this 
cigar. I began to import the tobacco 
in larger quantities. At the end of 
the first year I had sold over 90,000 
cigars. Today, I sell over 2,000,000 
annually. 


My Special Offer 


Don’t trust my taste. I know that 
tastes for cigars differ. So here is what 
I want you to do. 

Send me 10c to partially cover the 
expense of packing, revenue and post- 
age together with your name on your 
business card or letterhead, and I will 
send you these cigars to try. 

Smoke five with me FREE. If you 
like them send me $3.10 for the full box 
of 50, or $6.00 for 100. If you don’t, 
the cigars have been ‘‘on me’’ and 
have cost you nothing. Write today. 


J. Rogers Warner 


270 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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dition.” The Corbett serial i; being made 


| at Universal and is known as “The Midnight 


Man.” Corbett is one of the few celebrities 
cequired by film interests chiefly for the 
value of his name who has made good as a 


film player from the start. 





Ve 


ATE CORBALEY, the Los Angeles 
authoress who won the first prize in 
PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE’s scenario contest two 
years ago, is rapidly winning her way to 
the top of the list of independent writers 
for the screen. She 
recently sold plays 


N announcement which may be more 
intriguing to the exhibitors than to the 
gencral or “fan” public is the agreement of 
Peerless, World, and United to join and pro- 
duce features which will be released through 
1,300 theaters. United will produce at the 
Peerless studios at Fort Lee. Some of the 
productions will feature the star, others the 
story or the “all-star cast.” The names of 
cll the stars have not yet been given out, 
so we cannot tell you their favorite tooth 
powder. 
LBERT CA- 
PELLANI has 





to Frank Keenan 
and William Far- 
num. 


OHN 
and 
must 


EMERSON 
Anita Loos 
have found 
time hanging heav- 
ily on their hands, 
with nothing to do 
but write and direct 
their productions 
for Paramount. 
Anyway, they are 
now working on a 
play for A. H. 
Woods, the eminent 


producer of such 
farces cs “Parlor, 
Bedroom, and 
pate,’ “Op @ 
Mabel’s Room’”’ 
(starring Hazel 
Dawn), and “Betty 
in Bed,” in which 
Mae Murray, née of 
the films, is to ap- 
pear. The plot of 
the new play is 
farcical in character, 
of course, and will 
have its  presenta- 
tion sometime in 


the late spring. 


HARLES MUR- 








long contended that 
a director’s _ best 
work may be done 
only whcn he is his 
own business boss. 
Accordingly “Cap” 
has formed his own 
company, to make 
pictures along his 
own lines, featuring 
June Caprice, late 
of Fox, and Creigh- 
ton Hale, the mag- 
netic Irishman. Ca- 
pellani directed 
those Nazimova 
pictures, “Eye for 
Eye,” “Out of the 
Fog,” and “The 
Red Lantern,” for 
Metro, achieving re 
markable artistic re- 
sults, but dipping 
too deeply into the 
company’s coffers to 
make a financial hit 
with the stockhold 
ers. For “The Red 
Lantern” he used 
up 100,000 feet of 
film. When Metro 
expostulated, Ca- 
pellani withdrew; 
and now it’s “Ca- 
pellani, Inc.” 


EFORGE RAN 
POL? 
CHESTER, ‘‘Get 








RAY, we told 
you in these pages 
last month, was go- 
ing back to the 
stage, in a vaude- 
ville act. Charles 


Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford’s” papa, is now 
a scenario editor at 





Murray has signed a 
contract with Fam- 


ous Players-Lasky 
for his exclusive 
services for the 
films. Which is 
correct? Both. 
There are two 


Charles Murrays. 


HE three Barry 
mores — Ethel, 


The latest arrival in the cinema colony is 


Since 


Suzanne Vidor, who, if she had been born a \ itagraph. He not 
day sooner, would have been a Christmas only calls _ himselt 
gift to her parents, King and Florence Vidor. that; he does the 
December 26 Suzanne has been her work. _He has his 
mother’s chief consideration to the exclusion Own ollice and re- 
of all plans for a reappearance on the screen, ports daily at the 
so we can’t tell you when Florence will be Brooklyn studios, 
; where he scratches 


acting again, or where, except that the odds 
are in favor of Lasky’s, where, in DeMille’s 
“Then Lll Come Back to You,” Miss Vidor 
dad director well 
known on the Coast. 


scored. Suzanne's is a 


the smooth mahog- 
any of his new desk 
and wears out the 
oriental rugs chas- 


Jack, and Lione! 

will appear together 
for the first time on 
any stage or screen, in a photographic revival 
of Du Maurier’s “Peter Ibbetson,” for Fam- 
ous Players-Lasky. John will enact his 
original role of “Peter”; Lionel will do the 
uncle, with Ethel holding up the feminine 
honors of the piece. This collection of tem- 


| perament under one studio roof would be 


appalling—if it weren’t that it’s all in the 
family, so to say. Do you remember that 
brother Lionel directed Ethel in a 
production when both were affiliated with 
that company? And isn’t it amusin’ how 
much we enjoy calling the members of the 
theatrical “first family” by their first names? 


Metro © 


ing ideas up and 
down the editorial 
sanctum, 


OU’RE going to see “Skinnay” of “The 

Days of Real Sport,” and his friends of 
the home-town, and the other human charac- 
ters of “When a Feller Needs a Friend,” live 
on the screen. Claire Briggs, the cartoonist, 
hes formed a film company and work is al- 
ready under way on the first of a series of 
one-reel comedies, the Thanhouser studio: 
at New Rochelle having been leased for the 
period of production. These pictures will 
not be animated drawings, but life sketches 
enacted by child performers, 


(Concluded on page 90) 
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What is the secret of her enduring youthfulness? 


You see her everywhere—admire her beauty——wonder at her charm. VVhat 
is the secret of her enduring youthfulness? Nothing but what you, too can 
possess. Soft, silky, abundant hair, retaining the natural color and lustre of girl- 
hood——- framing your face in loveliness that defies the passing years. 


Q-ban Hair Color Restorer will preserve the youthful color of hair or gradually 
and uniformly bring back the dark, natural shade to hair that is gray, faded or 
streaked with gray. Thoroughly revives and stimulates each strand. Invigorates 
the scalp—removes dandruff and stops the hair from falling out. 


It is not dye. Simply a harmless preparation containing the natural chemical 
elements of the hair, that gradually renews its health and lustre, stimulates its 
growth and restores the color by a perfectly natural process. It is easily applied 
—and, when the hair has attained the proper shade, needs to be used only 
occasionally to retain uniform color. 

The name Q-ban has meant meritorious hair toilet preparations to American women 

for nearly a generation. There is a special Q-ban for every need—each one scien- The Five Q-bans 


tifically compounded from purest ingredients—guaranteed to give complete satisfaction. 
. Q-ban Toilet and Shampoo Soap - 25¢ 





Q-ban preparations are for sale throughout the United States Q-ban Liquid Shampoo - - 50c 
and Canada at drug stores, or wherever toilet goods are sold. Q-ban Hair Tonic - 50c—$1.00 
‘ : , ; Q-ban Hair Color Restorer - 75c 
Hessig-Ellis, Chemists Memphis, Tenn. Gi taieey = - + « Me 
P / Xe, 
vd = rm @ 
(eae “ = 
MS SERII 
wi, VA : 
Lf | Hair Color Restorer 
foi : 
‘J i 
r i Hay Study Your Silhouette 
2 a. Ye i Your shadow picture will show you how to make the most 
. a ve : : | of your beauty possibilities. There is an ideal way to dress 
¥ : 3 


the hair for every type of face. Our booklet shows you 
how to get the best results. Comes in every Q-ban package 
—or we'll gladly send you a copy if you'll write for it. 
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“AtLast—a Real Job 
and Real Money!” 


ae 
“And if only I’d started earlier, I could 


realize at first what spare time study 
would do for a man. 
I. C.S. course marked the real beginning 
of my success. In three months I received 
my first promotion. But I kept right on 
studying and I’ve been climbing ever 
since.” 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million students of the Interna: 
tional Correspondence Schools telling of 
advancements and increased salaries won 
through spare time study. 


the step that is bound to bring you more 


to wait five years and then realize what 
the delay has cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent 
with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own 
home will prepare you for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 


Yes, it will! Put it up to us toproveit. Without 
cost, without obligation, just mark and mail this 
coupon. 


— es eee eee” TEAR OUT HORE = ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 6498, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING 

Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 

MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 





Dr ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmaker BOOKKEEPER 


Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


Auto Repairing 
[Hersnei 
French 
Italian 


Gas Engine Speeetes 
CIVIL ENGINEE 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENO'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Ballder 
Architectural Drafteman 
Concrete Builder ‘ 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
OCnNEMIST 


Navigation 
AGRICULTURE 
_) Poultry Kalsing 











Name 
Present 








Street 
and No. 
‘ 






state 


City 








Occupation___ = = . — — 
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Plays and Players 


( Concluded ) 


LL the tragedy of devastated France, for 

Frances Marion, is symbolized by a lit- 
tle shoe she found one night in a dug-out 
over there. A tender little thing, that had 
belonged to some mother’s baby before the 
Germans came. “I felt it as deeply as I 
ever felt anything in my life. I said to my- 
self, ‘Here’s where I write my masterpiece.’ 
And I went back to the hospital and wrote 
the best comedy of my career! It was the 
reaction. I couldn’t write a war story.” 
Miss Marion brought back with her from 
the war zone s‘x reels of film shot on the bat- 
tle-fields of France, the comedy, and an en- 
gagement ring. She is to marry Chaplain 
Fred Thomson. Famous Players-Lasky has 
Miss Marion under contract for her exclusive 


scenario services. 





have had them five years ago. I didn’t | 


Taking up that | 


How much | 
longer are you going to wait before taking | 












money? Isn’t it better to start now than | Smith— a 


— BARA is said to be planning a 
return to the stage. Her contract with 
Mr. Fox expires early this summer and Mr, 
Fox is understood to be not averse to Miss 
Bara’s designs on the realm of the footlights. 
The acknowledged depreciation in the famous 
vampire’s photodramatic efforts of late is al- 
leged to be due to the f. v.’s insistence on 
directing her director. J. Gordon Edwards, 
who directed most of the Bara successes and 
a few of the others, finally jumped the job 
and is now directing William Farnum. 


AY TINCHER, she of the black and 

white stripes and spit curls of the once 
famous Griffith studio comedies, is with us 
again but minus the stripes and curls. She 
is Al Christie’s new star and the veteran 
comedy producer is directing her personally. 
Miss Tincher’s vehicles will be two reelers 


| much similer to those that made her famous 


in the old days. Previous to joining the 
Christie forces, Miss Tincher played a vamp 
role at Universal City in “The Fire Fling- 
ers.” 


“| ss GUINAN—the Bill Hart a la 
femme—is working now at the old 


Charlie Chaplin studios in Los Angeles. Cliff 
director of renown who knows 
every turn in a Western tale, having piloted 
Hart himself and Roy Stewart of Triangle 
through the two-gun repertoire, has Miss 
Guinan under his expert tutelage. 


T is safe to say that no stage success has 

been sold to so many different companies, 
to be enacted by so many stars, as “Peg 0’ 
My Heart.” All this with the original man- 
| uscript reposing in Mr. J. Hartley Manners’ 
mahogany-desk, safe from marauding pro- 
ducers. However, this time rumor is routed, 
with fact looming large in the news that 
Adolph Zukor has bought the film rights 
for a Paramount star, possibly Marguerite 
Clark, although, in the event that Famous 
signs Mary Miles Minter, the production may 
go to her. And “Peter Pan,” the theatrical 
gold apple, has also been secured by the en- 
terprising A. Z. It is not generally known, 
perhaps, that J. M. Barrie was offered a 
certified check for $100,000 merely as ad- 
vance payment on his play if he would per- 





| mit it to be picturized. Heretofore Barrie 
has steadfastly refused. It is not known, 
| either, just what monetary § inducement 


caused him to change his mind. 


AMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY chose as a 
fitting vehicle for Captain Robert War- 
wick’s return to the screen “Secret Service,” 
the good old melodrama which served Wil- 
| liam Gillette so well. Hugh Ford will direct; 
and Tom—lately Lieutenant Forman is a 
member of the cast. Warwick, you remem- 
ber, did the somewhat unusual thing of gath- 
ering glory for himself offscreen, as an at- 
taché of General Pershing’s staff. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZIND is guaranteed. 


EORGE LOGAN TUCKER, who has the 

distinction of having made the only ef- 
fective Mae Marsh-Goldwyn, “The Cinder- 
ella Man,” and having shown up the “Virtu- 
ous Wives” of New York’s near-smart set 
for Anita Stewart, is another director who 
has succeeded in casting off managerial 
shackles and is to produce independently 
His brand will be the “Mayflower Specials” 
and every assurance is given that they will 
be puritanical in name only. Tucker closed 
a deal with Adolph Zukor—my, Zukor has 
been busy this month—by which Paramount 
will release the Tucker pictures as “specials.” 
Something more: why won't Mrs. Tucker, 
who is the charming Elizabeth Risdon in 
the theater, have a part in the new concern? 


HAT’S H. O. Davis going to do now— 

besides releasing, as an independent 
feature, the picture he supervised for Tri- 
angle, “A Servant in the House”? Davis has 
been a practical Bolshevik in his business— 
which is that of general-managing amuse- 
ment enterprises—from the San Diego expo- 
sition to Universal City. At U he turned 
things upside down. After the revolution he 
went to Triangle, where he was vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. Trouble arose 
at the Culver City plant; Davis left; Tri- 
angle later disbanded. Then Davis started 
action to recover $83,000 back salary. They 
compromised with Davis surrendering 100,- 
ooo shares and his interest in the corpora- 
tion in exchange for the exclusive rights to 
“A Servant in the House.” 


AVE you heard about the new Roscoe 

Arbuckle contract? He has signed with 
Paramount for the next three years, and the 
money involved is said to be $3,000,000. We 
can’t call him “Fatty” any more. 


N application for passports recently re- 

vealed the fact that Billie Rhodes, erst- 
while comedienne and now a dramatic star- 
with-her-own-company, and William (‘Smil- 
ing Bill”) Parsons, have been married some 
months. They plan to go to Europe to 
make pictures. Whether or not they will 
do a double act on the screen remains to be 
seen. 


RENE CASTLE will make a film version 

of “The Firing Line,” a novel by Robert 
W. Chambers, for Famous Players-Lasky. 
As soon as Mrs. Castle landed on this side, 
Adolph Zukor put his contract up to her, 
and she decided to be a Paramount star for 
a series of pictures rather than a vaudeville 
star, or a star-with-her-own-company. In- 
cidentally all those rumors about Irene’s en- 
gagement to a certain young musical comedy 
actor in London who used to be a certain 
young actor in motion pictures for Vita- 
graph over here, are absolutely without foun- 
dation. Both Irene and her mother say so. 


HE membership in the Jack Holt family 

has increased to four. This is including 
Mrs. Holt and Jack, who recently became 
the proud father—February 5, to be exact 
—of a baby boy. Little Imogene Holt is 
now aged seven. 


HE War Division of Films of the Bu- 

reau of Public Information has sus- 
pended its activities. Its propaganda work 
for the Allies done, there is no further 
need for its continuance; and Charles S. 
Hart, head of the division, announces that 
the film bureaus in France, England, Italy, 
and the United States have been closed. 
The American Red Cross Bureau of Films, 
however, will continue indefinitely its_ ex- 
ploitation of films to be used in reconstruc- 
tion work. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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F. F. INGRAM CO 
1 look upon Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream as a tried and true 
friend. I have used it daily for 
a very long time and I am fully 
appreciative of the great help 
it has been in keeping my com- 
plexion in good condition. It is 
the fact that Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream is distinctly 
healthful to the skin as well as 
cleansing and softening that 
leads me to prefer it. 


Swi Yept 
Ingaams 


Milkweed <= 


Crram 


To give your complexion the wrong kind of care is as 
harmful as though you gave it nocare at all. Every skin 
needs to be kept well cleansed and soft but also needs to 
be kept toned up and healthful. 


It is the therapeutic quality of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
in combination with its softening and cleansing properties 
that has made it the ruling favorite for 32 years. Time 
and use have proved it the best for you. Get a jar today 
and begin to use it every night and morning. 


Buy it in either 50c or $1.00 Size 


Ingraunt's 
élveola. 


lagrams 
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Souveratltte 
FACE POWDER 


A complexion powder especially dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it stays on. 
Furthermore a powder of unexcelled 
delicacy of texture and refinement of 
perfume. Four tints—White, Pink, 
Flesh and Brunette—50c. 


FREDERICK FF. 


Rouge 


* Just to show a proper glow” use a 
touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for deli- 
cately heightening the natural color. 
The coloring matter is not absorbed 
by the skin. Delicately perfumed. 
Solid cake. Three shades—Light. 
Medium and Dark—50c. 


INGRAM COMPANY 


Established 1885 


Windsor, Canada 


102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A, 


Australasian Agents, T. W. Cotton, Pty. Ltd.. Melvourne, Australia 


When you write 
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Corinne Griffith 
In “‘Love Watches” 


Jacquelina’s relatives refuse to 
believe that she has been “wicked”. 


Well, she may be naughty but any- 
way she looks awfully nice. 


Vitagraph Picture 






Chere iS in Every 
Beauty Jar 
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Coupon 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


I enclose a dime in return for which please 
send me your Guest Room Package con- 
taining Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, Rouge, 
Face Powder, Zodenta Tooth Powder, and 
Ingram’s Perfume in Guest Room sizes. 


tv advertise:s please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 








DM iracle 


Womans 
‘Depilatory 





The Perfect 


Hair ‘Remover 


e Miracle, the original 
sanitary liquid, is called the 
| perfect hair remover because it 
| devitalizes hair, which is the only com- 
mon-sense way to removeit. It acts im- 
mediately and with absolute certainty. 

















De Miracle requires no mixing, it is 
ready for instant use. Therefore, 
cleanly, convenient and most simple 
to apply. It works equally well for 
removing hair from face, neck, arms, 
under-arms or limbs. 


FREE BOOK —with testimonials of 
eminent ph; sicians, surgeons, derm: i- 
tologists and medical journals, ex- 
plains how De Miracle devitalizes 
hair, mailed in plain sealed envelope 
on request. 


Only genuine De Miracle has a 
money-back guarantee in each pack- 
age. Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.co. 
cAt all toilet counters, or direct from 
us, in plain wrapper, on receipt of price 


DeMiracle 


Dept. Bz aE Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York City 
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strength—is guaranteed to remove these h« 
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It i ‘ 
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and @ a little of it 
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ym the 
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worst freckle 
s, have vanished ent rely 
yunce is needed to completely 
ful clear complexion 


one 

beauti 

Be sure to ask for the double strength OTHINE, 

as this is sold under guarantee of money back 
if it fails to remove freckles. 
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{ Hair Health 


WIM Lap 25 Ointment 25 & 50, Taleum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘ ‘Cuticura, Dept. B, B:sion.”’ 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 53) 


country. Alaska may seem a well-worn land 
on the typewriters, but love is an even older 
subject. The masters can always get some- 
thing out of love and Alaska. Alice Andrews 
and Bob Barclay, members of a burlesque 
troupe going into the gold country, are 
stranded for the winter, and out of the moil 
and turmoil of the icy frontier there springs 
a romance between Alice and Dan McGill, 


a grizled prospector of forty-odd years. But 
Alice tires of Dan, even as Dan’s love for 
her deepens into a supreme affection. When 


Barclay, now a follower of any illicit chance, 
meets up with her again, she falls—and Mc- 
Gill leaves them together. He leads a her- 
mit’s existence until he makes a great gold- 
strike. Drawn to the mob as a moth to 
the flame, Barclay of course brings McGill’s 
wife, Alice, with him, and all three meet in 
the sudden metropolis of McGill’s mak- 
ing. Then comes the branding—and the 
Let us offer psalms of praise 
to an author who boldly makes his leading 
male no cherry-cheeked hero, but a middle- 
aged man, well weathered by storms of life 
which have given him experience without 
robbing him of his power. Russell Simpson, 
whom you will recall in “The Barrier,” plays 
McGill—indeed a superb performance. Kay 
Laurell, long one of the leading beauties in 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s bouquet, makes her picture 


| debut in a varied and arduous dramatic role. 





She will do well under the lamps. Bob 
McKim plays the more conventional char- 
acter, Barclay. The credit for the success 
of this picture must be split three ways, 
Beach and Simpson sharing with Reginald 
3arker, who has splendidly directed the play. 


PAID IN 


Eugene Walter’s story of the lazy Harlem 
flat clerk who thought the world owed him 
a living, and the wife who did everything 
to save him from his own folly—this story 
has become an American classic, for its ap- 
plication is just as keen in New Orleans as 


FULL 


Paramount 


New York. I. is very pleasing to observe 
that when it comes to the projectors it 
appears in a maxner worthy the original 
drama, both as to narrative and develop- 


ment, and, as well, as far as the cast is con- 
cerned. Pauline Frederick is ideally situated 
as Emma Brooks. She reminds one very 
much of Lillian Albertson, who created the 
part more than ten years ago. Bob Cain, 
playing her shiftless husband Joe, approaches 
Brooks in a different way than did his un- 
forgettable stage predecessor, Tully Marshall, 
but he is splendidly effective in the photo- 
play. Frank Losee is very good—although 
he could have made a little more of the 
saturnine humor of the part—as that growl- 


ing dog of kindly heart, Cap’n Williams. 
Wyndham Standing plays Jimsy. Emile 
Chautard directed. 

THE LITTLE WHITE SAVAGE 


. U niversal 


There are more ways than one to skin a 
cat, and more ways than two or three to 
tell a story. Paul Powell, who did some 


| splendid work in the old Triangle days, has 


| here 


| 





made his best picture since the days 
when Griffith, Ince and Sennett “put in to- 
gether,’ as they say in the south. The 
Savage is Minnie Lee (played by Carmel 
Myers) a somewhat dubitably “wild” girl in 
the sideshow of a little circus. Big Bill Dyer 
plays Larkey, a circus man of verdant imagi- 
nation, and the whole story is Larkey’s ready 
and admittedly amazing tale of the wild 
girl’s antecedents, discovery and capture, re- 
lated with sidesteps, breaks and blunders, 
but with refreshingly easy imagination, to a 
couple of curious customers in front of the 
tent. There is no continuity, in the accepted 
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sense of the world. I'm not going to tell you 
Larkey’s fervent patchwork yarn, but I am 
going to tell you to see this piece of film if 
it comes to your neighborhood. Its breezy 
bold difference makes it worth while. What 
Paul Powell and scenarioist Waldemar Young 
have done here is the sort of adventure that 
starts screen progress. 


EAST LYNNE—Sennett- Paramount 


I hasten to give the rest of the main title— 
“With Variations.” A healthy and basically 
true burlesque, such as this, is doing a lot 
more to make the country safe for democrats 
and the new republican congress than a pro- 
cession of weary and orthodox romushes 
with clutch finishes. Here are all of the old 
props of sensation in use between ’85 and 
’o5: the murdering buzz-saw, the persecut- 
ing snow-storm, the pursuing railway-train, 
the typhoon on the canvas ocean—and, as a 
touch of modernity, a submarine with stage 
fright. The exquisite Marie Prevost is the 
persecutee, with Charles Lynn as the persecu- 
tor. And Ben Turpin the hero, whose heart 
is true though his eyes are not. The carpenter 
of this mock-melo is the whimsical Eddie 
Cline, who has shown many a good directoral 
notion before. 


THE LION AND THE MOUSE 
—Vitagraph 


The world would seem upside-down to 
Charles Klein, if he could come back from 
his great coffin, the Lusitania. His most suc- 
cessful play, named above, was a famously 
popular roar at plutocracy. Nowadays plu- 
tocrat and commoner are holding hands to- 
gether against bolshevism. However—“The 
Lion and the Mouse” is interesting, despite 
its out of date theme, as Vitagraph’s best 
production in many months. Of all the Shir- 
ley Rossmores, and they have been many, I 
know of none more delightfully fitted for the 
role than Alice Joyce, who has just enough 
force and individuality, combined with su- 
pine girlishness, to make the demure and 
crafty Shirley real. Anders Randolf, too, is 
as good a John Burkett Ryder as Edmund 
Breese—and that’s saying a lot. Conrad 
Nagel is sufficient as Jefferson Ryder, without 
being conspicuous. The play is well pro- 
duced, and evinces a care and sumptuousness 
ot detail which, for many months, Vitagraph 
has conspicuously lacked. Tom Terriss di- 
rected, and handled his story intelligently. 


ROMANCE AND ARABELLA—Select 


After “Who Cares?” this story is rather 
thin and frothy; nevertheless, it is a human 
and therefore appealing trifle about a young 
widow and a handful of further matrimonial! 
bets, and Constance Talmadge’s depiction of 
the unbereaved relict is possibly the most 
winsome that could have been made had the 
producers exercised a choice among all the 
young she-juveniles of the trade. The play, 
by William Hulbert, stood upon its lines, as 
far as the stage was concerned. Many of 
these now make excellent subtitle material. 
Walter Edwards has studied Constance Tal- 
madge as few directors have studied their 
people. Everything in his productions, from 
locations to properties, is in harmony with 
a story about a young girl, and his thought- 
fulness and care have given Miss Talmadge 
a, greater artistic and popular advance than 
she has ever experienced, 

A TRICK OF FATE—Exhibitors Mutual 

The intelligence and charm of Bessie Bar- 
riscale are equal factors in this rather con- 
ventional but nevertheless well-handled and 
interesting story of two women. First 
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| MULSIRIED 
([2QOANUT oll 


ShaMPoo FOR THE MAIR, 








GET THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 


ON EVERY ORIGINAL BOTTLE 


How Famous Movie Stars 


Keep their Hair Beautiful 


ROPER Shampooing is what makes beautiful hair It brings out all the real lite, lustre. 

natural wave and color, and makes 1t soft, fresh and luxuriant : 

Your hair simply needs trequent and regular washing to keep it beautiful, but it cannot 
tand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the 
ip, makes the hair brittle and ruins it This 1s why leading motion picture stars 
theatrical people and discriminating women use 


“= WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless product, cannot possibly injure, and does not dry 
the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly Simply morsten 
the hair with water and rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which 
rinses out easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The hair dries 
quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of being much thicker and heavier than it 1s 
It leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage. 

You can get MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL at any drug store A bottle should last 


for months. 








THE R. L. WATKINS CO., Cleveland, O 











MAY ALLISON 
“Of all the shampoos I have ever used 
Watkins Mutsiriep Cocoanut On 1s by 
far the superior.” 






v 











NORMA TALMADGE 
“You may use my testimonial to the value 
of Warkins Mutsiriep Cocoanut On.” 











ALICE BRADY 

“Il consider Watkins Mutsirieo Cocoa 
nut Oir an ideal shampoo and can be used 
with such little effort and keeps my hair in 
» wondertul condition.” 





BLANCHE SWEET 


“I am pleased to indorse Watkins Muts! 


riep Cocoanut Om tor shampooing.” 
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We want you to try Fairyfoot 


at our expense and without the 


slightest obligation on you to spend a penny—now or later. — ; 
We want you to experience the wonderfully quick, soothing relief 
which a single application of Fairyfoot brings, no matter how painful 


and swollen your bunion may be. 
You may doubt this. Perhaps 


you have tried all the so-called 


bunion cures, pads, shields, appliances, etc., that you’ve ever heard of 
and are so utterly disgusted and discouraged that you think nothing 
on earth can bring such amazingly quick relief. Nevertheless we have 
absolutely proved to more than 72,500 bunion sufferers within the last 


six months that Fairyfoot does everything we claim for it. 


And surely you will at least 


try it and put our claims to the test, since it doesn’t cost you a single penny todo so. 


FAIRYFOOT 


This simple home remedy not only removes the pain instantly but from; * 


the minute it is applied it draws out the inflammation. — ns } 
and literally melts away the accumulated layers of cartilaze which 
Soon the enlargement disappears and the deformed fags 


form the bunion. 


it softens } 


foot is restored to its normal shape—and all the while you are wearing 


@ as tight shoes as ever without the least discomfort. 3 
Don’t suffer bunion pain another day. Send at once for the FREE ® 
Don’t send a penny. Just your name and address 


eh 
we Fairyfoot treatment. 
"3a on a postal card brings it to you. 


mexcept to use it as directed. Write today. 


Foot Remedy Co., 3661 Ogden Ave., Dept. 68 








A Clear Skin 


Or Money Returned © 


Younc's 
VICTORIA CREAM 


Will improve your skin more than 
any other cream you have ever used. 
We guarantee it to take away pim 
ples, freckles and brown spots, and 
keep the skin soft and clear. If your 
skin needs a goodcream,trythisone. 
Enough for 20 days’ trial for this 
adv. and ten cents tn silver. Large 
jar, 60 cents at your druggist’s or 
from us if he cannot supply you. 


F. H. YOUNG & CO. 
63 DORR STREET TOLEDO, OHIO 














Submit your Song-Poems NOW for free examination and advice. 
We revise poems, compose music of any description, 
secure copyright and employ original methods 
for facilitating FREE PUBLICATION or 
outright SALE of songs under a 
certificate GUARANTEE. 
ING yeu satisfac- 














Postal 
Card brings 
you a copy of our 
Free Booklet which 
tells you who we are, ex- 
plains our methods and con- 
tains valuable information and 
instructions. This is your opport- 
unity to learn the truth regarding the ra 
writing profession from a reliable and successful concern, 


tron. 


hove 











Chicago, 11% 





A Complete Conservatory Course 

B M *3 Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y al 

Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 

Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


you. . 
Any Instrument or Voice Wis teing 


are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 


Send NOW. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
5611 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 

for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 

Drums restored my hearing and ongpes Head Noises, 

and will do it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 

Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 

& ‘) is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 

4 Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 

easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts. In- 

expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 





Suite 223 70 5th Avenue - - New York City 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued) 


a Southern girl of gentle breeding and 
aristocratic antecedents, then as a cafe dancer 
of the more violent orders, whom she re- 
sembles only in features, Miss Barriscale 
differentiates her characters in bold strokes. 
The climax of her achievement comes when, 
by the “trick of fate’’ which gives the play 
its title, the Southern girl must for a long 
time impersonate the dancer. How she does, 


as 


| satisfying the demands of manner and ap- 
pearance, yet never permitting her audience 


to forget who she really is, is the signal part 
of her achievement. Howard Hickman 


| lirected. 








great American and European teachers, | 


| Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
| all instrumental and vocal courses. | 





THE WICKED DARLING—Universal 

It’s a long ways from “The Wildcat of 
Paris” to this screen play, and it’s a drop, 
at that. Were it not for the extraordinarily 
vibrant and vital personality of Priscilla 
Dean, the unique and excellent detail work 
of the cameraman, and good character por 
traits by Lon Chaney and _ Spottiswoode 
Aitken, this would be the commonest and 
dullest of movie melos. It is unfortunate 
that Universal should burden so brilliant a 
young star, just over the horizon, with a 
piece which bears so little relation to real 
life and so much to all that buncombe and 
nonsense which makes a certain type of mo- 
tion picture the byword and derision of in- 
telligent peeple. 


FAITH— Metro 


In my opinion this had a chance to be a 
really corking, though simple and not unusual 
story, and missed it by turning the wrong 
corner at the finish. As long as we have 
seen pictures we have wondered at the cork- 
screw expedients characters take to avoid 
coming straight to the point and winding 
the story up as sensibly as most such inci- 
dents wind up in real life. Here’s a story 
where the hero does the simple, natural 
thing; tempted to steal a valuable necklace 
he neither steals it nor beats about the bush 
to allow for a four-reel possession of it. 
Instead, he returns it directly to the husband 
of the woman who owns it—his employer, 
a bank president. But then the story goes 
right into the ancient ditch; he is rewarded 
by being made assistant to the president, at 
a ten-thousznd-a-year salary! Why, in fic- 
tion, must virtue be perpetually confounded 
with ability? Bert Lytell plays the young 
man—perfectly. Edwin Stevens, Rosemary 
Theby and Edythe Chapman contribute their 
abilities, also. 


TODD OF THE TIMES—Pathe 
Here is a yarn, however, which turns the 
same corner—and takes the right road, be- 
cause that road was indicated from the first. 
Theobald Todd, city editor of The Spring- 
field Times, has spent the better part of his 
l'fe as a subordinate because of a lack of 
self-assertion. With the managing editorship 
of the paper vacant, he should logically have 
the post, but won’t go after it. Then the 
accidental breaking of a big story in which 
he, as the only man on the job with any 
“say,” has to use authority and use it quick. 
His handling of really big news shows his 
calibre, and the top job is forced upon him— 
cfter which (he has been for aeons a hen- 
pecked husband) he goes home and becomes 
managing editor of his own house. The 
story, with a wealth of humorous and lifelike 
detail, is Jack Cunningham’s. The acting 
of Theobald Todd is Frank Keenan’s. Elliott 
Howe directed. This is one of the best feat- 
ures of the month. 


ry advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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The Shadow Stage jf - ) 
e ado tage | 
(Continued ) | 
PEGGY DOES HER DARNDES'! 
we | e Ollars e 
The topsy-turvy, melodramatic comedy of 
an athletic girl, capitally played by Mae 
Allison in a story spun into five wholly en | 
tertaining though sometimes implausible 
reels. Apart from Mr. Baker’s very adroit 
and intelligent direction I note particularly, 
here, a real advance for Miss Allison. Once 
wd ieee pie —. i + dr Many foods have slight food 
that ever came ou ne sugar barrel—now 7 FE he 
> ice ei Geni, cena“ te value as compared with Quaker 
she has added action, speed, and a sort of | - 
indomitable and undeniable humor to her | Oats. And the reason lies largely 
very good looks. This comedy will do more | in the refuse and the water. 
to re-establish her with her old following . . 
than anything she has done. It shows Mace For instance, here are the wastes 
Allison not as a pretty little trick, but as a on some common foods: | 
very human female. | 
aT 
WOMAN! WOMAN!--lrOX Refuse and Water | 
This is the sort of picture which makes | REFUSE WATER \ 
stifling censorship inevitable. If we are to Quaker Oats. . None 7% HT} 
have a of = ae mg —— Beef . ‘ : 20% 54% i 
projectors we shall soon have our photo- Me io 1 
plays in the hands of a Russian secret police Mackerel - 45% 40% | 
system—and with no one but ourselves to Potatoes. . 20% 62% i}! 
blame. William Fox is handing the compla- Squash . ‘ - 50% 44% i] 
cent Evelyn Nesbit scenarios the like of Bests . . : 20% 70% i} 
which Theda Bara in her boldest days never Cc dP N 850 
attempted, and at a time when practically a # ; — %o | 
every manufacturer in the country is de- | Canned Tomatoes None 94% HY 
monstrating, by clean and wholesome stories, | 
that the gags, handcuffs and straight-jackets | . ; iH 
of the archaic censorship system are rankly | Note that the waste in Quaker Oats is iy 
unnecessary injustice. This filthy story of not one-tenth the waste in any of these i} 
adultery and misgeneration won’t bear syrop- other foods. | 
sising here. It is simply plain eens | 
dirt, frosted over with mock morality at | W 
its finish. Personally, I advocate perhaps | Another aste | 
more freedom in stories of genuine human | Another waste lies in buying food with- 
life than many other people are willing to | out reference to energy value. That is, to | 
accord—but “Woman! Woman!” is alto- | calories. 
gether too much for my stomach. It is not | ‘Tie pueneee ; oniin 9000 cubestes 
life, or if it is, it is a cross-section of exist- | oe oon sy ee ow . ad ‘ ses —_ 
ence that should be reserved for the policc Pa Cy. OS Sees See ney Cae TON ee 


what they cost in others. 

A day’s energy need in Quaker Oats 
costs only 15c. In meat and fish foods the 
average cost is at least $1.50. In lobster, | 
3,000 calories would cost $18. 


Yet the supreme food is oats. It is 
almost a complete food—nearly the ideal 
THE BELLE OF NEW YORK-—Select food. Both in flavor and nutrition there is 

As long as there is melody in “Follow on!” nothing to match oats. 
we are not liable to forget that tuneful And this is what they cost per 1,000 calories. compared with other neces- 
operetta of excellent story, produced, now—- sary foods at this writing: 
how many years ago? Well, in the screen | 


courts and works on sexual psychology. At 
this time it is doubly inexcusable, for it is 
not only an overt sneer at the average de 
cency of the American people, but is indi 
rectly a brazen, clangorous appeal for a 
merciless okhrana in the theatre. 








ie te 
Pe 





version, directed by Julius Steger, there are 

no tunes to lift us on their lilt, but Eugene Cost Per 1000 Calories 

Walter has come to the rescue with some | Quatre Oats Se Veal Cutlets ; _ 57 
strong melodrama of primitive sort, and | : 

some virile subtitles. Marion Davies, cer- Round Steak . . . 4lc Average Fish . ° ° 60c 
tainly as beautiful as Edna May, though Hubbard Squash > i ‘ 75c 

her appeal is of an entirely different sort, 











plays the principal role. 2 ’ : 
That means that ten people can breakfast on Quaker Oats at the cost of 
IN BRIEF: one meat breakfast. 


It means that each 30-cent package used to displace meat saves about $3. 


,Go West, Young Man” (Goldwyn)—An And it means vastly more in its better nutrition. 


old story polished up and given a new uni- 
form. Tom Moore is featured, and the piece 


is breezy and entertaining. : 
“Sis Hopkins” (Goldwyn)—Mabel Nor 

mand’s tragedy of misfit scenarios still pur 

sues her. The ideal “Sis” among all screen 

players, but what a dreadfully mediocre 


story has been woven about Rose Melville’s | 
lovable old characters! Still, you may laugh | Just Queen Oats Flaked 
at Mabel herself. 

“The Woman on the Index” (Goldwyn) — Prices Reduced to 12c and 30c a Package 
Pauline Frederick’s first photoplay under : 
these auspices is a heavy but very well done Except in the Far West and South 
melodrama of much action, some suspense, Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
and a perhaps too-rapid clearing-up at the 
finale. Willard Mack reappears on the (3052) 
screen, to play the villain. —_ 
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Holler ‘nuff !” 


They hadn’t a thing in the world against 
each other — unless Tom Sawyer thought the 
other boy altogether too well dressed. They 
had never seen each other until a few minutes 
before— and here they were tied in a knot. 

Do you remember the time when the mere 
sight of another boy has made you mad—-and 
what mighty good friends you might be with 
that boy a few minutes later ? 

It is the undying spirit of youth- 
hood- 
passed away with the years and that comes 
back to you with a laugh —a choke in the 
throat— every time you open a page of 


MARK 


of boy- 


Rising costs make it im- 
possible to continue the sale 
of Mark Twain at the low 
price. New editions will 


than this Author’s National 


Edition. Now the price 
must go up. You must act 
at once. You must sign 


and mail the coupon now. 
If you want a set at the 
popular price, do not delay. 
This edition will soon be 
withdrawn, and then you 
will pay considerably more 
for your Mark ‘lwain. 


Low Price Sale 
Must Stop 


The last of the edition is 
in sight. There will never 
again be a set of Mark 
Twain at the present low 
price. Now is y ur oppor- 
tunity to save money. Now 

not tomorrow is the time to 
get your Mark Twain. Mail the 
coupon only. Send no money. 


Harper & Brothers 


Established 1817 
NEW YORK 


Harper & Brothers Photopla 
18 Franklin Square, New York 








Send us, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain's Work in 2 
volumes, iMustrated, bound in handsome green cloth, stamped i 
gold, with trimmed edg If not nati factory, I will return them at 
your expense. Otherwi: e JT w i send you $2 within 5 days, and $2 a 
month for 15 months, } , deduct 8 per nt from remittances 


To get the beautil ul 


red, half 
$1.50 within 5 days, and $ 


$4 a month for 12 


"very ¢ 


‘the precious, subtle something that has 


have to cost very much more 


hadow Stage 


| The S 
| (Concluded ) 


“Ravished Armenia” (Propaganda)-—Col- 
onel William N. Selig comes back as a pro- 
ducer, this time in the interests of oppressed 
Asia Minor, for it is he who made this in- 
teresting, though sometimes horribly detailed 
pictorial recount of a little people’s long 
struggle for liberty. Miss Aurora Mardi- 
ganian, allegedly a survivor of this identical 
annal, plays a principal part. 

“Maggie Pepper” (Paramount) — Ethel 
Clayton, well supported by a typical Lasky 
cast, in an entertaining version of Rose 
Stahl’s department-store romance. 

“Hell Roarin’ Reform” (Fox)—Tom Mix, 
playing a good part in a story of straight- 
away Western action. Here is a Fox picture 
you will like. 

“The Man-Hunter” 


(Fox)—William Far- 
num, convincingly directed by Frank Lloyd, 
in a very unconvincing story—by Frank 
Lloyd. Shoot a one barrelled gun after this, 
Mr. Lloyd. Louise Lovely is a most admir- 
able heroine. 


| “The Scarlet Shadow” (Universal) —Mae 
Murray, in a somewhat ordinary mystery 
well cast and well directed by Robert Leon- 


ard. Miss Murray has learned, at last, a 
proper make-up for her mouth. 

“Breed of Men” (Artcraft)—Bill Hart. 
The story varies its locations by taking in 


actual Chicago, but it never rises above 
| mediocrity. 
“The Girl Problem” (Vitagraph)—Ever 


hear of a literary model—-same as an artist’s 
model, only different? Corinne Griffith 
one in this picture. 

“The Pirate Millionaire” (Universal)—A 
most unusual picture, with Monroe Salisbury 
in an appealing and finely played part. As 
Salisbury plays a twentieth-century reincar- 
nation of Jean Lafitte, the famous New 
Orleans buccaneer—in a powerful, 
imaginative way—one wonders 
dully un‘maginative min title? 

“The Long Lane’s Turning” 
Cole)—A poor story, partially redeemed by 
the acting personality of Henry Walthall. 

“Come Again Smith” (Pathe)—Good light 


is 


thi 


why 


“Common Clay” (Pathe)—A _ well-told 
screen version of the stage play, albeit with 
some very radical departures from the spoken 
version. Fannie Ward is the star. 

“Johnny-on-the-Spot” (Metro) — Melo- 
drama and farce-comedy, quite uninspired, 
but flavored with the breezy personality of 
Hale Hamilton. 

“As the Sun Went Down” (Metro)—A 
Western melodrama overcrowded with inci- 
dent, and anon trespassing on probability. 
| Nevertheless interesting, finely cast, and well 





directed, with Edith Storey in the stellar 
role. 

“The Girl Dodger” (Ince-Paramount)— 
Charlie Ray, in his inimitable boob char- 


acter, but the story suffers from plot uncer- 
tainties. In one place it is a literal drama- 
tization of the legend of that gentleman 
who wandered into the ball-room without 
his trousers. Comic subtitle cards and ex- 
quisite little Doris Lee are o‘her features. 

“Mrs. Wiggs” (Paramount)—Marguerite 
| Clark, in an excellent and passably humorous 
screen version of the well-known story and 
play. 

“Hard-Boiled” (Ince-Paramount) — Do~ 
othy Dalton, as a musical comedy person 
stranded in a smzll town, and her many sub- 
sequent adventures 





RIC CAMPBELL, famous heavy-weight 
who was Charlie Chaplin’s foil in all the 

l'ttle comedian’s comedies before he met his 
| death in an automobile accident has a suc- 
| cessor—Thomas A. Wood, who tips the 
| 


scales at 500 pounds. Wood’s weight at 
birth was 17 pounds. Besides weighing 


| more than his entire family put together, 
Thomas is said to be a good actor. 


udverti 


] 
| 





dashing, | 


| 


(Robertson- | 


entertainment, featuring J. Warren Kerrig:n. | 





| 
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(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
The Handmaiden to Lily-White Hands 


Make your hands beautiful, 
white, velvety tonight. 


No manicure complete without LILA, 
for the entire hand. 

LILA is peculiarly adapted for beautify- 
ing and whitening the hands, arms and 
neck. Its effect is marvellous and in- 
stantaneous. 


LILA isa pure, antiseptic Cream Lotion. 


20¢ 


LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO. 
17 Preston Place St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Made only by the 












are “as a cloud before the sun’* hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
removethem? Don’t delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S Cresn° 


Cream 
Made especially to remove freckles. 
Leaves the skinclear, sn 1ooth and wi 
outablemish, Prep 1red by specialists 
with years of experience. eons y ree 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c perjar, 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 


**Wouldst Thou Be Fair” 


Contains many beauty hints,and 
describes a number of elegant 
preparations indispensable tothe 
toilet. Sold by all druggists. 
STILLMAN CREAM CQ, 

Dept. 32 Aurora, Lil. 






























































Learn How to 


WRESTLE 


becom 
ler right in your own home, by 
mail, from the ‘Greatest wrestlers the world 
has ever known. Be an athlete, be strong, be healthy. 
Learn how = throw and handle big men with ease. Learn to 
defend your: 7 in our course of lessuns, and illustrated 
with hundreds of ¢ Destsend actual photographs by 


Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch 


r Burns, grand old man oi the mat, 
conn the: World’s aa all he knew aboot wre 
said. He willnow soomn.ons vou § ~ientific Wrestling — Phys: 
Jitsu—Selt very man and boy in A a, mr 
ference what ane, needs cede this wondertul course of lessons. 
lay—your axe address on a postcard or letter brings 
ou Our fine book ‘absolutely tree, if you send 4c in stamps to 
elp pay postage—no obligation of angkind. A splendid book on 
and phvaica! culture. rite todes stating your age. 


Burns School of Wrestling 1535 Ramge Bldg., Omaha 


“Don’t Shout” 


““Thear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. I 
would not know | had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all right. 
*“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
._ visible, comfortable, “—— 
less and harmless. 
can adjust it.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for Sooklet " ‘testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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PHOTOPLAY 


From the Skin Out 


(Continued from page 35) 


were made entirely of feathers, and the 
wardrobe department followed this infor- 
mation, the feathers were dyed and pasted 
by hand on the enormous patterns cut. 
The armour worn by Farrar as Jeanne 
d’Arc was wrought from German silver by 
the best silversmith obtainable and was 
authentic in every detail. 

However, the largest part of the work is 
in connection with up-to-date—and ad- 
vance—dressing. 

As soon as a script is ready for produc 
tion a copy is sent to the head of the ward 
robe department, who studies it carefully 
for several days. She attempts first to 
visualize the character and then to work 
out clothes that such a character would 
choose. (This is not bunk, either, for 
beautiful gowns have been discarded by sev- 
.ral designers because they were out of char- 
ucter.) Then she consults with the director, 
the star if there is one, and the art director 
After that she blocks out her costumes, 
selects the materials from her stock, buys 
what she has not on hand, arranges fittings 
io suit the players who are probably work- 
ing on another picture and are hard to get, 
and selects the garments to be worn by 
extra people. (A star never wears a gar- 
ment twice, but it is brushed up and held 
over for extras.) 

The wardrobe department at Lasky’s is 
perhaps the largest and best equipped on 
the coast. Mrs. A. B. Hoffman, the de- 
signer and modiste, makes at least one and 
often two trips a year to New York, ex 
actly as the buyer for a smart shop might 
do. While she is there, she visits the 
theatres, goes to the smart hotels, tea- 
rooms and cafes, accepts social invitations 
und in this manner takes a look at every- 
thing that has to do with concealing or 
revealing the human form divine. She 
does her buying and returns with hats, 
gowns, suits, furs, wraps, shoes, stockings, 
underwear and material of all kinds—to say 
nothing of ideas. 

Screen history repeats the fact that the 
camera does not lie. It cannot be tricked 
into conveying the impression that cheese- 
cloth is georgette or that cotton-back satin 
is the real article. Materials register with a 
faithfulness that has caused more than one 
motion picture magnate to tear out his few 
remaining locks upon viewing itemized 
bills for lace at S62 a yard, such as Dorothy 
Phillip’s negligees sometimes call for. 

No mere man can understand the im- 
portance to the feminine mind of the hang 
of a skirt. There is something about a 
badly hung skirt that has much the same 
effect as an overripe lobster. But a man 
will come away from a picture declaring 
that it’s too bad Miss Blatz’s ankles are so 
big. Now Miss Blatz’s ankles may be of 
the caliber that entitles her to a place in 
the front row of the Follies, but a_ skirt 
that hikes up in the front and has a tail 
behind, or that droops dejectedly at the 
sides will make Annette Kellerman’s nether 
extremities look like they belonged on a 
erand piano. 

Poor materials cannot be made to photo 
graph with any swing, and this fact has 
been discovered by long experiments with 
cheap substitutes in the effort to reduce the 
cost of production. Things that are sup- 
posed to be good must be good—be it vel- 
vet, pussy willow taffeta, chiffon, tricolet 
or charmeuse. And don't kid the camera. 

This of course is not true in comedy 
where the motto is “She’s all right but 
she’s all wrong.” The eccentric touch is 
the necessary thing. Strangely enough it 
takes an artist to get at this paradox and 
Mrs. Violet Schroeder, who dresses the 
laughs for Mack Sennett, is a fashionable 
Chicago designer. Her specialty used to 
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Makes Waste Space 
av the Reint 


For Theatres 


Restaurants 
Drug Florists 
Confectionery Bakeries 
Department Commissaries 
Grocery Fairs 
Variety Billiard Parlors 
Dry Goods Resorts 
General Hotels 


Make 


$3,120 Yearly 


$600 to Make $600 to 


$3,120 Yearly 


Pays Four Ways 


In 





Stores, Theatres—Large and Small Towns 


We don't charge you a 5-cent piece to estimate the 
money you can make in YOUR location from a Butter- 
Kist Pop Corn and Peanut Machine. Mail the coupon 
below for our figures. 


1— Motion Makes People Stop and Look 


This mechanical marvel advertises every place of busi- 
ness that has it. Thousands earning $600 to $3,120 yearly 
from a little waste space 26x32 inches. Read this— 


2—Coaxing Fragrance Makes Quick Sales 


Many people who come into your store or pass by on 
the street every day would eagerly buy a bag or carton of 
this savory, fluffy, hot pop corn. Why miss those extra 
nickels, dimes and quarters when an average of only 85 
This: nickel — a day means $1,000 a per year ? 
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5 Pre a 3— — Toasty Flavor Brings Trade for Blocks 


Vee, People can't get this toasty flavored pop corn from any 





other machine—the process is patented. They come from 
blocks around to get the real Butter-Kist Corn. 


4—Increases Sales of Everything You Sell 
“Not only made 49,015 sales of Butter- Kist, first year,” writes W. O. 


Hopkins, a storekee sper in Evansville, Ind., ““but my magazine sales 
increased 97 per cent. 


Small merchant in Electra, Tex., population 640, writes —‘* Profits 
from Butter-Kist paid for machine in 12 months and bought me a $1,200 
automobile besides.” 

Don’t fail to see scores of wonderful statements, proof 
of profits, photos, terms and full details in our valuable 
Butter-Kist book. Free to business men only. Send the 
coupon at once. 


¥ HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 





787-800 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Send This for Terms, Photos, Proof of Profits 





HOLC 
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photos, sales records, and estimate of how much I can make with your machine. 
cent ca a ae aia tw Raat cl a es .Business Se eee ee 
ie oid os ata ee oui taiearleiimn ee ie ee aa ea ores ee (395) 


OMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 787-800 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


thout obligation, send me your free Butter-Kist book — “‘America’s New Industry,”’ with 
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When you write to 


advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 








Your movie 
ideas are worth 


bis money IF- 


If what? Jf they are properly developed! 
Your ideas may be “diamonds in the 
rough” but they won’t materialize into 
a “scenario check” until you know how 
to put them into proper, acceptable form 
— until you learn the “knack” of build- 
ing successful photoplay-plots. 

And this is exactly what the Advisory 
Service Bureau of the Palmer Photoplay 
Institute helps you to do. It is under the 
personal direction of Frederick Palmer— 
one of the best-known screen authors in 
America—the man who in 9 months 
wrote 52 produced scenarios for “Uni- 
versal’. Mr. Palmer takes your movie 
ideas just as they are— points out the 
good features and the wed& spots—shows 
you how to strengthen the plot—how to 
advance the action of the play. 


Where else could you get a master- 
photoplaywright like Frederick Palmer 
to take this individual interest in your 
work—and show you the way to 
success as a photoplay writer? 

And, mind you, this is 
only one of the feat- 
ures you get 
in the 




























Under- 
stand — this 
is NOT a mere 
book full of clap-trap 
“hints” on photoplay writing; 
nor is it a “school” or a tedious 
correspondence course. It is exactly 
what it professes to be: a definite, clean- 
cut plan that shows you how to put your 
movie ideas into actual cashable form. 


When you consider the alarming short- 
age of photoplay ideas—when you realize 
that the public is tiring of worn-out plots 

-that new ideas must constantly come 
from somewhere —and that producers 
are willing to pay anywhere from a $100 to $1000 
for good, gripping photoplay plots — you begin to 
see the tremendous opportunities brought home 
to you by the Palmer Plan of Photoplay Writing. 

It is the only institution of its kind to be 
indorsed by the leading producers, stars, direct- 
ors and scenario editors in America. More than 
this --it is the only method of photoplay training 
that helps you all the way through—from primary 
instruction on to Personal Advisory Service and 
then on to Marketing Service. 


Get Our FREE Booklet 
Mail the Coupon NOW 


The Palmer Plan has so many interesting 
features that we can’t hope to tell you all about 
them in this limited space. That’s why we have 
a copy of our new illustrated booklet —** The 
Secret of Successful Photoplay Writing’’—wait- 
ing for you. Explains the Palmer Plan in detail 

-tells about our Advisory Service Bureau and 
our Manuscript Sales Department -- shows our 
iron-clad, money-back Guarantee. Contains 
statements from such people as Cecil de Mille, 
Wm. S. Hart, Thos. Ince, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Lois Weber and ascore of others. Send for your 
copy today —it’s free! Learn how toturn your 
movie ideas into money. Mail thecoupon NOW. 

ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION 
715 |. W. Hellman Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Please send me, without obligation, yo ‘The 


Secret of Successful Photoplay Writing Also, Special Sup 
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be evening gowns, but conservation has 
driven her to bathing suits, of which she 
designed three hundred and fifty, all differ- 
ent, in the past year. She makes these on 
the girls themselves, and has turned out as 
many as sixteen in an hour on a hurry 
call. 

The old adage about seeing double which 
I daresay will soon be as passe as “the 
horseless carriage” doesn’t apply to the 
Sennett wardrobe department. They see 
triple instead. Every costume manufac- 
tured is not only duplicated but triplicated. 
Accidents are too, too frequent and the 
tragedy of finding that there are seventeen 


| scenes yet to do and Adolph is permanently 


minus the seat of his pants must be 
avoided. 

The serial melodrama is rated a dead 
loss by the costuming department. Leaping 


from freight car to freight car and gentle 
antics of that kind is sure hard on clothes 


and the scraps left are fit only for the 
company goat. 
Financially the situation in comedy is 


unusual. Cheapness in ordinary things is 
decidedly recommended, and the costume 
allowance is necessarily small, since a _pic- 
ture must actually be dressed three times. 
But things needed are priceless. A hat that 
is a laugh by itself will bring more from 
Sennett than Geraldine Farrar pays for 
her pearl headdresses. 

The system of having the wardrobe head 
okeh all performers before they appear on 
the set is becoming more and more prev- 
alent. Often the designer goes to the stage 
and works with the company, straightening 
the girls’ gowns, showing them how to 
handle trains, fans and scarfs, suggesting to 
the star ways of getting an artistic effect, 
and overseeing changes. Competent maids 
are employed to dress the extra girls and 
these maids work under the heads of the 
department. In the same manner, a man 
has charge of extra men, to see that they 
don’t get the things on hind side before. 
There is either a hair dressing department 
or the wardrobe mistress suggests the best 
style of coiffure and adds the finishing 
touches if necessary. 

Hairdressing always comes under this de- 
partment, and someone in the staff can tell 
you how the female of the species manages 
her locks, be she Zulu, Hindoo or chicken. 
Mabel Normand, who has just completed a 
screen version of Sis Hopkins, settled a 
heated argument with the research and sce- 
nario departments in this fashion. Some 
said the braids should go down, some said 
one should go down and one up. But the 
wardrobe head discovered that they both 
went up. In the case of pictures taken 
from plays, where the costuming is tra- 
ditional, pictures of the originals are usually 
available. 

Cecil deMille, whose pictures are famed 
for their authenticity and attention to de- 
tail, has refused to shoot a picture because 
a girl, sitting at a table with only her 
“upper half” visible, had on the wrong kind 
of shoes. She must be as carefully dressed 
in that respect as though she were posing 
as a shoe model. 

In one of her latest vehicles, 
Phillips was supplied with an 
little frock of coral batiste. When she 
donned it and appeared on the set, the 
director and designer agreed that it was 
slightly too low in front to be in character, 
and did not convey the impression of girlish 
reserve necessary. Mrs. Duncan, the ward- 
robe mistress, took the gown hastily to the 
workroom, while the company waited, and 
found that the only piece of material she 
had on hand which would do was a shade 
of bright blue. 

Dorothy put it on and all but wept. The 


Dorothy 
exquisite 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


director swore (internally) and _ scenes 
dragged unbelievably. That night Mrs. 
Duncan sent for coral batiste and changed 
the yoke. But the scenes taken with the 
blue yoke photographed exactly the same 
as those taken in the white. But patterns, 
brocades and embroideries show up beauti- 
fully. 

There are instances where the whole plot 
of a story may depend upon costuming. 
No better example of this could be found 
than in the DeMille masterpiece “Old Wives 
For New.” Miss Sylvia Ashton as Sophie, 
the old wife, surely proved beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that clothes can expose the 
state of a lady’s manners and morals. Mrs. 
Hoffman considers this her greatest triumph 
and declares that on the exact impression 
made upon an audience by Sophie’s kimono 
rests the convincingness of the whole plot. 
To compare Miss Ashton in this master- 
piece of hideousness with her effect later 
in fashionable attire is to fathom the rea- 
son for some husband’s absorption in the 
morning paper and their wide awake at- 
tention at dinner. 

“What is the hardest picture you’ve ever 
custumed?” I asked Mrs. Duncan, head of 
Universal’s wardrobe department. 

“The Little White Savage,” she answered, 
after a moment’s consideration. In that 
story some followers of Sir Walter Raleigh 
were supposed to be shipwrecked on a 
small island. A hundred years later their 
descendants are still there. Naturally their 
clothes have all worn out and they are 
forced to make a sort of cloth, woven from 
seaweed, and to make it into rude garments 
by sewing it with thong. Wraps were 
made from skins and sandals from bark. 
Research showed us that knitting was al- 
most unknown at this time, Queen Eliza- 
beth herself possessing only one pair of 
knitted stockings, which had been presented 
to her as a great luxury by the Spanish 
ambassador. 

“We had to make complete outfits for 
this whole village full of people. I used 
the heaviest, coarsest burlap I could buy 
to give the correct impression. Every gar- 
ment was sewed by hand with coarse yarn 
thread. The hats, shoes and stockings were 
made after the shape and fashion of that 
period, but of these rough materials. It 
was a hard job, but it gave a wonderfully 
correct impression of what it was supposed 
to be.” 

“And what is the 
you ever had to get?” 

She laughed. “It may seem strange to 
you, but present day overseas stuff is very 
hard to get and tricky in the way of being 
exactly right. We try never to make a mis- 
take, and there is only one way to be sure 
of that stuff—to get it from people who 
have been there. 

“We had a ballroom set up, a thing that 
cost us a lot of money, and the story 
called for twenty-five American army offi- 


most difficult thing 


cers’ uniforms—the present service stuff. 
We didn’t have any. We couldn't rent any 
from the costumers in town. No other 


studio had any to lend us. The picture 
was to be shot that night and at 3 o’clock 
I faced the proposition of spending some- 
thing like $Ssooo for those uniforms, wiih 
boots and accessories. 

“Then the director had a brilliant in- 
spiration. He went down town, visited the 
popular gathering places, mentioned the 
name of Mary MacLaren, the star, explained 
our predicament and got twenty-five uni- 
forms—with the officers inside. They 
thought it a great lark and were much bet- 
ter, of course, than any costumed extras 
could have been.” 

The Universal wardrobe, which is valued 
at $50,000, has probably adorned the shoul- 
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ders of more mobs than any other set of 
costumes in the world. Two hundred and 
fifty is a bad day and six hundred is the 
largest average. 

1} must admit that they seem unreason- 
ably proud of their new tumigator, a small 
and necessarily select building just outside 
the big wardrobe building. Here every 
piece of apparel is placed for a night’s ses- 
sion with the formaldehyde before returning 
to its place on the seemingly endless racks 
with the 27,000 other garments. Every- 
thing washable is sent to the laundry and 


every so often the heavy things go to the | 
cleaners, with the result that cleaning bills | 


are quite a consideration. 

But Monte, a bright-eyed old chap with 
no faith at all in human nature has gone 
them one better. He led me secretly to his 
own sanctum, where he fits out the extra 
men, and displayed with pride a large 
sprayer, of the kind used by fruit growers 
and garden enthusiasts. Monte has dis- 
covered a brand new use for it. After the 
extra men are dressed he takes them out, 
orders them to throw back their coats and 
then gives them a shot with the spray. 

“Can’t never tell,” he declared, “ain’t so 
bad now. But a while back all them birds 
was I. W. W.’s and I been told never taking 
a bath is the chief plank in their ptat- 
form.” 

Speaking of men, the majority of men 
stars and leads have their own wardrobes, 
but the wardrobe mistress keeps a keen and 
kindly eye upon them, with the constant 
desire to make them look more like the 
men they play and less like movie actors. 
Extreme styles for men are becoming 
strictly taboo, except perhaps in the case 
of Wallie Reid who, I am informed, likes 
loud stuff and declares he can “get by with 
it, anyway.” 

With the stars who supply their own 
clothes, and this is most notable perhaps 
with the stars of the Goldwyn company, 
the majority follow one plan, that of hav- 
ing one of the fashionable Fifth Avenue 


designers handle their entire outfits. Pauline | 


Frederick, who gets her gowns in this way, 
estimates that it costs her $75,000 a year 
to dress for pictures alone. The gowns in 
each of her modern stories cost on an aver- 
age of $3,000 a year and she does eight 
pictures. Often one fur wrap will cost 
as much as that and with shoes, stockings, 
hats, fans, waists, underwear, negligees, hair 
adornments and an occasional piece of new 
jewelry, the total approaches the president’s 
salary. 

In studios where stars are dressed by the 
company, quite a supply of jewelry is kept 
on hand. When some piece is required to 
which attention is drawn or on which the 
plot of the story hinges in any way, it can 
be rented from a jewelry store. But the 
rent is so exorbitant that most concerns 
prefer to own a few good pieces and some 
excellent imitations. A few stars have 
jewels of their own that they wear, and 
of course these far surpass any others that 
can be secured—particularly in the cases of 
Fannie Ward, Olive Thomas and Geraldine 
Farrar. Furs also are often rented, since 
styles change so frequently that it is diffi- 
cult to keep the correct supply on hand. 
Universal paid $200 a day rent for a sable 
coat for Miss Phillips recently. But that 
sort of rent is being done away with as 
much as possible by larger investments in 
the things themselves. 


That the public and critics are becoming | 


more fussy about little matters of this: kind 
is evidenced by the criticism launched at 
Miss Farrar in her latest work “The Hell 
Cat.” A modern story, staged in Wyoming, 
the heroine a girl born and reared in that 
last refuge of Westernism, Miss Farrar 
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appeared throughout in two costumes sug- 
gesting a combination of Spanish grandeur 


and Southern hospitality. Certainly she 
looked charming. Certainly the costumes 
were exquisite. Also they were about as 


appropriate as a large baked ham at a Yon 


Kippur feast. 





But the lady defended herself by declaring 


would look dreadful and ridiculous 
in the conventional Western costume. 
Therefore she made this girl, of Spanish- 
Irish ancestry, an unusual character study 
and dressed her as such. 

She also took duplicates of her costumes 
to Wyoming with her in case of accident. 


that she 


Shades of a golden past hover about the | 


magnificent wardrobe department of the 
Goldwyn studio, left there by the Triangle 
Film Corporation and containing many of 
the first Griffith and Ince costumes. Here 
I found the complete stage wardrobe of that 
beloved actress, Clara Morris. The Triangle 
bought this wonderful equipment from the 


Morris estate for 815,000. It contained 
many hundreds of dresses which had been 
worn by this famous artist in her reper- 
toire. 


From the magnificent materials contained 
in these gowns, materials which it would be 
impossible to purchase now for any price, 
Peggy Hamilton, the famous Triangle de- 
signer, made most of the gown worn by 
Alma Rubens, Gloria Swanson, Belle Ben- 
nett, Pauline Stark and in some instances, 
Olive Thomas. The sweeping trains were 
sufficient in many cases for whole dresses, 
and the bodices were either altered or used 
as they were. 

The history of one screen beauty’s dress 
career will show what can be done by a 
clever designer. It may also illustrate the 
reason that more and more studios are 
turning their costuming over to some clever, 
educated woman who understands clothes. 

This star, then very far indeed from stellar 
honors, came to the designer at her studio 
one day. She was rather hopeless. Dis- 
couragement had brought tears to her eyes 
and the corners of her mouth drooped wist- 
fully. 

“IT want to get out of 
“T want to do real drama. 
are all wrong. Now I've 
do this part and somehow, 
can’t make it look right. 
do?” 

The designer looked at her. She was an 
extremely clever modiste, the kind that 
looks at a piece of pink georgette in a store 
window and sees Mary Pickford already 
cowned for a garden party. 

Now she saw before her a 
usual personality, much talent 
of physical charm. 
were too ultra to her hat that was too 
small, she breathed lack of distinction, 
something out of line, something missing. 
Even her underclothes were wrong, adding 
to the carelessness of her general effect. 

The designer figured, studied—finally 
She began to build 


comedy,” she said, 
But my clothes 
got a chance to 
I just know I 
What shall I 


of 
a 


girl 
and 


un- 


kind 


and when she had finished she took the 
little actress to the mirror. The girl took 
one look at herself and burst into tears. 

By skin-tight under-draperies, the de- 


signer had cut down a rather square look 
and brought out the beautiful shoulder line, 


the full, voluptuous bust afd the surprising | 


daintiness of ankles and limbs. By an un- 
broken, slanting line from high waist to 
long train she had heightened her several 
inches and relieved a suggestion of heavi- 
ness. And by a distinguished daring sim- 
plicity of effect, she had brought into play 
the rare features of the girl’s face and 
figure. 

She had brains, 
what had been done 


that girl, and she saw 
for her. She _ fol- 








But from her shoes that | 
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From the Skin Out 
( Concluded) 


lowed that line and today she is known as 
the hardest star in pictures to costume, but 
the most wonderful clothes model on the 
screen—Gloria Swanson. 

Oh yes—vamps are higner in front and 
lower in back. Also, I understand there is 
a very determined movement to do away 
with any vulgarity in their costuming. 
Clever women know that it is much more 
interesting to leave something to the imagi- 
nation—or future reference. I don’t be- 
lieve even Cleopatra put all her eggs in one 
basket, in spite of Theda Bara’s recent libel 
of the famous character. 

But don’t forget that movie 
today begins at the very skin. And as to 
that, they tell me there is nothing so diffi- 
cult as proper presentation of the improper 
—‘the fewer the harder.” 


costuming 





Do Married Men Make 
the Best Husbands? 


(Continued from page 78) 


are under ten thousand a year. About fifty of 
the number are vulgarly rich. This, of course, 
is a delicate, not to say a distressful subject. 
The remainder are not compelled to let their 
wives take in washing. They squeeze through 
life, much as do other successful men, using 
their scissors less often on cuffs than on cou- 
pons, keeping abreast of the mode in motor cars, 
and occasionally picking up a young yacht at a 


bargain. Country houses like those of Rupert 
Hlughes, and Winchell Smith, and Montague 
and Rida Johnson Young, and Augustus 
are not bought, or maintained, by rob- 
baby’s bank. The producers who have 
fortunes out of film should be last to deny 
conviction carried by photography, first to 
with Bartley Campbell that “the camera 
not lie,’ they, and you, may be 
interested in the accompanying illus 
trations, 
Outside of my original gr 
yarn-spinners who do not 
year—or anything like 
reading “The Author Gets His,’ and other lit- 
erature of the kind, you will be inclined to ask 
why not. With scenarios at a thousand dollars? 
The reason is that these do not get a thousand 
dollars. That thousand is a top price, for the 
top men, which is why we are considering it 
only in relation to them. It isn’t ‘the top price, 
as we shall see presently, but a pretty high fig- 
ure, pretty nearly standard for the chosen few, 
and offered only to writers of reputation. One 
of the explanations of bad pictures is that it 
isn’t offered too frequently, and the producer 
who has to decide between a good story at that 
sum, and one not good at a fourth of it, is 
rather likely to compromise with his artistic 
conscience. Two or three wise companies, like 
the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, prefer 
the best that comes to them, at any terms within 
their range of vision, but Miss Jord: in’s thousand- 
dollar fly didn’t skim the water for minnows. 
We have seen that to the trout it wasn’t 
irresistibly tempting. ‘‘lor ‘a strong dramatic 
plot,’ such as the Goldwyn people want,” an au- 
thority confides to me, “‘the following American 
authors could secure $10,000 or more for the 
first serial rights alone: Winston Churchill, 
Robert W. Chambers, Rupert Hughes, Booth 
Tarkington, Gertrude Atherton, Owen Johnson, 
Rex Beach, Basil King, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
Louis Joseph Vance, Henry Kitchell Webster, 
Margaret Deland, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Samuel 
Merwin, Gouvernor Morris, Edith W harton, 
Harry Leon Wilson, and Leroy Scott. This is 
only a partial list, set down as the names come 
to me; there are others. The playwrights you 
add as easily.” 
“First serial rights’ 


Glass, 
Thomas, 
hing 
me ide 
the 

agree 
does 


anc So 


some of 
oup, there 
make ten thousand 
that amount. Afte: 


are many 


so 


can 
i ot rs are the right to publish 
serially in a magazine. When they have been 
disposed of, the author still controls second and 
even third serial rights—that is, for publication 
in newspapers—some foreign rights, book rights, 
dramatic rights, and motion picture rights, which 
last actually bring more, when the material has 
been used in these various ways, than could have 
been, got when it was new and shining. On the 
other hand, a narrative, put into scenario form 
and sold, is finished. As many hundreds of 
plays as have been turned into photoplays, I 
have heard of only one photoplay—“The Cheat” 
—announced for the regular stage. And that 
never got farther than the announcement. Per- 
haps this fact is more significant artistically than 
finarcially. Jt may indicate that photoplay sto- 
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garter for bowlegged men — improves ap- 
pearance wonderfully. Wearers are enthu- 
Siastic over results. You will be, too. Write 
for free booklet, mailed in p!ain envelope. 


S-L Garter Co., 652 City Bank Bldg., Dayton, O. 














Keep the Hair in Place | 
§ Different Sizes- Stand 10¢ Packages Everywhere | 


JUMP HAIR PIN MFG. CO. “| 


Sou. H. GOLDBERG, Pres. CHICAGO 

















































































































UST a small advertisement, yet in it 
were bound up the reputation of 
a beautiful girl, the social career of a fa- 
mous family, the love of a great inventor. 
It is just one more of the mysteries 
so marvellously solved by Craig Ken- 
nedy—the master detective given to 
the world by 


PuoropLlay MAGAZINE— 


ARTHUR B. REEVE) 


(The American Conan Doyle) 
CRAIG KENNEDY 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 
He is the detective genius of our 
aye. He has taken science—science that 


stands for this age—and allied it to the | 


mysteryand romance of detectivefiction. 
Even to the smallest detail, every bit of 
the plot is worked out scientifically. 


nearly ten years America has been 
watching his Craig Kennedy—marvel- 
ling at the strange, new, startling 


things that detective-hero would unfold. 

Such plots—such suspense—with real, vivid 
people moving through the maelstrom of life! 
Frenchmen have mastered the art of terror 
stories. English writers 
have thrilled whole 
nations by their artful 
heroes. Russian in- 
genuity bas fashioned 
wild tales of mystery. 
But all these seem old- 
fashioned - -out of date 

beside the infinite 
variety — the weird ex- 
citement of Arthur B, 
Reeve’s tales. 


10 VOLUMES 


Edgar Allan Poe’s 
Works 





<4 Tothose whosend the coupon 
4 promptly, we will giv: Fae Ea 
am set of Edgar Allan Poe's master- 
+ A pieces in 10 volumes. 
¢ - When the police of New 
+ * York failed to solve one of the 

5 RS most fearful murder mysteries 

Te. i of the time, Edgar Allan Pos 

ee = — far off there in Paris-~ found 
ee > om, the solutis The story is one 

of these volumes 

Sih rhis is a wonderful com 

binatior Here are two of th 
A 
dors greatest writers of mystery and 
4 Q scientific detective stories. Y« 

1 | ah ON in get the Ree ta ka 
iT ion erie and the Poe FREE for 
ear. time only. _ Sig 

oo 1 ig 
¢?. S. 


Harper & Brothers "Est. 1817 “NEW YORK 


HARPER & BROTHERS, -19 
18 Franklin Square, New vers 


Vhotoplay 5 


Send me, all chersen, prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve in 12 

solumes maroon clot Also send me, abs wlutely que the set of 

Edgar Allan P in 10 volume green cloth. If book are t 

satiafactory I wil re tu n both sets within 10 days ron our expe 

Ot herwise I will send u #1 at once and $2 month for 12 n 

LIVE cocccccccct te ee reer reer esse ee eers st esssereressteessseess 
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FREE 
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Do Married Men Make 
the Best Husbands 


(Continued ) 


cs are thot oF tite indard d by 
of the oken drama, 
The established t 
advance royalty of a 
, mind you, mere evidence 
equal to payment in full for the same 
motion pictu with five per cent of 
4.0 taken in at the box office, seven 
half i of the next $ and 
cent of all gross receipts in excess of 
successful herefore, though presented by 
o1 on and in only one country, 
id earn royalties of $750 a week, or, in two 
tidy lump of about paneee, With the 
n picture rights still in han To compile 
list of plays that have done better than this for 
heir inventors, and that would have brought a 
thousand dolla or very little more, if those in 
entors lk listened to the siren-song of the 
screen producers, would be an easy way of fill- | 
llotted space. In the tone, and almost | 
rds of a dozen other correspondents, 
specific examples, Willard Mack 
hould we give you thx best | 
a thousand or fifteen hundred | 
me story can be used for a 
lay? You prate about your business in-tinct, | 
vy wi vou are, and how much moncy vou } 
( ile in so many years. The plot that | 
de Lou Tellegen’s ‘Blind Youth’ was offered | 
ral of for a thousand irs, 
down, a since its production, 
ve refused hundred for the picture 
In irticular value would you 
s had grown Do you think, when Rex Bez 
ote ‘The Silver Horde,’ he could not have sold | 
isa picture first? Of course he could for | 
thousand dollars, maybe, perhaps, with luck, 
did he? No more than any other author 
ill ell for the sereen what he considers good, 
nd valuable, and what movie patrons might 
‘ l, and movie producers valuable! Beach 
is idea for 1 made fifty thousand 
rs, and then fifty more with the picture! ; 
hat would L: Metro or any of the other 
given me for ‘Tig Twenty-five 
indred at the outside. David Belasco 
nd I with it the idea 
orth money? The if mo 
on picture values and nothing 
n performance; if a has traveled 
hout the streets it, is better 
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New Wonderful 
Way To 
Remove Wrinkles 


and Blemishes 
Look Years Younger 





the women of America a new 


way to remove wrinkles and 
blemishes — THE ORIENTAL WAY! 
No masks, no plasters, no massage, no 
exercise, no rollers. This new, scientific 
treatment is simply marv elous. The 
lovely little women of the Orient have 
known these secrets for hundreds of 
years as they have been handed down 
fromone generation to another. The Jap- 
anese women are famous for the beauty }} 
of their complexions and these same | 


Lovely, Soft, Velvety Skins 


which nature has adorned with the tints 
of the rose are now within the reach of 
any woman who will follow the simple 
rules which are to be found in the Prin- 
cess Tokio Beauty Book, which we will 
send FREE to any woman who will write 
for it. Princess Tokio does not ask you 
to wait a long time for results--only 


A Few Days—and Lo! All 
Wrinkles and Blemishes are Gone 


You use this treatment in the privacy 
of your room in your home. Just a few 
moments at a time. The results will 
amaze and delight you. We ask you to 
send right now for the 


FRE PRINCESS TOKIO 


BEAUTY BOOK 


It will prove to you how quickly all 
wrinkles and blemishes may be removed. 
Under my treatment they simply vanish. 
You will look years younger 
and morecharming. Don’t 

waste a single day. Write 

at once, and the book will 

go to you in a plain, sealed 

wrapper. Address, 


PRINCESS TOKIO CO. 


Dept. 532. 159 N. State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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S. remembered that a short 
any more than a rail 
scenario is a novel or a play. 
incident, or two, or three, 
or fifty. “Nothing,” says Rex | 
test of invention, or more 
depletes a stock of ideas.” Take, for 
example, Samuel Merwin’s | six-thousand-word 
“Aladdin on Simpson Street,” printed in a_re- 
cent number of The Cosmopolitan The whole 
plot of Ye short story, for vhich Mr, Merwin 
vas paid at least $1 is that Henry Calverly, 
oh acized because of | supposed con- 
with a scandal, writes some sketches that 
vin him the favor of Cicely Hamlin, the most- 
courted girl in Sunbury. How far would that 
in a motion picture? The average director 
ould dispose of it with a caption. To fill one 
eel, Mr. Merwin would have had to put Cicely 
in trousers, and devise a way to bring her into 
Calverly’s rooms at midnight! 
rhe movie answer to all this, 
spoon al their hook—is the 
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above reiterated 
tie that what they want is only a “brief out 
ne.” That was the insistence cf my friend of | 
the sixty letters, that was the i of safety upon 
Miss Jordan stood before the Authors’ 
and in her reply to Mr. Scott’s reply 
to her circwlar the Editorial Director said: ‘* Mine 
as an invitation to submit, not a novel or fin- 
ished piece of work, but a plot which might seem 
better suited to pictures than to a book. For | 
ich a plot, suited to our use, and outlined in 
o words, we offered $4,000.” This miglht 
be important if it were true, but every at ithor 
] tried his hand at a moving picture 
t’ knows it isn’t. The Editorial Direct: 
ind is for detail. In that original 
* Miss Jordan laid stress upon 
consecutive interest, its most important sit- 
and climax.”” The game, therefore, 
literary hop-scotch In a letter longer 
than this article, and brighter, Mr. Mack 
ientions discovering if was infinitely easier 
make a char: in the and an 
nounce that I just returned Europe. 
than to sho living at thr London, 
vivil evel but his watch to the waiter 
uying a cab to take him to the station, his sub 
val at Liverpool, the incidents of his 
his ultimate la nding at New York. 
scopy but also J had more work?’ 
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Mr. Pollock’s observations will be 
in the June issue. 
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Free Book 


Containing complete fg 
story of the origin §& 
and history of that 


Saxophone — singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how 
to transpose from orchestral parts 
and many other things you would 
like to know. 


practice, an 
can double your income, your pleasure, and your 
iD’ 


Send for free Saxophone book and catalog of True- 
Tone Band Instruments. 


BUESCHE 


Easy foPla 
Fasy fo Pay 


This book tells you when to use 


the scale In one hour's 


iT 
ba ahs pt tame popular airs. You 


d soon 
° to pay by our easy payment plan. 


MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT G 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
272 Jackson Street, Elkhart, ind. 
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-“SEXOLOGY™ 


by William H. Walling, A.M.,M.D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Aili in ove volume Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
illustrated Knowledge a Mother Should Impart > “1 Daughter. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should H 
= PURITAN PUB. Go., 765 PERRY BUILDING, "PHILA,, PA. 
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“POPULARITY_FOLLOWS THE? 


SUKULELE. » 


If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
music or latest songs on the Ukulele 
you will be wanted everywhere. 
teach by mail 20 simple lessons; =< 
give you free agenuine Hawai 
ian Ukulele,music, everything 

no extras. Ask us to send 
the story of Hawaiian music. 
You will love it. No obligation “ 
—absolutely free 


(ain The Hawaiian Institute of Music — — 


1400 Broadway, Suite 1005, NewYork ~ 

















The Better Photoplay 


League of America 
(Continued from page 58) 
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salacious film, the numerous “states rights 
propositions.” But the men who are in the 
game to stay, who are investing their lives, 
their interests, and the reputations of their 
families in the motion picture industry, these 
are the men who are dignifying this legit- 
imate business by making and exhibiting 


pictures that are clean and worth-while. The | 


other great factor in the improvement of the 
output is the force of public opinion—of 
the sane minds of wholesome Americans. 

There are at present only a few producers 
making objectionable films. Mr. Quigley 
rightly calls these “the riff-raff which is 
merely an incident to the vastness of the 
business.” The point is that everyone who is 
healthy, sane, and growing wants to see de- 
cent pictures, and that exhibitors who are 
healthy, sane, and growing want to show 
decent pictures. Ignorance is the only reason 
or excuse for a desire to see the wrong kind 
of picture—and as for the exhibitor who 
fosters ignorance by showing this kind of 
picture, his day is doomed. He has failed 
to decipher the hand-writing on the wall, 
and his five-cent Babylon is destined to fall 
about his ears. 

Real people, whether patrons or producers, 
want cheerful, worth-while photoplays, All 
that is needed is a more thorough under- 
standing between dealer and consumer. This 
understanding is most easily arrived at by 
means of a personal interview or a series of 
them. In many localities, this is being ar- 
ranged by the branches of The Better 
Photoplay League of America. Exhibitors 
and patrons meet, find out each other’s view- 
points, and unite their efforts and interests 
in behalf of better films. Such a mutual 
understanding has a _ beneficial effect, not 
only on the business of the theatre, but on 
the entire community. 

The Dearborn Theatre in Chicago is one 
instance of a community which has made its 
motion picture theatre in its own likeness. 
The neighborhood is old and exclusive, and 
consists in large part of families who have 
lived in that Lake Shore Drive vicinity for 
many years. The Cuneo brothers, who also 
live in the neighborhood, own the theatre. 
It has never run objectiomble pictures. 
Occasionally, there is an edited copy of a 
“pink permit,” a picture to which only 
adults are admitted. H. E. McDorman, the 
present manager, is a true showman. He is 
determined to give the people what they 
want, and at the Dearborn they want the 
best. 

cD Bs tk 

Barney Balaban, of Balaban and Katz, is 
an idealist. Not long ago, he noticed that a 
certain much-heralded film which had been 
refused a New York hearing was included in 
the coming program for his West Side The- 
atre, the Central Park. He cancelled it, and 
booked in its stead “Little Women.” 
might have added to his usual clientele by 
showing the sensational feature, but he said, 
“I do not care to run pictures which offend 


the thinking class. I was satisfied to see 
some people stay away from ‘Little 
Women.’ ” 


Mr. Balaban calls attention to the wonder- 
ful strides that have been taken by the in- 
dustry as a direct result of the production 
of better films. 

“The class of pictures made by Para- 
mount,” says this exhibitor, “attracted the 
people who have made it possible to build 
the magnificent motion picture theatres we 
have today. And these houses in their turn, 
with their handsome presentations, their 
sanitary and artistic appointments, and their 
beautiful music, are daily compelling an im- 
provement in the output of the entire in- 
dustry. Without the Paramount pictures, 
there would have been no chance for the 
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HOLEPRoOF 
Ho/JIER 
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Extra Features in Holeproof 


0 Pe. 


,HERE is all the style with twice the wear of most. 


here are fine- woven texture, shapeliness and shimmer. 

wae is doul le strensth where wear is greatest. 
pure thread Japanese Silk, Lusterized Lisle, Mercerized Cotton, 
Holeproof Hosiery holds its soft, 
firm “body” because it contains no adulterations to wash out. 
If you approve, insist on Holeproof. Meanwhile, write for descriptive book- 


Silk-Faced and Fiber Silk. 


let and dealers’ names. 


Men’s, 35c upward; Women’s and Children’s, 55c upward 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


Holepreof Hosiery Co. of Canada, 


You can—I know it. 


For what 87,000 other 
women have done you can 
do. I teach you how to sit, 
stand and walk correctly; 


vitality —courage to under- 
take, courage to do things. 


I build you up or reduce you 
to normal—allin your own 
home. In a few weeks you 
can surprise your family 
and friends, 


Youcanbewell 
Without Drugs 


It’s easier to be well than to be 
sick, when you know how. If 
you are troubled with any of 
the following—or any other ailments— write me. 
Indigestion TorpidLiver Poor Circulation 
Nervousness Constipation Malassimilation 


My 16 years’ work has won the endorsement of leading | 


physicians. Writeme. Your letter will be held in absolute 
contidence, and you will be under no obligations. Write to- 
day, before you forget. I will gladly send you my illus- 
trated booklet, telling how to stand or walk correctly, free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
624 S. Michigan Ave. 





Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority 
on conditioning women as our training 
camps have conditioned our men. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 






Dept. 35, Chicago | | 


There 
There are the finest 





Any hose that 
do not have 
this mark 

NOT 

Hole proof 


50 York Street, Sydney, Australia 
Limited, London, Ont 
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FACE POWDER ‘} 
AnAmerican product adopted by Ameri- 
ca’s society leaders. For 40 years Freeman's 
has been the choice of particular women. 
50 cents (double quantity), all tints at all 
toilet counters, or 4 cents for miniature box. 
r The Freeman Perfume Co. 

3 ©6Dept. 101 Cincinnati, O. 
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HERE ITIS 


Final Solution of the 
Vibrator Problem 


Invention 


You know that elec- 
trical vibration means 
new life—new power 
new health—new 
beauty. You know it is 
Nature's way to banish 
pain-—to improve circu- 
lation of the blood to 
send the blood surging 
through the body, giv- 
ing you added energy 
and vitality—you know 
allthis,butdid you know 
that heretofore one of 
the biggest problems 
of science has been to 

invent a practical hand vibrator that would 
be in every way absolutely satisfactory ? 
Now that problem has vanished—we solved 
it — science has at last made one of the 
greatest discoveries in years—invented a 
wonderful device for home use as unques- 
tionably effective as the intricate, cum- 
bersome and costly high-power machine, 
This remarkable new scientific invention, 


I TAPULSER, 


the WirelessVibrator —is absolutely different 
in every way from all other devices. It is 
GUARANTEED to effect all the amazing 
results made possible by this extraordinary 
method in cases of Mental and Physical 
Depression, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Extreme 
Nervousness, Acute and Chronic Neuralgia 
and Indigestion. Still—the Vitapulser weighs 
less than a pound, is compact, can not get 
out of order, requires no electric wire con- 
nections —can be used anywhere —and costs 
scarcely one-half as much as the old- 
fashioned machines! 

The Vitapulser is not an experiment. It is 
a tried and proved success. Hundreds of 
Doctors and Trained Nurses use it in daily 
practice. The results being accomplished in 
many so-called “hopeless cases’’ are almost 
unbelievable. Compiled in book form, they 
would go to make one of the most remarkable 
Wonder Stories of the triumph of Science 
over disease ever given to the world. 


Sent on Approval 


Let us send you a Vitapulser to try in your 
own home. No obligation to buy. The 
device must prove itself before we will let 
you buy it. ; 

Don’t permit yourself to go through life 
without getting out everything to which you 
are entitled. Don’t be satisfied with being less 
than 100 per cent efficient, healthy andstrong. 
Thirty days’ use of the Vitapulser will, we 
believe, be worth as much to you in health and 
clear thinking as thirty days 
spentinan expensive sani tarium 
or in taking a_ rest cure. 


Health—Power 


Regain theglow of health, 
the desire to achieve, the 
intense enthusiasm of 
the best days of your 
life. Re-charge your 
tired, worn body with 
fresh vitality. Be well 
again! Apply the Vital 
impulse! — as refresh- 
ing as cooling touch to 
the fevered brow. Clip [iim 1 
the coupon NOW for [3am ; Ys 
copy of the remarkable Book, 

* The Vital Impulse”’ BE U’ ] . J 
which is FREE, and Special Ap- 

proval Offer now being made. Will Be Yours 
Send no money—just your name and address on the Coupon below. 


COMMONWEALTH ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
4232 Rialto Building St. Louis, Mo. 
Mail This Coupon Today! 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEESESEE See eeeeeee 

Commonwealth Electric Mfg. Co., 
4232 Rialto Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send Book and Approval Offer t« 
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The Better Photoplay 
League of America 
(Concluded) 


Goldwyn type of picture. Adolph Zukor has 
done wonders for the industry, and as for 
Mr. Goldwyn, although for certain reasons 
[ am not running his pictures at present, I 
hope he makes a million dollars a week.” 

“Improvement in one direction means im- 
provement all along the line,” says Samuel 
Katz. “A producer now asks himself: ‘Can 
I sell this picture, after it is made, to the big 
fellows, or only to the small ones?’ And 
the big fellows do not want it unless it is 
clean and worth-while. No exhibitor of the 
better class can afford to keep out the right 
kind of patronage. On the other hand, they 
will buy every ‘Mickey’ they can get, and 
ask for more. 

“At the Riviera and at the Central Park, 
we edit every picture we show, and I think 


it is necessary for each exhibitor to edit his | 


films according to his clientele. For those 
who overstep the mark, every state in the 
Union has enough police protection to regu- 
late its own censorship problem.” 


4%: a * 


George Porter, who manages the Lyric and 
Grand Theatres in Blue Island, Illinois, for 
Fitzpatrick McElroy Company, Inc., has 
some practical ideas connected with the run- 
ning of small town theatres. His comments 
have value because under his management 
the Blue Island theatres have greatly im- 
proved the class of pictures shown,—in fact, 
as was pointed out in last month’s issue of 
PHOTOPLAY, the people of Blue Island con- 
sider that their picture problem is solved. 

“In a small town,” says Mr. Porter, “the 
neighborhood is or can be responsible for the 
class of pictures shown. The exhibitor is 
absolutely dependent on the neighborhood, 
and that is where a movement such as The 
Better Photoplay League can be of immense 
value. In the downtown district of a city, 








the exhibitor can choose his type of pictures | 


to suit himself. 
to be amused.” 

“Personally, I believe 
edited for different localities. But I do not 
believe that censors should be reformers. 
Reviewers should be ordinary people, capable 
of judging everyday films for everyday per- 
sons. The trouble with the reformers is that 
they lose sight of the human equation.” 


Much has been done for the Blue Island 
people by J. E. Lemon, superintendent of 
the high school. Mr. Lemon will not admit 
that he has done anything of note, but the 
fact remains that he has used motion pictures 
in conjunction with his school work ever 
since it became possible to obtain a projec- 
tion machine for a school. He shows instruc- 
tional films to three night schools a week, 
in his citizenship classes for young foreign- 
ers, and he includes motion pictures in the 
entertainment given at his Community 
Nights at the high school. These social 
gatherings are not only for the children, but 
for the grown-ups as well. Mr. Lemon is a 
sort of big brother to the whole community. 

No one, in fact, has a keener sense of the 
value of the better class of photoplay than 
educators. They have the nation’s young 
people in charge all day. The parents have 
charge of them only at odd fractions of the 
day. Teachers are often in a position to 
note bad effects resulting from the wrong 
kind of “movie,” which may escape the detec- 
tion of parents until real mishap brings the 
matter to the attention of the whole neigh- 
borhood. 


With the better exhibitors and the better 
schoolmen on the side of the better film. 
America’s motion picture problem is two- 
thirds won. 


The clientele is there, ready 


films should be 
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In stormy weather the Light Hou 
guides the laboring ship safely into 
port, 





protect you against the after effects 
of stormy winds and icy spray. 
They not only stop the heavy, rasp- 
ing cough but prevent small colds 
from growing into bigones. They 
relieve sore, tender throats anc 
clear the head. Taste good—are 
good for the whole family— 
from the baby up. Get them— 
from coast to coast, 


Get the Drop 
on that Cough 


*** DEAN MEDICINE CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Does Your Sen 
Itch for a Pencil? 


IF your handitches for a pencil you may havein & ? 
you the making of a great cartoonist. You do * 
not have to bea genius. If you havea liking for * 
drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many 
opportunities for you in this profitable profession. 
_ Through the Federal Course in Applied Cartoon- 
ing, America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help you 
succeed. Among these men are Clare Briggs, J.T. 
McCutcheon, Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. © They 
show you by examples how they began and what were 
their stepping stones to success. 


“A Road To Bigger Things” Free 
This interesting book contains studio pictures of th: 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federa! 
Course in detail. Write now for your free copy to: 
FEDERAL SCHOOL oO} 
958 Warner Bldg. 
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APPLIED CARTOONING 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




















ReduceYour Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


ReducingRubber Garments 
, For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or 
uny part. Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 


Send forillustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walte 
Bust Reducer, $5.50 353-5th Ave., N.Y. ( sites ite) | 
Chin Reducer, $2.00 (Ent.on 34th St.,3rd Door East) 
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Lending Enchant- 


ment to Distance 
(Continued from page 44) 


Here was my chance. 
“You're wrong. I'll bet our weather up 
here is as nice today as yours down there. 


We've got sunshine and little birds hopping 
round and everything.” 

“How nice!” 

Three dollars, and I hadn’t bought a 


cent’s worth of interview yet. 


“What are you going to do this spring? 


stace play or more pictures?” 

“Well, I'm going to do some more pic- 
tures—” 

“And no play?” 

“Not just at present. I'm going to come 


to New York in a new play about the first 
of October, but I can’t give you any definite 
news on that yet.” 

“Going to England, or Europe, this year?” 


(Almost everybody will say “yes” to that 
one.) 

“No. There is so much to do in Europe, 
and so many people in the way, it seems 
to me. I don’t want to go to Europe until 
I have a definite thing in mind, or until I 
can actually do some good over there. 


Crowds and crowds of visitors, 
J shudder when I think of it. 
of a mob around an accident. 
zo to England, though, a vear from this 
Spring. So you see I shall make pictures 
here, and I hope to have a successful play, 
too, in America in the seasons that’s com- 
ing.’ 

“Vou sure 


everywhere ! 
It reminds me 
I do hope to 


, 


you aren't slacking on art to 
be a patriot in the household?” 

“No! No! Please te!l PHotopray’s readers 
how important it is for a woman who has 
ever had a career to keep right on loving 
her work even though she’s married. And 
by a career I don’t mean, necessarily 2nd 
exclusively, a celebrated career. I mean a 
woman who has done any useful thing well. 
\nd by useful thing I mean any service that 
has helped the world to be a nicer 
to live in in any way. It might be baking 
an apple pie, it might be watching a busi- 
ness—just as well as it might be amusing an 
audience. It seems to me that we're in a 
time where everybody who can do anything 
—man or woman—‘s needed in his or her 
particular line.” 


Suddenly another voice sounded in the 
telephone; a voice very much like Billie 
Burke’s; a small edition of Billie Burke’s. 


“T hear somebody butting into our tete- 


a-tete,” ventured the Chicago listener. “Do 
I guess right?” 

“You do—if you guess Patricia. My 
small daughter is calling me to lunch—no, 
I’m not hungry, but she is. She lunches at 
least eight times a day, and my attendance 


on her numerous meals is mainly a matter 
of form, not eating. 

“Has Patricia ever been interviewed—to 
speak of something which might be a change 
from the pleasures of her small table?” 

“Not yet, and I doubt if you could get 
her away from her bread and jam just now 
by telling her that President Wilson wished 
to converse with her. But I'll say this— 
she’s quite capable of expressing her opinion 
on any subject. She has—oh, ever so many 
more positive opinions than her mother!” 

“And will she be an actress, too?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what she'll be. 
I'm not one of those mothers who say ‘None 
of my career for my child!’ I think that’s 
just silly. Inevitably a child indicates, if it 
doesn’t determine, its own career. I want 
to help my little girl to the work she can 
and ought to do in the world, that’s all. 
Just now—and always—she is entranced 
with music. I hope some day it will be a 
big factor in her life. If she wishes to be- 
come a musician I shall help her in every 


plice | 
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LIONEL STRONGFORT 
“Dr. Sargent, of Harvard, declared that 
Strongfort is unquestionably the finest spec- 
imen of physical development ever seen. 





show you the quick, easy, sensible, 
out of your difficulties; the way 
renewed hope and confidence 
thousands of other men; 
make yourself FIT to live; 
you are married already, 
the father of healthy, happy, 
who will be 
as you live. 


YOU WANT THAT BOOK. 


Do Your Part Now 


Do YOUR part, and I'l] do MINE— 


it. Fill out and send me 
» 





book, ‘ 


DON'T DELAY —here’s the coupon- 











My free book, “‘ Promotion and Conservation 
of Health, Strength and Mental Energy,” will 
manly way 
that has brought 
and joy of living to 
it will show you how to 
FIT tomarry; orif 
it will help you become 
laughing children 
a joy to you and your wife as long 


I guarantee 
the coupon, with three 
2c stamps for postage and packing on the free 
‘Promotion and Conservation of Health, 
Strength and Mental Energy,” and I')1 send you 
with it, without charge, helpful, personal infor- 

mation on the conditions that are troubling you. 

Do your part NOW. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Health and Strength Specialist 
882 Park Building, NEWARK, N. J. 
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O AMOUNT of love will ever atone for the 
crime you will commit, if you make some 


pure, trusting young girl your wife when 
you are UNFIT to assume the duties and respon- 
sibilities of a husband and a father. Her whole future 
life, her body and soul, will be in YOUR keeping; 
no one will be able to help her if YOU prove faithless to 
her trust in you. Don’ t put the matter aside, you can’t get 
away from it; you can’t make any girl happy, if you are 
weak, impotent, s sickly; grouchy with dyspepsia or bili- 
ousness, poisoned by constipation, or suffering from any 
other devitalizing ailment. Stop and _ think, right now, 
for HEk sake, if not for your own, What CAN her marriage to 
you bring her, but lifelong regret and sorrow, if you are only 
an apology for a man, with your muscles flabby, your blood like 
water and your brain woozy as a result of your condition. 


She Thinks You Are a Man 


She trusts, admires and loves what she THINKS you are— 
areal MAN, mentally, morally and physically, whom she can 
respect as well as love. She believes you to be a man who can 
look any other man in the eye and hold your own with him ; 
who is able to protect her under any circumstances; who can 
make his way in the world and give her the comforts she has a 
right to expect from her husband; and ag who will ulti- 
mately make her the mother of healthy, happy children, a 
blessing to you both. Think of the kind of children you will 
make her the mother of if you are one of the great UNFIT! 
Think of the weak, ailing, rickety, defective boys and girls 
such men bring into the world pitiable, little creatures, with 
no chance in life, living reproaches to the father who begot 
them. Don't close your eyesto these things. They are Facts; 
facts thoroughly understood by every breeder of dogs, cattle 
and horses; facts recognized by the legislators of several 
states, who would make it a LEGAL, as well as a MORAL, 
crime to marry when unfit. 


Make Yourself 100 Per Cent Fit 


Put your past behind you. What if you have led a gay life 
and sowed a big crop of wild oats ’ Start NOW to root them 
out. What if you have burned the candle at both ends and feel 
now like a human wreck, with your strength of body and mind 
dissipated and your vitality ebbing away’? All the more reason 
why you should begin now, TODAY, to stop that steady loss, 
build up your strength again, regain your lost vitality and 
make a manly, red-blooded man of yourself. It’s the ONLY 
thing to do — the only way to have any more happiness in life 
—the only way to keep from slipping down into the scrap 
heap of the hopelessly down-and-out—and you can do it, if 
you go about it the right way. 


Strongfortism Will Show You How 


No matter what your work or business or occupation, you 
ean build yourself up in my way without interfering with it in 
the least. ll help you strengthen your heart, lungs, stomach, 
and every other vital organ; I'll help you free yourself from 
d\ spepsia, eo mage constipation, catarrh or other chronic 
ailments; I'll help you steady your nerves and clear your brain 
and send the rich, red blood of life and vital ene rgy coursing 
through your arteries again, so that you willbe THE man your 
wife believes and expects you to be. I have n't any patented 
dope or bottled physic to sell you. I haven’t any iron-bound, 
muscle-fatiguing, tiresome routine of exercises or straight- 
aced, ascetic living to recommend. T am a Builder Up of 
Men, and I build them up in Nature’s way —the way that was 
successful in making me the strongest man inthe world; the 
way that is succeeding with my prpils, thousands of them in 
every country of the civilized world, 


Don’t Be Discouraged 


Never mind how low down you have fallen; I don’t care a 
rap what your present condition is or what brought you to it — 
i know I can improve you 100 per cent in a few short months, 
Iam doing it every day for men who had given up all hope; 
bringing back their health and strength; makin them 
respected members of society again; filling them with fi fe, and 
ambition, pep and ginger, and enal lingthem to make a success 
in the world. I can do for you what I have done and am doing 
for others, and IT WILL DOTT, if you will mark NOW, onthe 
coupon below, the trouble or froubles that are affec ting you, 
or the points you are most interested in, and mail it to me today: 
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Don't Samnit A Crime 
Against The Woman You Love 
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FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 





Mr, Lionel Strongfort, Newark, N. J.— Please send , 
me your book, ** PROMOTION AND CONSERVA- 
TION OF HEALTH, STRENGTH AND MENTAL 
ENERGY,” for postage of which I enclose three 2- 
cent stamps. TI have marked (X) before the subject 
in which I am interested. 


(882) 
. Colds ..- Insomnia . Vital Losses 
. -Catarrh -.. Short Wind .- Impotency 
.- Asthma .. Flat Feet . Gastritis 
.- Obesity . Stomach .. Heartweakness 
. Headache Disorders -. Poor Circulation 
- Thinness . Constipation .. Skin Disorders 


.- Ropture 
.-Lumhagceo 
.-Neuritis 
.. Neuralgia 
.-Flat Chest 
.. Deformity 
(deseribe) 


... Biliousness 
..-Torpid Liver 

.- Indigestion 

.. Nervousness 

.-Poor Memory 
..- Rheumatism 

-- Youthful Errors 


.. Despondeney 
.- Round Shoulders 
.. lung Troubles 
.- Increased Height 
..-Stoop Shoulders 
.» Museular 
Development 
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delicately 
Lash-Brow-Ine me 
anteed to be absolutely harmless. It has been 
tested and approved by the best chemists and 
beauty specialists of America. Thousands of 
women, in society, as well as stars of the stage 

and screen, have been delighted with the 
results obtained by its use, why not you? 


is a 
scented cream, 


pure, 
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persistently for a short time. 
is to nourish and stimulate the Eyelashes 
and Eyebrows in a natural manner thereby 
promoting their growth and adding beauty to the face. 





‘American 
Beauties’’ 


owe much of their attractiveness to 
their beautiful Eyes adorned with 
long, luxuriant, silky Eyelashes 
and perfectly formed Eyebrows— 
“those Fringed Curtains which Veil 
the Eyes,” and give to them that 
rare charm of expression, which 
all women prize so highly, and 
which is so greatly admired by 
women and men alike. If Nature 
has denied you these Beauty Aids, 
donot despair. You may now have 
them if you will apply just a little 


Little -In70tb-S8e 


Remember the Full Name--It’s Ilmittcd===== 


Its purpose 


Two Sizes 50c and $1 


Send price and we will mail you “LASH- 
BROW-INE,” and our Maybell Beauty Book- 
let, “‘ The Woman Beautiful” prepaid under 
plain cover. SATISFACTION ASSURED OR 
PRICE REFUNDED. AVOID DISAPPOINT- 
MENTS WITH INFERIOR IMITATIONS. 


The wonderful success attained by ““LASH-BROW-INE” has caused the 
name to be closely imitated. There is only one genuine ““ LASH-BROW- 
INE.” Look forthe picture of the Girl with the Rose, same as above, which 


appears on every box. 


You can identify the genuine with this picture. 


Remember the full name “LASH-BROW-INE”’ and insist on getting it. 
MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-21 Grand Blvd... CHICAGO 


MADAME YORSKA 
— the Celebrated 
French Actress Says: 


“There are wor 
O tellott dle! ght of 


Sandell’ Ss 
Koheut Powder 


iinst M ire and is 
invaluabl 6. 4 mi 


screen 4 


-* 


PRICE $2.00 


5537 Hollywood B& 


TAUGHT 


MUSIC irteurtone FREE 


By the Stdoct and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Ete. 








en 


Keginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. 4 
trations make everything plain. Only expense about 2 

per day to cover cost of postage and music used. W rite 
for Free booklet which explains everything in full 


American School of Music, 68 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 


“PHO N E” WITHOUT BEING 


OVERHEARD 
Wonderful sanitary 


whispering telephone 
mouthpiece enables you to talk freely 
being overheard. Hold secret conversation 
Every advantage of a booth telephone — Sent 
postpaid for only $1.00. Money back if not 
more than pleased. 
THE COLYTT LABORATORIES 
S71 W. Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| made, one for Ink, one for Pencil. 


| THE O.K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N; 
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El-Rado 
The “Womanly” 


to Remove Hair 


Way 





Sheer blouses may be worn in perfect taste after 


the hair from the underarms has been removed | 


with El-Rado. Aside from the demand of fashion, 
you will enjoy a delightful sensation of comfort and 
cleanliness. 


El-Rado removes hair from the face, neck, under- 


arms or limbs in the same simple way that water 
removes dirt--by washing it off. Easily applied 
with a piece of absorbent cotton. It is entirely 


harmless, and does not stimulate or coarsen later | 


hair growth. 

Users of powdered hair removers and blades will 
find an occasional use of Ei-Rado liquid is good for 
the skin. 

Ask for ““El-Rado”’ hair remover at any toilet 
goods counter. Two sizes, 60c and $1.00. Money- 
back guarantee. 

Orders filled direct on receipt of 

Stamps if dealer cannot supply you, 
PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. P, 112 E. 19th St., 
Canadian Address: 29 Colborne Street, 
“ THE ARTHUR SALEs Co.” 


mY. 
Toronto. 





THE SANITARY “O.K.”’ ERASER includ- 
es an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber Clean, Firm and Keen-edged; works 
| better and lasts longer. 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are 
By slight 
pressure, clean Rubber is fed down until us 
ed. Price 15c. New Rubbers 5c each. 

ALL STATIONERS 

By mail 2cextra. Booklets free. 

The most Practical Eraser for aed 














Makers of the famous Washburne * ‘0. ‘K.” Paper Fasteners 
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Lending Enchant- 
ment to Distance 


(Concluded ) 
way—but she must realize that it means 
work, not trifling play. 
“And you can tell me nothing of your 


stage plans?” 

“Not just yei. Except that next season 
I hope to do some real work—bigger, better 
work than I have ever done—on the stage 
And I shall devote the summer to pictures 
This butterfly existence is very charming 
and I needed the rest—but how glad I'll be 
to see the Cooper-Hewitts and the open 
arcs again, and to hear my director call 
‘Camera!’ ” 

“Well . good luck to all your hopes, 
and Patricia’s.” 

“Thank you—and what can we 
isn't good-bye? I hate good-bye!” 

“We might try an absolutely original ex 
pression—So Long!” 

“All right long!” 

“So long!” 

>. ee . Click. 

And Palm Beach was once more in Flori- 
da, while Chicago had suddenly returned to 
Cook county, IIlinois. 

As to biography, one can write as mu: 
or as little as he pleases. This young woman 
has had a very busy and varied career, an: 
her activities of a decade rival many anoth- 
er’s enterprises of a lifetime. 

But first of all, I think you should know 
that Mrs. Ziegfeld was christened not Billie, 
But Ethel. Ethel Burke was born in Wash- 


say that 


=—S0 


ington August 7, 1886. Her father, the 
late William E. Burke, was a well-known 


actor of that day. He was known only as 
“Billie” Burke, end thus, when his daughter 
came to follow his career, she affectionately 
decided to keep her father’s name alive. 
Miss Burke was educated in France,. and 
toured through Austria, Germany and Russia. 
She was engaged at the London Pavillion. 
subsequently appeared in pantomime in Glas 
gow and Sheffield, and made her first appear- 
ance on the regular stage at the Prince of 


Wales’ Theatre, London, on May g, 1003. 
Her first essays were parts in musical com- 
edy. Her great venture on the dramatic 


stage began at New York’s Empire theatre 
Aug. 31, 1907, when she played Beatrice 
Dupre in John Drew’s production, “My 
Wife.” Her debut as a star was made just 
a year later, when, also in New York, she 
played Jacqueline in “Love Watches.” 

*“Gloria’s Romance,” a serial, marked he: 
entrance into films. 

She was last seen on the stage in Henry 
Miller’s revival of “A Marriage of Con- 
ven‘ence.” 





‘“N ° \ 
A Cross ina Garden 
(Concluded from page 50) 

and ‘so dear’ because they let their husband: 
walk on them and call them anything they 
pleased. That is not my idea of a goo! 
woman, The woman that can’t flare up an.l 
resent an insult, who doesn’t demand respect 
and proper treatment from her husband 
from all men—knows of some reason in her 
heart why she isn't entitled to it. Th: 
woman who encourages jealousy in her hus- 
band is wrong, too. During courting days. 
jealousy is a compliment, but after marriage 
it is an insult. 

“But happy marriages are founded on mu- 
tual compromises and understandings, sup- 
ported by high aims and a great, great deal 
of love. 

“Tt is the women with big hearts and hot 
tempers—like Maggie Pepper—I played her, 
you know—that are worth while. And I 
adored my last picture, ‘Private Pettigrew’s 


Girl.’ She was big enough to know real love 
when she saw it. There are so many imita- 


tions, sometimes it is hard to tell.” 
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Wild Honey 


(Continued from page 41) 


But the broad-brimmed “Fedora” that he 
usually wore was not on the hook where it 
belonged. Even at that moment Jim had 
a speculative thought as to where he had left 
it as he replaced it by another and was led 
down the road by the self-appointed posse. 

The moments that followed seemed like 
some feverish nightmare. He was conscious 
of the huge tree under which they stopped, 
of a coarse thong about his neck and of the 
jeering voice of Dick Hadding raised on a 
mocking burlesque of prayer. But above it 
all the face and voice of Honey rose like some 
beautiful false mirage. Was it only another 
mirage that made him believe he saw her, | 
tearing down the road on Gypsy, shouting to 
them to “Stop!” “My mind is reeling,” he 
said to himself and tried to pray. | 

But the vision of his brain grew nearer and 
nearer and the vision had hands that cut the | 
rope away from his neck and a voice that 
was upbraiding the bewildered cowboy. 
“You fools,’ the voice was calling. “It’s 
the real murderer who has led you to commit 
this crime. There he stands there, urging 
you to hang an innocent man.” 

The throng seemed to turn as one man to- 
vard Dick Hadding who had grown white 
as death and had almost fallen from his 
saddle. Suddenly, however, he leaned for- 
ward as if to spur his horse into action but 
the mob was too quick for him. They leaped 
forward and tore him from the saddle and 
then the world went back before Jim’s eyes. | 
In his next moment of consciousness, he was 
standing alone under the tree with Honey | 
weeping hysterically in his arms. 

Between sobs and little moans of relief, | 
he drew the story from her—of how she had 
met “Lefty Lonzo,’ the town drunkard, 
who had told her of the murder which had 
awakened him from his sleep behind the 
hotel bar. “They framed it up so that the 
blame must fall on you,” she sobbed. “Dick 
Hadding and that snake Maurice—they 
found your hat in the chapel and put it into | 
his dead hand. Lefty was so drunk and it 
was so hard to get the story from him and 
I nearly went mad with fear that I would 
be too late.” 

Further details were smothered against 
Jim’s coat as he gathered her into his arms. 
And, by sunset time, after thanking Lefty 
for his timely intervention, the two were 
walking together down the long, long trail 
that led to the parsonage, and, finally, back | 
Fast. 

As the old minister finished his’story, he sat 
for a moment gazing silently into the fire 
which had changed from flames to embers. 
He looked up to meet the expectant eyes of 
the two lovers fastened upon him. 

“Thet is the story,” he said simply. 

“But after that,’ Letty said almost in a 
whisper. “Were they happy afterwards?” 

In answer the Rev. Holbrook rose and | 
stepped to the hall. “Dear,” he called, | 
“come in here, wont you. I want you to |} 
meet these young people.” 

There was a murmur of assent from an- 
other room, a rustle of skirts and the fragile 
figure of the minister's wife stood in the door- 
way. Under her snow-white hair, her deep 
brown eyes had all the merrimen of girlhood. 

“You've been telling that story, again, 
Jim,” she accused him, blushing rose-pink, 
“When Jim gets started on his autobiog- 
raphy he’s like a serial novel only with no 
continued-in-our-nexts. The fire’s almost out 
and the lamps burned low and anyway it’s 
time for tea.” 

The Rev. Holbrooks ignored her chafiing. 
‘Dearly beloved brethren,’ he said turning 
to the lovers. “Permit me to introduce | 
Mrs. James Holbrook, sometimes known as | 
‘Wild Honey’!” 
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TARTS 
¢ 
HOSEN by fair women since 
2 the dawn of civilization as their 
° favorite personal adornment. 
Pearls express grace and beauty and 
their rare loveliness, depth and color- ° 
ing are a constant delight. 
+ 
As a Gift 
Pearls are incomparable, 
just as their charm is in- 
? describable. For the bride 
the sweet girl graduate 
-for “her” birthday 
La Tausca Pearls; few b 
gifts can give such genu- { 
4 ine pleasure. 
Opera Necklace 
Necklace of Satiny pearls with beautiful iridescent tints. uscA 
This length, 24 inches, is ———- for any _—_ A A 
Fancy white-gold clasp, set with small, genuine diamond. TRADE 
Grey velvet, white-lined cabinet. $20. inca PEARLS y 
Panama-Pacific Pearls in 15'2-in. length, solid gold clasp, $9. 
Your jeweler will show you La Tausca Necklaces in 1514, 18 and 24-inch 
lengths, the pearls either of uniform size or graduated in the strand, with the 
* perfect tints and lustre of genuine pearls. Prices up to $300 the necklace. 
e 3 , 
o®, At Your Jeweler’s 
Bt? ~~ Se 
es AS meme d fly an 








Cultivate 
Your Beauty © 





\ Everyone Should /7>=, 
Fal Have These Books | fou 





HERSELF by Dr. E. B. Lowry | 


—talks with women about themselves. Things women 
should know before marriage; things mothers should tell 


eeeee 








their daughters: medical knowledge a wife should,have. Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 

HIMSELF by Dr. E. B. Lows y and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
—talks with men about themselves; things a man should riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
know before marriage; things fathers should tell their feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
sons; medical knowledge a husband should have. Post- strengthen sagging facial muscles—all through fol- 
paid $1 10 each in plain wrapper. Send us your order | lowing our simple directions. Thousands have done 


‘ - amo . . so. Nodrugs,no big expense and quick results. Send 
today, also ask for free catalog of wonderful bargains in for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 


magazines and books. Write for your copy at once, GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
WELLER SERVICE, Dept. 8, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. | Dept. 17, 624 So. Michi Ave., Chi IMlinois 


(A Branch of Susanna Cocreft's Work) 














Trade Mark Reg. 


* WuRUIZE 


200 years of instrument making 


Pla a Week 


You may have your choice of more than 2,000 instruments for a week’s trial in 
your owr home, Play it as if it were your own. Then, if you wish, you may send it back 
at our expense, Trial does not cost you apenny. Don’t miss this big offer. 


Convenient Monthly Payments |. 


If you decide to buy you may pay the low manufacturer’s price at the rate 
3 of a few cents a day. The name “‘Wurlitzer’”’ has stood for the highest quality for 

), nearly twe centuries. Every known musical instrument sold to you at direct- 
a from-the-manufacturer’s price. We’ve supplied U. S. 

=) Gov’t witb trumpets for 55 years. fa se ee mee 


‘Send the Coupon P a The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co 


s ing 1, Obf 
Just put your name and address on the coupon ¢ ag Bg as he 
Now. Please state what instrument you are interested 7 Gentlemen:— Please send me your 160- 
in. There is no obligation. We wil) send you the bi server ics Ne 


: ’ & e catalog, absolutely free. Alsote's 
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BY Ease a and.- 


Elegance 
ELF-CONSCIOUSNESS brinjs 


timidity, restrained action and awkward- 
ness. The use of Delatone relieves the mind 
from anxious watchfulness of movement, and at the 
same time permits unembarrassed wearin}, of the 
sleeveless }owns or sheer sleeves in the present fash- 
ions. Unhampered movement, artless jrace and easy 
ele}ance are made possible with Delatone. That is why— 


**they all use Delatone”’ 


Delatone is an old and well-known scientific preparation, for 
the quick, safe and certain removal of hairy growths, no matter how thick 


+ 








REG US. PAT OFF or stubborn. 
LOUS Beauty specialists recommend Delatone for removal of objec- 
pert tionable hair from face, neck or arms. After application, the skin is clear, 
2 fARe firm and hairless. 
Druggists sell Delatone; or an original 1-oz. jar 
Sukprms> will be mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 by 
THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 

Dept. HT. 339 S. Wabash Ave. canes iL... 
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SAVE YOUR BODY 


Conserve Your Health and Efficiency First 
“J Would Not Part With It for $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. ““Worth more than a farm,” 
says another. In like manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it. 
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THE NATURAL 
}BODY BRACE 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGANIC AIL- 
| MENTS of WOMEN and MEN. Develops erect, 
graceful figure. Brings restful relief, comfort, 

ability to do things, health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free 
At Our Expense 


Does away with the strain and pain 
of standing and walking; renlaces 
and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdo- 
men; straivhtens and strength- 
ens the back; corrects stooping 
shoulders; develops lungs, chest 
and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, rup- 
tures, cons tips ation. Comfortable 
and easy to wear, 


Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, mea- 


surement blank, etc., and read our very 
liberal proposition. 


Howard C. Rash 


Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
330 Rash Bldg.,Salina,Kansas 
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Wild Honey 


(Concluded } 


Several hours later, the youth and girl 
left the parsonage and found their way down 
the path to the road beyond. The minister 
and his wife stood watching them tenderly 
from the doorstep but the pair were too 
wrapped in their own thoughts to see them. 
Only at the gate they turned back to look 
at the house which seemed to beam on them 
like a benign and friendly face. Once, as 
a shutter flapped, it seemed to wink at them. 


What Makes a Gas 
Engine Go? 
(Concluded from page 46) 


strong on engineering, Leventhal could ap- 
preciate fully the value of explaining a com- 
plicated process by means of combining with 
ordinary motion pictures a diagram of oper- 
ations that the ordinary camera could not 
catch in consecutive and continuous outline 
on the screen. 

One of these animated drawings made for 
exhibition in theaters showed the marvelous 
and intricate mechanical processes by which 
the adding machine performs all the arith- 
metical computations the bookkeeper’s brain 
has had to do in the past, only much faster 
and without the possibility of error. When 
an adding machine man chanced to see this 
picture in his pet theater he requested that 
the film be shown to an audience of adding 
machine salesmen in the home office at De- 
troit. In that audience were veterans who 
had been selling machines for fifteen years 
and who were not ashamed to confess that 
they had never really understood how the 
machine worked until they saw the process 
explained in the animated drawings. Now, 
they said, they felt that they knew all about 
it and that the knowledge would enable them 
to sell more machines than they ever sold 
before. 

This kind of talk made the chief executives 
so angry that they ordered a lot of positive 
prints of the film so they could show them 
to everyone everywhere who had anything 
to do with the making or marketing of their 
product. 

Other manufacturing problems in process 
of being ehicidated in animated drawings in- 
clude the making of steel, of electric appli- 
ances, telephones, of dyes and of clothing. 
These films explain in a way that can be 
comprehended by the dullest workmen in 
highly specialized factories the operation of 
the complicated machines on a single part 
of which they may perform a single opera- 
tion. That knowledge helps them to do bet- 
ter work; and by stimulating their interest 
enables them to do more of it. 

Animated drawings are of especial value 
in apprentice schools which are maintained 
by so many great manufacturing concerns 
and by a number of the larger railroad sys- 
tems. In fact, the animated drawings are 
already playing an important part in various 
parts of the educational field. A half reel 
explaining the operation of the gasoline mo- 
tor is in wide use training chauffeurs and 
mechanics. Universities and colleges are us- 
ing films explaining the nebular hypothesis, 
the formation of coal, the cause and action 
of volcanoes and of cyclones. Technological 
schools are using films that explain the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, of Hell Gate 
Bridge, of the New York subways, and of 
the tubes under the Hudson and the Eas! 
River, and other famovs engineering under- 
takings. 
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American Movies in Japan 
(Concluded from page 68) 


to a higher level. With Japan’s quick 
adoption of Occidental ways and customs, 
certain poignant social evils have arisen, 
among them the tendency among Japanese 
women to practise birth control. It was the 
“Where Are My Children” film, with its cut- 
ting analysis of the question, that led them 
to stop, look and Jisten,—and think,—with 


the result that the vice has been greatly 
reduced. So says the educator. 

“We are greatly afraid lest our native 
producers fall into loose methods. Our the- 


ater in Japan is intensely commercial, more 
so than an outsider would think,” he de- 
clared. “The government, quick to realize 
what is good for its people, will not permit 
the influx of any such trash as whiteslave 
plays. Nor will it allow native production 
of them. My mission here deals largely with 
that question,—what to produce.” 

The viewpoint of an Oriental, gleaned from 
what he has seen on the silversheet, is an 
interesting one. The plays of greatest preva- 
lence in Japan, says the film censor, are 


those made by Vitagraph, Lubin, Lasky and 
Triangle, with a sprinkling of Ince and a 
very few Universals. And the great, reigning 
Japanese favorites are Fatty Arbuckle, on 
account of the extremity depicted in his re- 
leases; Douglas Fairbanks, Clara Kimball 
Young, Mary MacLaren and Mary Pickford. 


Strange to say, Sessue Hayakawa, a Japan- | 
has made but little impression on the | 


ese. 
Japanese. He is seldom seen in the Orient, 
and not too well liked. 

His work as censor has been particularly 
difficult, Dr. Numata adds. At first he had 
to fight against the high officials, who tried 
to crush his views. But his case was taken 


up by the Japanese press, and at length 
he won out. For instance, when ‘Where 
Are My Children” was to be shown in 
Tokyo governmental heads wished certain 
portions expurgated. Dr. Numata, after a 
careful viewing, did not agree with them. 
The run-off was he!d back for some time, 
although in the end the film was shown 


uncut. 


Directors | Have Known 


(Continued from page 29) 


artistically as well as morally. Studio con- 
ditions have been changed some 150 per 
cent for the better since he and a few like 
him took up this work.- 

I don’t think I have ever come in con- 
tact with a more extraordinary mind than 
Hugh Ford's. It works with electric speed; 
it crackles and sparks like a dynamo. I 
have heard him take hold of a script that 
was like a badly collapsed suet pudding, 
flopping all over the place and in fifteen 
minutes reconstruct the whole thing, point- 
ing out not only where it was wrong and 
why but what should be done to give it 
a semblance of human intelligence, so that 
all the writer had to do was to remem- 
ber what he had heard, go home and fol- 
low instructions. That is what I call a 
real, dramatically constructive mind. It is 
also one of the most versatile minds in the 
world. 

One of the characteristics he is famous 
for as a director is the frantic speed with 
which he works. When he was directing 
me upon one occasion we shot twenty- 
two scenes in an hour. We made the 
entire picture in eight working days. It 
may be economical and profitable for the 
company but it is exhausting for the ac- 
tors. I believe it is his boast that one 
day in Florida he shot no less than eighty 
scenes! And(, on top of that, shipped his 
company back to New York on the mid- 
night train. I can tell you that when one 
has worked a day with Hugh Ford one 
knows that one has been doing a day’s 
work. Rehearse? Fudge! “See here, Polly, 
you know what to do: you come in, walk 
to the table, take your gloves off, see the 


letter, look horrified and grab the tele- 
phone. All right! Let’s take it: camera!” 
Now Mr. Vignola’s method is the exact 


opposite of Mr. Ford’s. He is of the 
school that believes in an abundance of re- 
hearsing. Every step, every minute ges- 
ture he wants repeated over and over again. 
He will try seventeen different ways of 
picking up an opera cloak and forty-nine 
variety of poses for a woman who stands 
at the fireplace watching for her lover to 
come through the door. 

Quite the mildest-mannered, most ami- 
able and placid of directors is Emile Chau- 
tard. Never ruffled even -by the mort 
block-headed of the people he sometimes 
has to contend with—and I must admit 


that even actors occasionally give provo- 
cation for profanity—never excited, never 
in the slightest doubt as to what he wants, 
he always gets the best out of everybody. 
Of course he always contrives to get ac- 
tors who know their business. Himself 
an actor of the soundest French school, a 
veteran of the Comedie Francaise, he has 
the craft of the drama and the art of 
acting at his finger-tips and he knows the 
camera thoroughly. I saw him on one oc- 
casion working with a rather tempera 
mental young actress who happened to be 
tired and nervous and heaved a hair brush 
at his head, missing h‘m, fortunately, with 
a foot or two to spare. Instead of flying 
off in a rage, as most directors would have 
done, he was not even offended. He un- 
derstood perfectly that it was a_ gesture 
caused by a nervous spasm, walked over 
to her with his sweetest smile, patted her 
on the shoulder in his own affectionate, 
paternal manner and had her calmed down 
and ready to work in two minutes. Witi 
almost any other director this incident 
wouid have put an end to the day’s work 
and with one or two excitable youths I 
know to the week’s work. 

Mr. Jose, on the other hand, while in 
no wise belonging to the “temperamental” 
class, is not of the kind at whom one 
could safely hurl hair brushes. Not that 
I have ever tried or wanted to try. I 
don’t happen to be “temperam«ntal’” my- 
self. Besides, I’m a very poor .hot. Mr. 
Jose is an exceedingly able and human 
person, of keen intelligence and, like many 
others of keen intelligence, possessed of 
very little patience with stupidity. The 
actor who gives him the results he wants 
has no trouble with Mr. Jose. But woe 
betide the wight who thinks he—or she 
—knows it all. 

One of the most satisfying directors I 
have ever worked with is Hobart Henley, 
who has just finished directing “The Woman 
on the Index,” the first picture I made 
for Goldwyn. Incidentally he is the young- 
est, if I am not mistaken, of them all. 
He belongs to the school that never bite 
the scenery and never raises his voice to 
the actors—except for dramatic effect when 
it is necessary to produce excitement and 
quick action in a mob scene. Like all 
competent directors, he realizes when ac- 
tors are skuled in their craft and does 














The Final 


Touch 


To be well groomed and well 
gowned — to have a graceful step 
and a ready smile—to be self-pos- 
sessed and brilliant in conversa- 
tion—is worthy of the ambition 
cf any woman. 

But— why ruin the effect witha 
complexion that cannot stand the 
closest glances? Why attract by 
other charms and repel by a rough 
or blemished skin. Be fair of 
complexion — be fair to yourself. 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


gives that final touch which counts 
for so much in winning admiration 
and praise. Wherever you are, 
have your complexion above criti- 
cism. Carmen will do it— the 
powder that stays on. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 


50c Everywhere. 
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Pajamas and 
Night Shirts 


mean the originality 
of everything in ma- 
terial, style and manu- 
facture that is worthy, at 
a price which gives maxi- 
mum value to the wearer. 
Over 10,000 dealers 

recommend— 

| “The NIGHTwear of a Nation! 
























Big Saving or Ye nt 
oneofmy rebuilt: like-new Stand- 
ard Visible Underwood Type- 
writers, fully guaranteed. Equip- 
ped with back spacer, two-color 
ribbon, tabulator, automatic ribbon 
reverse,etc. Looks, writes and wears 
like new. Try one for 10 days FREE. 
Pay only when fully satisfied. Easy 
terms, big discount for cash, or earn 
one FRE through my agency plan. 
io canvassing, 200,000 satis- _ 
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| effect of a smart gown. 
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X Depilatory Powder 

yy will remove su iioous hair in five minutes in the dainty, comfort. 

** able way which does not stimulate the later growth, but reduces it. = 
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Directors | Have 
Known 


( Concluded ) 


not try to conduct a_ kindergarten nor 
wasie time teaching people what they 


| learned years ago. The art of directing 


is the art of getting out of people the 


| best that is in them. That is the secret of 


all successful producers. The opinionated 
man who wants everything done in an ar 
bitrary fashion by everybody, regardle-- 
of whether it is suited to their style o1 


| personality, is always the second-rater 


The second-rate, or perhaps I should sa: 
the fifth-rate director is responsible for 
more damage than any other factor in pi 


| tures: more even than the most stupid of 


managers. The public often wonders why 
some of the most brilliant and celebrated 
men and women on the “legitimate” stage 
have been failures on the screen. In some 
cases this is due to the accidental fact, 
over which nobody had any control, that 
their features and coloring did not repro- 


| duce well through the camera, that, in 


technical jargon, they did not photograph 
well. But I believe that in the majority of 
cases it was due to stupid direction. 

You see this is what happened. In the 
early days of the cinema it was a gold 
mine for men who had never amounted 
to a hill of beans on the stage. Most of 
them were $30 a week actors—and I don't 
mean to talk disparagingly of S30 a week 
actors because I was one myself once. But 
the people I am thinking of would never 
have been anything more, would never have 
been worth any more. Others were property 
boys and prompters. They succeeded in 
pictures through sheer lack of competition 

You can readily imagine that when a man 
who was property boy to John Drew, let 
us say, finds himself directing Mr. Drew 
in a picture, he will fall all over himself 
trying to assert the difference between their 
relations then and now. Please remember 
that I am citing a purely imaginary but 
typical case. He will undertake to teach 
Mr. Drew how to act. He will smile patron- 
izingly and say: “Well of course that’s all 
right for the theatre, Mr. Drew, but you 
are acting for the camera now and you 
don’t understand the mysteries of the cam- 
era. Now let me show you etc etc.” 

Tle biggest joke in pictures is_ this 
solemn pretense that the craft is one of 
the sacred mysteries. It is mostly a matter 
of sheer common sense. Anybody who can 
act well on the stage—provided he photo- 
graphs well—can act just as well for the 
screen. The differences are chiefly techni- 
calities such as make-up which anybody 
with two cents’ worth of brains to shake 
together can learn in a month—or a week. 
As soon as one has seen oneself on the 
screen and realized the peculiarities of one’s 
features or coloring one quickly acquires 
the knack of concealing unbecoming regu- 
larities and heightening the effect of those 
that are not unbecoming. For the rest, the 
difference is mostly one of the superior 
economy of gesture that is essential before 
the camera. And even that is not so much 
a difference as a valuable lesson that one 
learns from the film. When a person who 
has been acting in pictures for a while re- 
turns to the stage the first improvement 
that the critics observe is that he or she 
has acquired more restraint and has learned 
how to produce effects with less effort. 

And it was not until directors of the calibre 
of the men I have mentioned took up the 
craft of the screen that this was realized. 
The proof of this is that the most successful 
men and women in pictures today—with 
very, very few exceptions—are people who 
were popular in the legitimate theatre be- 
fore they ever went into the cinema. 
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The Real Bandit 
(Concluded from page 62) 
met ‘the lady at the dugout,’ who had been 
deserted by a drunken husband, and she and | 
her little boy were starving. 

“It was twelve miles to the nearest house, 
she told us, and Frank and I had ridden for 
almost three days without a stop, but we 
went that night and bought food for her 
and her little boy. She told us the sad story 
of her life, and how a banker in a Texas 
town had cheated her out of some land. 

“That was enough. We got into our sad- 
dles and started for Texas. On ihe way we 
picked up the gang, and we made for the 
town, several hundred miles away. 

“That robbery was slightly more elaborate 
than the others I told you about, but say— 
any director living would turn up his nose 
at it and say it lacked ‘punch.’ Frank took 
care of the cashier, and I had a few words 
with the president, a nasty old hypocrite, 
and I told him not to argue with me be 
cause I didn’t like him anyway and was apt 
to let my finger slip on the trigger. He 
didn’t argue. We got bundles of paper 
money which were lighter and easier to 
carry than gold, and we were almost out of 
the bank before the marshal fired at us 
through the door. Then we made for the 
horses, and the whole town was in an up- 
roar, but no one knew just who the bandits 
were. A man passed me at a run, waving 
his gun and yelling to me to ‘get under | 
cover, that there were ‘robbers in town!’ 

“Then your picture doesn’t exploit out 
lawry 2?” I asked 

“Exploit it?” he echoed. “Not much; 
there’s where it differs again from the gen- 
eral run of ‘western’ pictures. There wasn't 
any glamour in the life; there was much 
that was bad, much that was indifferent, and 
some that was good; but there wasn’t any 
romance about it—it was hard, sordid, and 
tragic. We weren't bad clear through like 
the bandits vou see on the screen, we'd have 
given our last cent to a hungry woman or 
child, and we never robbed the poor. When 
we had divided this money, we sent a share 
f it to the lady of the dugout so that she 
could go back home—but she never knew 
where it came from.” 

Al Jennings is fitted better, perhaps, than 
anyone else, to tell the new story of the old 
west, for he and his “gang” kept the south- 
west in constant terror for three years until 
the law put an end to their marauding. His 
subsequent imprisonment, pardon, and “beat- 
ing back” to the pale of society are common 
knowledge, as well as his conversion and 
career as an evangelist. It was in this latter 
role that he received a taste of his—former 
—medicine. He was on a street car that was 
held up by two unmasked men, and he was 
relieved of his watch and purse. The next 
night, while lecturing, he saw in the audience 
one of the men who had robbed him. 

“T see in this audience,” he said, “a man 
who has committed a robbery. I know 
where he is sitting, I could turn him over to | 
justice if I so desired; I want to say to that 
man that there isn’t money enouch in Cali- 
fornia to make me betray him—but!” he 
thundered on, “I want to tell that man that 
he’s at the wrong game! I know, I’ve been 
through it all; and I say to him that there 
is a punishment worse than prison bars; a 
remorse of such searing agony that eternity 
itself cannot wipe it out!” 

The next day he received a package and 
a note. The former contained his watch, 
and the purse, with the contents intact. The 
note read, “Deer Al. Profeshional courtesy 
demands that I return your things. You 
win, I go strate from now on. But my god 
al, you sure picked on me in your sermon; 
it was worse than ten yeers in Sing Sing!” 

“And did he reform?” I wanted to know. 

“Well,” said Jennings, “that depends on 
the point of view. He’s a lawyer now.” 
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Keep 
This Dish 


Before You etre 


When you order foods for children keep Puffed Grains 
before you—these whole-grain toasted bubbles, puffed to 
eight times normal size. 


Remember their attractions — how More than that, these grains are 
children’s faces light up when they steam-exploded. Every food cell has 
see them. been blasted, so digestion is easy 


; kas and complete. 
Remember their exquisite taste, — 


which makes them food confections. The Puffed Grains, prepared by 
Remember, too, that Puffed Wheat Prof. Anderson's process, are the best- 
oot Patied Rice are whole grains cooked cereal foods in existence. 


They are rich in minerals, etc., which Consider all these things— how 
part-grain foods omit. children love them, what perfect foods 

Whole grains excel flour foods for they are, and how fitted for digestion. 
children, as every mother knows. And And there are three kinds, each 
this form makes those whole-grain’ with different flavor, which avoids 
foods attractive. monotony. 





Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
And Corn Puffs 


All Bubble Grains—Each 15c, except in Far West 











These are more than breakfast dainties. One great way 
of serving is in bowls of milk. And every dish of fruit is 
better with these fragile grains mixed in. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers , 
(3061) 
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| Hermo “Hair-Lustr’ | 


(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
The hair will stay dressed after Hermo 


“HAIR- 
LUSTR” has been applied. No more mussy, un- 
tidy looking hair. Adds a charming sheen and 
luster, insuring the life of the hair, as well as its 
beauty. Dress it in any of the prevailing styles, 
and it will stay that way. 


Gives the hair that 
soft, glossy, well groomed appearance so becom- 
ing tothe stars of the stage and screen. Guar- 
anteed harmless and greaseless. 

L 


Two Sizes—50c and 
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‘Write the Words] 


for a Song 


Write the words for asong. We revise 
song-poems, compose music for them, 
and guarantee to secure publication on 
a royalty basis by a New York music 
publisher. Our Lyric Editor and Chief 
Composer is a song-writer of national 
reputation and has written many big 
song-hits. Mail your song-poem on love, 
peace,victory or any other subject to usto- 
day. Poems submitted are examined free. 


BROADWAY COMPOSING STUDIOS 
101F Fitzgerald Bldg., Broadway at Times Sa. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¥, PRICE $2.50 
SEND NO MONEY 


iF YOU CAN TELL IT 
FROM A GENUINE DIA- 
MOND, SEND IT BACK 
To prove to you that our blue- 
white MEXICAN DIAMOND 
closely resembles the finest 
genuine South African Diamond, with same DAZZLING 
RAINBOW-HUED BRILLIANCY (guaranteed 20 yrs.), 
we will send above Ladies’ Tiffany Style Ring with one 
arat gem (Catalogue price $4.08) for Half-Price to In- 
troduce, $2.50; or sime thing, but Gents’ Heavy Tooth 

















Belcher Ring (Catalogue price $6.26) for $3.10. Mount- 
ings are our finest 12kt. gold filled quality. Mexican Dia- 
monds are GUARANTEED 20 YEAKS. SEND NO 
MONEY. Simply clip out this advertisement and we will 


ship by mail C.O.D If not entirely pleased return within 
rWO DAYS for money back less actual handling charges 
Give size. Act quick. Offer limited. Only one to cus- 
tomer. Catalogue FREE. AGENTS WANTED. 


en XICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING 
_/* wclu 


WY Army oe Bargains 


Tents $4.25 up| C. W, revolvers $2.65 up 
Leggings .18 up| Army 7 shctearbine 2.95 up 
Saddies 4.65 up | Army Haveracks .15 up 
Uniforms 1.50up | Knapsacks 75 ~- 
Teamharness 26.85, Arny Gun slings .30 
Colts Army Revolver cal. 45 at $8. 45. 
16 acres Army Goods. Large illustrated cyclo- 
i wl norevenes catalog—428 pages-- issue 
d 50 cents. Mew Circular 6 cents. 
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Kill.The Hair 


My method is tne only way to prevent the hair from growing again. 
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The Wicked Darling 


(Concluded from page 67) 


sought to wring from her the information. 

In the meantime Kent received a parcel 
from Adele Hoyt, containing the vearls and 
a brief note, reading: 

“They were returned by a young woman 
much to be admired. They were rightfully 
yours and I trust their return will not be 
unwelcome. 

Sincerely yours, 


Adele Hoyt.” 
So the girl was really trying to be square 
after all? Perhaps she was not worthy oi 


Her environment might 
He would find her again. 

But this was not an easy task. First he 
went to the room but was told she had 
moved out. Then he went to the restaurant 
where one of the other waitresses received 
him coldly. 

“Why come here? 
where you sent her!” 

Stung by the words, Kent started slowly 
for the door. The girl called out after him. 

“She had a room over Fadem’s pawnshop,’ 
she said, grudgingly. 

Straight to Fadem’s pawnshop he went—to 
ettempt to make amends for what he had 
done. He was beginning to see that he had 
misjudged her entirely. She had been soar- 


his unkind attitude. 
be wholly at fault. 


Go look in the gutter 





ing up to his social level until he had him- 
self sent her back to the depths. 

As he put his hand on the doorknob of 
her room he heard scuffling inside. He opened 
the door and saw Connors struggling with 
Mary. Mary’s face lighted up as she saw 
the man she loved enter the fight. He 
pounced on Connors. Mary screamed and 
ran out for help. She went downstairs to 
come back in a few seconds with the friendly 
barkeeper, to whom she explained every- 
thing. 

Fadem had come in with a knife. His arm 
was raised, the dagger about to plunge into 
Kent’s back when the barkeeper shouted. 

“The gal ain’t got the pearls, Fadem,” 
he growled, insistently. “That’s straight. Let 
her go. She’s on the square!” 

And while the barkeeper drew the badly- 
whipped gunman out, followed by the pro- 
testing Fadem, Mary clung weakly in the 
arms of Kent. 

“Mary,” he said, “you are wonderful!” 

And so it was that Kent finally came to 
take Mary Stevens out of the gutter, where 
she did not belong at all. In order that she 
should be completely out of the gutter and 
with the money gained from the pearls, a 
the iniquity that it represented, he bought, 
farm out in the hills,—and a home. 





them so much myself and I don’t have very 
many and I wish you would use this book 
rack because it is from me and I like to 
think that I know you and you know me 
when I see your pictures.” 


The ring of truth and sincerity is the first 
thing that inspires a reply. In this case the 


| book racks, which by the way were silent 
por of much painstaking labor, were 


given space in Miss Gish’s own home, and 
a mail that left two or three days later car- 
ried back a parcel post package that con- 
tained books. There are times in the life of 
every star when she is glad she has been 
able to bring sunshine into some one’s life. 
Here was one case in which it was evident. 

Presents come from foreign countries with 
as much regularity as they do locally. The 
Japanese people are the stoutest of all fans. 
The Japanese stamp is the most common of 
all foreign postage reaching the studios. The 
following letter is typical of the seriousness 
in which the Japanese admirer writes: 





| “Madame Dorothy Gish: 


I am pleased very much by your fonny 
yesterday. 
I am compelled to remain twice throughout 
the exhibition in order that I must first ex- 
plain to my friend the things that you are 
stated to remark which is not in the Japanese 
language, and one more time for myself that 
I am to exactly enjoy this situation without 
Within a short 
time you shall receive from me a small em- 
gratitude for being 


picture which was seen by me 


embarrassing interruption. 


blem of the esteemed 
pleased by you.” 


The “small emblem” was a dainty 


kimono. 


The following brief, but to the point mes- 
in the cramped and much be- 
was pocket 
It came from a 


written 
labored hand of small 
worn and much thumbed. 
small town in Massachusetts: 


sage, 


boy, 


“Dear Dorothy: 

I am nine years old. 
| your pictures. Do you like chicken 
| 1 do. My father runs a store. 
| cnswer this letter?” 


Wi'l 
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‘Dear Dorothy” 


(Continued from page 72) 


The proposal of marriage is another reg- 
ular arrival. It comes about once in each 
hundred letters. Miss Gish was somewhat 
reticent about giving out any samples in this 
regard, but she finally agreed to the follow- 


ing, which is not far different from the 
usual: 
«___. Dorothy: 

You may be surprised to have someone 


you have never met address you like that 
but I am crazy about you and some day I 
am going to make you mine. I live in the 
country and have a good chance of having 
the place left to me and I am coming to 
New York to see you whenever I get a 
chance. You are the soul of heaven for me 
and there will never be anybody who can 
take your place in my heart as you have 
done. I have never said anything to any- 
one around here about being in love with 
you. I would not do that with anybody 
without their consent. But when I am 
through high school which will pobably be 
next year and if I don’t go to war, which I 
probably will, I am coming to see you. I 
am sending you a ring which you can wear 
for me but maybe the size will be too big or 
too small and if it is you can send me the 
ring back and tear a piece of paper big 
enough to go around your engagement finger 
and I will send you another one but send 
this one back.” 

These letters are never answered. 

Some idea of the source from which the 
letters arrive may be gained by the following 
table, drawn from the totals of the thousand 
letters referred to above. 





Source Letters No. Cities 
Cities below 10,000...... - 387 131 
Between 10,000 & 25,000. 238 2 
Between 25,000 & 100,000 216 2 
Cities over 100,000....... 138 13 
Foreign countries ........ 21 7 

1,000 222 


The character of the letters received, with 
regard to numbers, forms another interesting 
table. Many of the letters are classified 
under two or three heads according to the 
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Ze You Satisfied 


‘Dear Dorothy” 


(Concluded) 


subject matter. The thousand letters are 


classified in the box on page 72. 

So, in spite of the fact that a quarter of a 
million dollars is being spent annually in 
correspondence between‘star and fan, it is 
not likely that any measures of curtailment 
will be inaugurated. And from the present 
outlook, Minnie Wilkins, of Poughkeepsie, 
will have the real signature of her favorite, 
will be informed when that favorite is mar- 
ried, will receive the sympathy of the same 
favorite during her time of trials and tribu- 
lations, and the picture of the favorite will 
adorn the walls of Minnie Wilkins’ home. 


66 . 99 
Clean Pictures! 
Every Manufacturer's Pledge 
(Continued from page 47) 


and talent. They use appeals to morbidness 
as a final effort to gain the footing they fail 
to win by inferior effort along respectable 
lines. They represent a minor element among 
producers and distributors which censorship 
encourages by recognition. This recognition 
works a hardship on decent producing and 
distributing interests by focussing public at- 
tention on objectionable attractions through 
censor board efforts for publicity in news- 
papers. As an exhibitor organization First 
National is striving for elimination of the 
necessity of censorship by placing every dif- 
ficulty possible in the paths of producers of 
immoral subjects to the screens of theatres 
which its members can influence apart from 
those they own. All of our theatres are de- 
voted to clean pictures only.” 

R. A. Rowland, President of Metro, be- 
lieves: “There is no more reason for censor- 


ship on motion pictures than there is for | 


censorship of the press. The newspapers aim 
to be clean in their news sheets, and if any 


one newspaper attempted to get away with | 


unclean news it would soon be stopped by 
the public or the police. This same principle 
applies to motion pictures. Every reputable 
manufacturer is earnest in his desire to make 
clean pictures. The Metro company is al- 
ready on record that it will not countenance 
anything but the cleanest pictures possible, 
and as evidence of this I submit that the 
Pennsylvania censor board, which is one of 
the strictest in the United States, has not 
turned a Metro picture down in the last 
three years. The police and the public would 
<oon stop any fly-by-night producer who at- 
tempted to make unclean pictures. Plans 
are now being laid by the national associa- 
tion which includes all reputable film manu- 
facturers to prevent any unscrupulous pro- 
ducer offering any unclean subject on the 
market.” 

And from that famous champion of liberty 
in art, David Wark Griffith: “Unless thea- 
tres, both legitimate and vaudeville; unless 
newspapers, churches, public lectures and 
tooks are also censored, it is both futile 
and unjust to attempt to censor motion 
pictures. When you can buy a complete 
history of the tragedies of any great city in 
2 newspaper for a penny it is absurd to pre- 
tend to protect the public by forbidding the 
representation of crime on the screen. Had 
modern censors existed in past ages and fol- 
lowed out their present theories to a logical 
conclusion we would have no Homer’s Iliad, 
no Bible, and none of the beautiful dramas 
given us as the grandest heritage of the hu- 
man race—the plays of Shakespeare. The 
right of free speech has cost untold agonies 
and rivers of blood. It is not to be thrown 
away. It is unthinkable that in a city the 
size of Chicago, one or two men shall tell 
two or three million what they shall see 
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with your Appearance ! 








Look Better—Feel Better—Make Your 
Appearance Count for You and Not 
Against You— No Drugs or Cosmetics 


All From 5 Minutes’ Fun a Day 
10 Days’ Free Trial to Prove It 


MEN — WOMEN — if you want that healthy, 
wholesome look that wins admiration, that brings 
success, that helps make friends, then here is a 
10-day trial offer it will pay you to know about. 














No big expense. No drugs, cosmetics or treat- 
ments. Simply a few minutes’ fun each day with 
the wonderful Clean-O-Pore Massage Outfit — that 
requires no electricity to operate and doesn’t cost a 
single cent to use. 


The CLEAN-O-PORE 


Vacuum Massage Outfit 


A few minutes’ use a day will show 
wonderful results. Instead of pounding 
the sensitive skin as an electric vibrator 
does, this wonderful machine bv its 
soothing SUCTION opens and cleanses 
the pores, creating «a clear healthy skin 

removes pimples and black 
heads, smooths out wrinkles and 
sagying flesh — develops neck 
and bust—invigorates the scalp 
and clears it of dandruff. In 
handsome leatherette case. 
Separate appliances for face, 
scalp and body massage. 
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$$$ 


Send No Money! According to our 


* simple, easy pay- 
ment plan, we will send you any Diamond for 
your examination, express prepaid. If satisfied, 
pay 1/5 of the purchase price and keep it; bal- 
ance divided into 10 equal monthly payments. 


SWEET Diamonds are superior in quality, dis- 
tinctive im beauty, perfeet in cut — gorgeous 
bursts of radiant splendor. Can be exchanged 
at a yearly increased value of 7'5°;. Ask us about 
this Profit-Sharing Exchange Plan and for YOUR 
catalog, No. 429K —IT’S FREE! 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY®. 


WSWEET&CO. 


2-4 MAIDEN 1ANE, NEW YORK 











NATURE’S GREATEST AID 

Massage is one of the greatest jarera/ aids to better 
health and better appearance ever discovered. Sut it has 
heretofore been anu expensive luxury. Thousands of met 
pay 50c or more for a massage at the barber shop. seauly 
specialists charge $1 and up for face or scalp massage 

Think of it! A face, scalp or complete body massage 
every day for years at a total cost of only $2! 

Simply attach the Clean-O- Pore to any faucet and turr 
on the water--no electricity needed. The running water 
creates the vacuum- giving sacézou massage—massage in 
its most beneficial form. No water touches the skin. 
The Clean-O-Pore brings the benefits of massage within 
the reach of all. 

FACE — SCALP — BUST 

You can'try it 10 days free. Use it.on face, scalp or any 
part of the body--see for yourself how it improves yout 
appearance by stimulating a vigorous circulation that 
feeds the tissues and carries away impurities — how it 
brings color tothe cheeks and a sparkle to the eyes—how 
it cleans the pores, smooths out wrinkles and makes firm 
flesh—-how it builds up the neck, bust or other hollow 
parts of the body soothes and strengthens the nerves, 
and relieves headaches—how soothing it is after shaving 
how it invigorates the scalp and hair and takes out 
dandruff—and how it is downright fun to use. 

If you aren’t satistied — if you don’t think it’s worth 
luany times $2-— return it at our expense any time within 
10 days and it won’t cost you a cent. 

. The outfit. is worth far more than the $2 adver- 
Write today tising price which may be raised any day. 





CLEAN-O-PORE MFG. CO., 398 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me a Clean-O-Pore Massage Outfit complete and 
repaid ‘with full directions for using, also your book on the care of 
he health and complexion), on 10 days’ trial. I enclose $2 in full 

payment, If not entirely satisfied, 1 will return the outfit and you 

are to promptly return my money, 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or =" 
tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 


The 30,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of over sixteen 
years is absolute proof of 
this statement. 


- No matter how serious your 

deformity, no matter what treat- 
= ments you have tried, think of 
the thousands of sufferers this method has 
made well and happy. We will prove the value 
of the Philo Burt Method in your own case. 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer at once. 

The photographs here show how 
light, cool, elastic and easily ad- 
justable the Philo Burt Appliance is— 

ow different from the old tor- 
turing plaster, leather or steel 
jackets. To weakened or de- 
formed spines it brings almost 
immediate relief evenin the most 
serious cases, You owe it to 
yourself to investigate it thor- 
oughly. The price is within 
reach of all. 

Send for our Free Book 
today and describe the nature 
and condition of your trouble 
as fully as possible so we can 
give you definite information. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
p saenees Fellows Bidg., Jamestown,N.Y, 






























~ There’s Only One Way 


to secure a satin skin: 
skin cream, then Satin skin powder. 


(Ask your druggist for free samples.) 


Apply Satin 
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Your Song 








i Gentlemen—Cnclosed find poem entitled 


Name 
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Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums 
Thickened Drums, Roaring an 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
“es Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
’.\ Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears*’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in the natural ear drums. € 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 


or Tow! 
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Imagine the thrill of 
from the Stage 


Why don’t YOU write the Words for_a Song, and submit your 
poem to us? Write about Patriotism, Love or any other subject. 
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CHESTER MUSIC CO., Suite 294, 538S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


They are simple | 








| 


w 


hearing 


We write the music and guar- 
antee Publisher’s acceptance. 
If you have a poem written 
now, send it to us TODAY. 
There will never be too 
many popular songs. 


CHESTER MUSIC COMPANY 


Suite 294, 538 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 























"“Finer Than “a Diamond”: 


R. H. G. of Carlisle Pa , writes: ‘I like my Lachnite ring 
better every time I look at it. 1 think it is finer than & 


genuine diamond. 3 . idles 
ust send your name and f:nge 
Send No Money size, we eenda Lachnite ricz, 
set in solid gold, prepaid, to your home; when it comes 
epoeit $4.75 with the postman, and wear the ring 10 full 
days. 1 you, or any of your friends can tell it from a 
diamond, send it back. If youreturn the ring in ten 
days we will return your deposit. If you decide to keep 
it, send $2.£ Jamonth until $18.75 is paid. _— ae 
Send your name now. Tell us whic 
4 Write Today of the solid gold rings you wirh 
(ladies’ or men’s). sure to send your finger size 


4% Harold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av., Dept. 1:35 , Chicago 
2 27 R, FO LON, O 6 Cert 68 € 
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2¥ 






























‘Train for Nursins—NOW! 


in hospitals 





ir is responsible for a scarcity of nurses 
are going to the front. Demand tor 
than the supply. Tl is your 
trained nurse and easily se- 


e Ww 
their regular nurses 
trained nur now greater 
golden opportunity to 


us 
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778 Iinter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, K¥ 
A SUCCESSFUL 1 riter and composer has pul ) 
lished a k giving his experiences You need this 
book to g Conten's— Making money writing and | 
publishing 2 wre 1g your faults—Writing a Mel- 
ody Directing the tious composer— Placing your song | 
before the pull ] ts over 500 mus yuyers and he 
tra leaders The " uplete book of its kind on the | 
market. Price §1 postpaid Money back if you say so. i] 
| Union Music Co., 431 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio | 
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| Your credit is good. 


Jiamond in our stock is a GEM of GEMS. 


f satisfactory, pay only one-fifth of the purchase price and 


you are convinced Lyon Diamonds are Superior Value. 
jiow to build a solid foundation for the future. Send TODAY for Free Catalog 44-L. 


eh M. LYON & CO. /Marden lane New York 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


e a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our Special Training Course during your spare time 
t home and receive diploma approved by best doctors Fasy 
terms Hospital experience given if des'red We help you 
find employment. Write at once for catalog. State age. 


| AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, Dept. B, 1555 N. La Salle St., CHICAGO 








Select Any Diamond 


cle for free inspection. Send no money. 
We trust you for anything you want. 


Lyon Diamonds 
QUALITY — perfect cut and blue-white. 


Every 


8% Yearly Dividend Offer 
is accompanied by a binding guarantee covering value 
JRE than that. We guarantee you 8% yearly increase in 
anges. You get absolute protection. 
Buy Now At Low Prices ; ; ; 
without expense to you. You incur no risk. You examine 


Don’t pay a cent until 


isfactory, return at our expense. 5 
Let us explain 
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‘Clean Pictures!”’ 


Every Manufacturer's Pledge 
(Continued ) 


After all, pictures have a very effective cen- 


|sorship in the persons of pa and ma, who will 


soon regulate any producer who offends the 
decencies.” 

And this from Carl Laemmile, President of 
the Universal Film Corporation: “Universal 
is pledged for clean pictures, and against cen- 
sorship. Censorship by little cliques is un- 
fair because it has been demonstrated that 
the cliques themselves do not agree on what 
is censorable. The things that a clique in 
one locality will eliminate, the cliques in an- 
This results in endless con- 
Censorship by politicians is vicious 
because it not only leads directly along the 
road toward dishonesty, but threatens to 
plunge the screen into politics, an evil which 
the industry has thus far managed to avoid. 
The only real, true, practical censorship is 
the censorsh‘p of public opinion, and I mean 
by this the public which pays real money to 
see pictures. We found long ago that the 
public wants clean pictures and even if 
there were no other reason on earth for giv- 
ing them clean pictures that is what we in- 
tend to give them because we have found 
by experience that that is what they want.” 

J. Stuart Blackton vows: “I am and al- 
ways have been unequivocally in favor of 
absolutely clean pictures. My standard is 
fixed by whether or not I would be willing 
to have my young daughters see my produc- 
tions. This does not mean complete emas- 
culation of the situations inevitably inter- 
woven throughout all dramas of human life 
but it means that the utmost care be exer- 
cised in choosing themes in which the key- 
note is decency and morality. I am and 
always have been against legal censorship of 


motion pictures on the ground that it is 
class legislation and therefore unconstitu- 


tional. There are laws and statutes in every 


| state to punish the exhibition of indecent 
| pictures.” 


William L. Sherrill, President of the Froh- 
man Amusement Corporation, wires: ‘The 
Frohman Amusement Corporation is opposed 
to censorship on principle, just as it is un- 
equivocally for the manufacture of clean— 
and nothing but clean—pictures on principle. 
Our every production has been an adaptation 
of some successful novel or stage success, in 
which I think we have proved our desire 
to offer the public nothing but clean, whole- 


{some material which bears the stamp of gen- 


eral approval.” 

And from Ricord Gradwell, President of 
the World Film Corporation: “World pic- 
tures stand on their last three years’ record 
as proof that censorship is not needed and 
that World is itself a strict censor in every 
way. We pledge ourselves to make as we 
have made under this administration nothing 
but clean pictures. We realize the responsi- 
bility in handling entertainment that strikes 
close to the family tie, and need no govern- 
mental control in questions of decency.” 

From Samuel Goldwyn, head of the pro- 


| ducing organization bearing his name: “Gold- 
| wyn pictures have always been made and 
| will always be made with an eye to cleanli- 
| ness and healthfulness. 
| of public morality. 


They are stimulators 
The picture of ours that 
lapsed or offended the moral rules of any 
community could be promptly dealt with 
under the police laws that safeguard the we!- 
fare of that particular community. Motion 
pictures in general have done more to im- 
prove the morals of American cities than any 
other factor in the past ten years. Public 
opin‘on and the application of the ordinary 
existing safeguards are sufficient to drive any 
| unclean producers out of the business. The 
| present scattered agitations for censorship 
are not founded on sanity or logic and again 
represent attempts of minorities to impose 
their will upon majorities.” 
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Clean Pictures! 
Every Manufacturer's Pledge 
(Continued ) 


Albert E. Smith, President of 
graph Company of America, expresses him- 
self as follows: “In its twenty-two years 
of existence Vitagraph has always stood for 
clean pictures. We have not waited for re- 
formers or censors to tell us what was right 
or wrong. In the future as in the past Vita- 
graph will devote itself to producing stories 
that are wholesome and educational as well 
as entertaining.” 

Lewis J. Selznick, President of Select Pic 
tures, proffers: “I have two reasons for mak- 
ing clean pictures: first, because I do not care 
to make any photoplay which I could not 
show, first of all, to the members of my fam- 
ily; second, because any other policy on the 
screen is business suicide in this or any other 
country. I pledge myself to make clean pic- 
tures just as naturally as I would pledge 
myself not to drink Prussic acid, leap into a 
blast furnace or throw myself in front of a 
railroad train.” 


Tie Vita- 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 84) 


BLANCHE, SILVERTON, CoLo.—Just like a 
C. Gardner Sullivan scenario. “The sun rose 
over the purple rim of the desert,” etc. 


Carlyle Blackwell’s wife was Ruth Hartman, 
sister of Greta-Ahrbin-Gretchen-Hartman- 
Hale. The Blackwells have been divorced 
some time. Two children, I believe. Alice 
Brady isn’t engaged; at least she hasn’t con- 
fided in me. Constance Talmadge is nine- 
teen; Madge Evans, just nine years younger. 
Roscoe Arbuckle is thirty-two. They say 
the money involved in his new contract 
with Adolph Zukor is $1,000,000 a year or 
something like that. It doesn’t bother me. 
Wouldn't I be just crazy to meet all the 
actors and actresses in pictures? I should 
say I would. 


A Girv’s Cius —That reminds me of Jo- 
seph Kilgour, who was villaining Viola Dana 
in a Metro underworld picture. “Just what 
do you call yourself, Mr. Kilgour?” kidded 
Viola. “I? Dm a roue. Tm ‘vamping’ 
you.” “Then if you’re the roue,” returned 
Miss Dana, “I must be the roulette.” (Quick, 
Watson; my umbrella.) Theda Bara does 
“Salome.” George Walsh is with Fox; he 
is in California now, I think. He is mar- 
ried, you know, to Seena Owen; and they 
have a little girl. George will send you his 
picture. You want a story about him. Glad 
you like Protropiay and sorry that I can’t 
send you my autographed picture for the 
club rooms. However, I'll write you a let- 
ter and you can frame that. 


“QvuerIst, MANKATO, MiINN.—That’s a new 
kind of soul-perfume, or something, isn’t it ? 


By the way—Norma Talmadge is famous 
now. She has had a perfume named after 
her; also a face powder and toilet water. 


If it interests you—the perfume will sell for 
one dollar and fifty cents an ounce or five 
ounce bottles at seven-fiftvy. (This is a 
free advertisement.) William Davidson was 
Uncle Mike and Jack MacGowan was the 
nephew in Viola Dana’s “The Gold Cure.” 
Bertram Grassby was the male vamp with 
Dot Gish in “Battling Jane.” Ed. Burn 
with Gladys Leslie in “The Soap Girl.” 
By the way, Ralph Ince is again with Vita- 
graph, directing Miss Leslie’s new pictures, 
“Miss Dulcie from Dixie,” and “A Stitch in 
Time.” Curtis Cooksey and Crauford Kent 
acted with Ethel Clayton in “The Woman 
Beneath.” Others elsewhere. Thanks. 
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EARLY everyone, I think, 
N would like to write for publi- 

cation. We all know that 
writing is the freest and finest kind of 
work in the world. You do it at odd 
times and hours—when or where you 
will. 

Your time is your own, and the re- 
muneration is big. Also, the prestige 
that most authors enjoy is enviable, 
to sav the least. 

It is strange, then, that such a com- 
paratively few of those who would 
and could write—actually write. 

Some few, probably. never could 
learn. But by far the majority simply 
lack two things: Confidence and 
Training. 

It is surprising hew many people 
have shown me stories that they have 
written—stories that have never been 
seen by anyone but themselves—people 
whom one might never know had ever 
made any effort to record their 
thoughts and impressions on paper. 

These persons would one and all 
dearly love to see their brain-children 
given record in print. But they lack 
proper knowledge of how to go about 
it. 

You can’t just write. You must 
know what to write and how to write 
it. You must serve an apprenticeship 

—just as does any other artist. 

Every one of the old French Mas- 
ters of the Short-Story did this! Not 
one of them just wrote. 

Even after you have written a sal- 
able story, you must know where and 
how to sell it. Manuscripts are mar- 
keted on the same principles that gov- 
ern the marketing of anv other com- 
modity of merit. 


Training Is Vital 


Training is absolutely necessary for 
anvone who would write successfully. 





How You Can Learn to Write 


Short Stories, Photoplays, Newspaper 
and Magazine Articles 
By the Author of Old Frank, the Story of Jack, Sandy’s Golf Dog,and Other Stories 


BY ONE WHO HAS ARRIVED 


(Name and Address on Request) 


Styles change in stories as well as in 
shoes or hats. And that’s just one of 
the things you must know. 

Your latent ability must be devel- 
oped. 

You may have heard that ‘Writers 
are born—not made.” Bosh! Of 
course, you've got to be born first. 
But after you're born you've got to 
be made. 

Every writer has to be made. And 
that brings up the question of HOW. 

For my part, I believe the best 
plan is to follow a prescribed course 
of instruction augmented by the con- 
stant, consistent and constructive sug- 
gestions of a competent critic. 

I have personally made it a point 
to investigate several such courses 
and methods of criticism. 

One of these, in my opinion, stands 
out pre-eminently for the amateur 
writer and I unqualifiedly recommend 
it. 

I refer to the course offered by the 
Hoosier Institute of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Take my advice and investigate this 
course for yourself. The attached 
coupon will bring you full informa- 
tion without charge or obligation. 


USE THIS NON-OBLIGATORY COUPON 


“DO IT NOW” 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 
Short Story Department 1535 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


You may send me your free booklet, “ How to 
Write,” and_full details about your course of 
Training in Short ‘Story, Photoplay and General 
Magazine writing. It is understood that this 
request places me ier no obligations. 
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for artists and art ee 
Publishes cash art as- 
signments, articles and 
lessons on Cartooning, 
Designing, Illustrating, 
Lettering and Chalk-talking. 
Criticises amateurs’ work. Interesting, 
helpful, artistic. Satisfacti 
teed or money refunded. 10c a copy. 
year. Send $1 NOW,stamps or bill,to 
G. H. LOCKWOOD, _y~ 4 
Deot. — Kalamazoo, 




























s AT HOME 
Learn” 

Send 2-c. Stamp for Helpful Booklet, “ L.” 
“The Voice Made Beautiful.’’ 


HARVEY SUTHERLAND 


Educational Building, 70 Fifth Ave... NEW YORK 




















Every advertisement in 


-/TYPEWRITER *2 2" 
SENSATION p213,)°%2 


constructed Latest Model Visible Typewriter with 
back-spacer, decimal tabulator, two-color ribbon, 
etc. Every late style feature and modern operating 
convenience. Perfect appearance, perfect action 
and absolute dependability. Sent anvwhere on 
approval. Catalog and special price FREE. 


Casey A. Smith, 851, 218 N. Wells St.,  Chlenge, Ill. 























25 YEARS THE STANDARD TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS 


ALVIENE SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUR SCHOOLS IN ONE. PRACTIC LSYAGE 
TRAINING. THE SCHOOLS STUDENTS STOCK 2x0. 
“THEATRE AFFORD PUBLIC STAGE "APPEARANCES 


Write for catalog mentioning study desired to 
A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 W. S7th St. New York City 
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“I Got the Job!” 


“I’m to be Manager of my Department 


starting Monday. The boss said he had | 
been watching all the men. When he 


he knew I had the right stuff in me— 
that | was bound to make good. Now we 

‘an move over to that house on Oakland 
Avenue and you can have a maid and 
take things easy. I tell you, Nell, taking 
that course with the I. C. S. was the best 
thing I ever did.” 


Srare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning 
promotions for thousands of men and bringing 
happiness to thousands of homes all over the 
world. In offices, shone. stores, mines, mills and 
on reilroads, I. C.S. trained men are stepping up 
to big jobs, ov aaa heads of older men, past those 
whose only qualification is long service. 


There is a Job Ahead of YOU 


Some man is going to be picked for it. The boss 
can’t take chances. When he selects the one to 
hold it he is going to choose a trained man with 
sound, practical knowledge of the work. Get 
busy right now and put yourself in line for that 
promotion. You can do it in spare time in your 
own home through the International Correspond- 
ence Schools, just as nearly two million men have 
done in the last twenty-seven years, just as more 
than 100,000 men are doing today. 


The first step these men took was to mark and 
mail this coupon. Make your start the same way— 
and make it right now. 


ame i OT OR ee ee ea ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 6499, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, efore which I mark X. 
ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Tralnman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmaker BOOKKEEPER 
Gas Engine Operating | _)Stenographer and Typist 
CIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Surveying and Mapping TRAFFIC MANAGER 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR Railway Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Commercial Law 
Marine Engineer . GOOD ENGLISH 


Ship Draftsman Teacher 
ARCHITECT ‘ Common School Subjects 
Centractor and Ballder Mathematics 


Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder \ 
Structural Engineer 
PLUM BING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
ONEMIST 


CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 
Navigation Spanish 
AGRICULTURE French 
Poultry Raising Itallan 





Name 
Preseni 
Occupation___ 
Street 
and No 
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City. 











The ~~ 
o Success 
The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 
make your mind an infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly sclect thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, fa aces. Enableg you 
to ate self-control, 
overcome bashfuiness, ” think on your 
feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
veloping memories of thousands. 


Write Today {2 fe free booklet ‘How to 


ree book,” book, 


P OPA 





Prof. 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal 


nd Copy 
— my _ how to obtain my 
**How To Speak In Public. 


Dickson School of Memory, 1741 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ili. 





PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE— 


‘Questions and Answers! 


| except 
found I had been studying at home with | 
the International Correspondence Schools | I don't shipi 

ot |so long as you realize you're doing it. 


|} you why Milton Sills is not 


| here.” 
| We Come.” 
jis still with Vitagraph; 


} 


| starring alone; 
Lion and the 


| He 


| of a Good Time” 





(Continued ) 


J. L. Mc L., Sautt St. Marizr.—So you 
think I’m a dear old man. I’m not saying 
a word—but when you come up to Chi— 
Your taste for good cigars won't help you. 
I don’t smoke—cigars. Perhaps if you wrote 
Alice Brady and told her she was beautiful 
she would send you a best likeness of her- 
selfi—perhaps. 


Myst Rose.—Back again? I missed 
There are many who write to me using 
ink but none spill it so gracefully as 
Still for Pearl White, I see. I read 
poem to Nazimova and it’s all right 
that Nazimova doesn’t rhyme with 
You pronounce it Naz-im-ova. 
laugh at you for worshiping idols 
Con- 
Morosco Studios, Los An- 
Norma Talmadge, Select, New York. 
know just where Miss Talmadge 
will be working when she joins First Na- 
tional. Pearl White is thirty years old; she 
weighs 130 pounds and is five feet and three 
inches tall. Miss White is rather reticent, 
always, about herself; she says she is a 
silent star on the screen and she intends to 
carry that out in private life. “But,” she 
adds, “I love my public and would give 
my life to please them.” Anyway, she’s 
risked it a good many times. 


THE 
you. 
green 
you. 
your 


Petrova.” 


stance Talmadge, 
celes. 


I don’t 





Mrs. J. Jackson, Jersey City.—I can tell 
Clara Kimball 
man at the present time 
Milton is playing op 
Metro’s “Diana Ard- 
Dana-Metro is “Satan, 
is, I believe, married. 
I would share your last 


leading 
because—ssh !— 
posite Viola Dana in 
way.” Another new 
Junior.” Mr. Sills 
I am so generous, 
penny with you. 


Young’s 
It is 


M. T. 
Pershing 
speech at 
of only 


W., 
is a 
the 


BrisToLL, Mass.—General 
great orator—although his 
tomb of Lafayette consisted 
four words—‘Lafayette, we are 
You got it mixed with “Lafayette, 
That’s a picture. Harry Morey 
one of his recent re- 
leases was “Silent Strength.” Alice Joyce is 
she appeared lately in “The 
Mouse” and “The Third De- 
Williams is very much alive 
in California, with his wife. 
was a leetle bit shy about re- 
vealing his engagement and acknowledging 
his marriage, but evidently someone con- 
vinced him it wouldn’t injure his popularity 
so he ‘fessed up. Lois Weber is Mrs. Phillips 
Smalley. The Smalleys directed “The Price 
but didn’t act in it. Mil- 
dred Harris and Kenneth Harlan were the 
featured players. Conway Tearle is Norma 
Talmadge’s leading man. Jack Mulhall is 
with Lasky. He’s married, and the father of 


gree.’ Earle 
is living 
Mr. Williams 


a little boy. Juanita Hansen is Bill Hart’s 
leading woman in “The Poppy Girl’s Hus- 
band.” 


Henry, MitwavuKeEe.—I can enjoy my eve- 
ning at the movies if I don’t have to stand 
in line to begin with; if there isn’t another 
girl in the box-office instead of the pretty 
girl who always smiles at me;—if the hero- 


ine hasn’t a double chin, and the overture 
isn’t “Poet and Peasant.” Conrad Nagel? 
Lambs Club, New York. 


M. D. L. K., Cottincswoop, N. J.—Alice 
Brady is William A.’s only daughter. Alice 
is working on her new Select pictures now. 
She is also appearing on the stage in “For- 
ever After.” I don’t think she will go 
abroad; passport difficulties made many of 
the prospective Atlantic voyagers change 
their minds. Pauline Frederick will return 
to the stage next season. We do not an- 


ADVERTISING SECTION 








|Web vera = 


your ne nails 














Give your nails the charming shape 
and polish you have often admired on 
others. ‘‘The Better Way to Mani- 
cure’’ shows you how to have perfect 
nails without cutting the cuticle or 
removing it with injurious acids. This 
helpful book and sufficient Lustr-ite 
Cuticle Ice to soften your cuticle sent 
free. The four essentials to ‘‘ The 
Better Way to Manicure”’ are: 
Lustr-ite Cuticle Ice Lustr-ite Salve Enamel 


Lustr-ite Nail Whitener Lustr-ite Nail Cake 


On Sale, Single or in Sets, at all 
Department and Drug Stores 


The Lustr-ite Corporation 
44 Fulton Street Brooklyn, NewYork 


= sti ene 


Nadine 
' Face Powder 
(In Green Boxes Only) 








————s 








b @» Keeps The Complexion 
z a ~ Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harm- 
less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its valueg, 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept.C. P, 








Nationa] Toilet Sone Paris, Tenn., U.S.A, 

















swer questions pertaining to religion. 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


a Light ang Heat 
e ‘f fromOneSocket 


—or light and power—or two lights. 


makes single sockets do two things. 
At Your Dealer's 
3% 
ee 
$125 EACH 
BENJAMIN ELEC- 
= MFG. CO. 


Chica New York 
San " Francisco 





BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants command b Thousands gt 4 
need them. Only 2,500 Certified Pub ic ee in U. n 

,000 to $10,000 a year. We train you thoroly 5 mail in 
. A. examinations or executive accounting posi- 





om the Fil +, Our cow 
supervision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., . A. 
coer and Instructor, Universi £ Illinois, assiste 
Cid "8, ncnene, members of the American Institute 0’ 
Sooguntan ate Low cuit ition a Write now for infor- 
mation and free of 
La Salle Extension University, Dept. §302-HA Chicago 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University 


ProropLaAy MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


SUGAR 5c LB. 


Questions and Answers 
( Continued ) 


JANE Novak Apairer, QuEBec.—The sad 


dest word of 


tongue or pen—comes from 
your truthful Answer Man: she’s married. 
i heard that Miss Novak was to have her 


very own company. I simply can’t keep 
track of all these new companies and rumors 


of ’em. June Caprice, Capellani studios. We 
don’t give home addresses, as a rule. Faire 
Binney isn’t married, that I know of. Dor- 


othy Gish in “Boots.” The principal players 


in “Little Women” were: Jo, Dorothy Bern- 
ard; Meg, Isabel Lamon; Beth, Lillian Hall; 
Amy, Florence Flinn; Laurié, Conrad Nagel; 


John Brooke, Henry Hull. 

Dixte Jazz, New Orveans.—I think I'd 
choose, of all the popular songs, “I’m Always 
Chasing Rainbows,” although I have heard 
a doughboy paraphrase it, “I’m Always 
Scratching Cooties.” Speaking, etc., a U. S. 
private wrote home to his wife that he’d 
picked up a few French cooties and she 
thought he said cuties—(I really should pro- 
vide automatic sprinklers for a wheeze like 
this). Geraldine is Mrs. Lou Tellegen. Her 
hobby? I believe it’s her husband; but I 
can tell you her pet aversion: it’s a clock. 
She can’t stand ’em. Won’t even wear a 
wrist watch. I suppose Jerry is even more 
unpunctual than most women; but I don’t 
care how many appointments she breaks just 
so she doesn’t break her contract. Goldwyn, 
Culver City, Cal. 

R. E. Waite, WEs1 
Bessie Barriscale is Mrs. Howard 
in private life. Yes, she gets her 
“fan” mail; but she says since the 
epidemic she has had 
proposals. While she 
week anyway, she’s only had three since 
‘org. was ushered in. Marguerite Clark 
(Mrs. H. Palmerson Williams), Famous Play 
ers studio, New York; Dorothy Gish, Sunset 
studios, Hollywood; Pauline Frederick, Gold- 
wyn, Culver City; Mary Pickford, Brunton 
studios, Los Angeles, for the present. 


Mass.— 
Hickman 
share of 
influenza 
distressing drop in 
used to get two a 


NEWTON, 


DorotHy, BrRooKLiNe. — Read up and, 
counting yours, you'll find three of my favor- 
ite feminine names. Mary is a little bit old- 
fashioned and so’s Betty but I like them. 
I'm so glad you feel as though you really 
know me. I can’t send you my picture but 
you may send me yours. Seeing as how 
this is your first year’s supbscription to 
Protoprtay, I'll browbeat the Editor into 
having an interview with Ralph Kellard. He 
seems to be coming right along. Thanks. 


Eppie L., Puira.—Ii I give you a good 
answer you'll give me the address of your 
sister in Chicago, who you say is a combi- 
nation of Annette Kellerman, Mary Pickford, 
Mary Thurman, and Lina Cavalieri, and re- 
cently divorced. But it so happens that most 
of your questions are unanswerable. Why 
are nine-tenths of the pictures punk? They 
aren’t. Why don’t they make a picture with 
Doug Fairbanks, George Walsh, and Charles 
Ray? There isn’t that much money in the 
world. How do I live on So a week? That, 
my friend, is none of your business, to put 
it politely. But here’s one I can answer: 
Zeena Keefe lately appeared in “The Chal- 
lenge Accepted.” Olga Petrova is in vaude- 
ville now. 


N. S., Vernon, N. C.—Charles Ray’s latest 
to be released is “The Girl Dodger...” There’s 
something about Charles in this issue, I be- 
lieve. He’s married. That was Jane Novak 
opposite Ray in “The Claws of the Hun.” 
Jane has a baby—a little girl, it is. She’s 
a very sweet and feminine sort of person, 
{ hear—Jane. She is Mrs. Frank Newburgh, 
in private life. That’s all right; write any 
time. 


When you write 


| One of our leaders. We 
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save you money on Groceries— catalogue free with trial order. 


The requests for catalogues are enormous and hundreds of thousands of dollars are 


lost annually by mail order concerns in sending out catalogues to places where no bene- 


fit is ever derived. To avoid all this unneccessary expense and be in a position to 
sell our goods at the lowest possible price, we have decided on the following plan. 
We will only send Bargain Grocery Catalogue to such people who can prove to us 


We quote herewith a 


few of the bargains listed and which are sold in different parts of our catalogue. 


| few are really interested in saving money on groceries. 


FLOUR, $8.36::-.. 


(One of Our Leaders) 


Our Best Flour.......... IE ee per barrel 
= a ne. “dikeipitgeieaaen Se per half barrel 
‘ a Pace ean 2.09.....per 49-pound sack 
‘“ ee 1.05... per 24!2-pound sack 


Here Is Our Plan 


Send us $1.99 for the following Trial Order and 
we will then know that you mean business and we 
will include with your order our Bargain Grocery 
Catalogue in which you willfind big grocery bargains. 


Trial Order 












(Estimated) Retail Price Our Price 
5 pounds Our Best Granulated Sugar.....«.. 60 cents 25 cents 
1 large size package Quaker Oats ... -12 cents 7 cents 
1 pound Guaranteed Baking Powder 50 cents 39 cents 
4-pound Black Pepper (Ground) cents 15 cents 
%- pound Cinnamon (Ground). ent 15 cents 
4-p jeune Ginger (Ground)... 5 cents 15 cents 
1,-pound Mustard (Ground).... 5 cents 15 cent 
bars Kirk’s White Flake Soap. cents ) cents 
2 pkgs. ‘*Dyflake’’ (use like Soap I 0 cents 0 cent 
1 bar . els N iphtha Soap PTITTTI TIT TTT —— 3 cents 
} pound Beeakinst CecoGc ccccce-ccccesesecss 36 cents 
1 Cat ~~ gue Free Retail Price $3. 21 "Our Price $1.99 


YOU SAVE $1.22 
OUR GUARANTEE: \our money returned in tut 


We are the Originators—Others are Imitators. You 
take no chance dealing with this old reliable concern. 

2215 Ogden Avenue 
COL E-C0 N RAD Co., Dept. C.E., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Oldest ae Mail Order Grocery House 
in America 













TCHES 
A CREDIT: 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG ° 


There are over 2,000 photographic illus- 
trations of Diamond Rings, Diamond # 
La Vallieres, Diamond Ear Screws, / 
Diamond Scarf Pins, Diamond # 
Studs, Watches, Wrist Watches; 
also our wonderful show y assem- 
bled Solitaire Diamond Clusters, 













1 pe 
pitt, Hearts : Cased in on Ring Box 
MV | Loftis Perfection 
AYA Diamond Rings 


Each Diamond is specially selected 

by our diamond experts and is skil- 
\. fully mounted in our famous Lof- 
tis ‘*Perfection’’ 14-karat solid 
gold 6-prong ring, possessing 


every line of delicate grace 
and beauty. 
$10 Down, $5 a Month. 
buys a $50 Ring. 
; $20 Down, $10a Month, 
buys a $100 Ring. 
$25 Down,$12. 50a Month, 
buys @ $125 Ring. 
# Every Article in Our Large 
Jewelry Catalog is specially 
t selected and priced unusually 
‘fow. Whatever you select will 
be sent prepaid by us. You see 
and examine the article right in your own hands. If sat- 
isfied, pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it; balance 
divided into eight equal amounts, pay ablemonthly. ane 





ard world-renowned watches on credit terms as low a 
$2.50 a month. Send for Catalog. LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED. 


“CHICAGO. ILL. 


sto 


DIAMONDS| 


You study in your own home. 








[OFTI The National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. N 108 N. State St. 
BROS & CO. 


1858 STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


Don’t Stammer 


Per 100 
Lbs. 


SUGAR, $5.0 


(One of Our Leaders) 
Our Best Granulated ong. Ae $5.00 per 100 Ibs. 
ie . 2.50 per 50 Ibs. 
1.25 per 25 lbs. 
.50 per 10 lbs. 


Other Big Bargains i in our Catalogue 


“6 “ 


“ “ ““ “ec 


Uneeda Biscuits, 12 packages ............... 40 cents 

Quaker Oats, 6 large packages.............. 35 cents 
AND OTHER BIG BARGAINS. 

Remember we send no catalogue unless 


we receive your trial order. 


We sell the trial order complete only and no part 
of same. Nor do we sell any article mentioned in 
this advertisement separately. e reserve the 
right to return any money tendered in payment of 
goods contrary to our selling plan. 

Rush yourtrial order at once, and get our catalogue 
and commence saving bigmoney onall your groceries. 


ORDER BLANK 


COLE-CONRAD CO., Dept. C.E., 2215 Ogden Ave., CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: Enclosed ple ase find $1.99 for whie h send me 
Bargain Grocery Order No. and include free your cata- 
logue showing your Big AL. Bir argains, it being understood 
and agreed if I am not perfectly s atistie ad that can return the 
goods and you willat once return my money ake norisk. 























Quickly 
Obtained 
for Speaking 
and Singing 





Simple — 


silent exercises— just a few minutes daily. 
You will note immediate improvement in 
lyour voice. 
istrength and clearness, new, rich, vibrant 


Wide range, wonderful 


singing tones will develop quickly—easily. 


A special course 
for those with ai 
impediment in their speech will banish stammer- 
ing, stuttering, lisping, harshness and huskiness 

2 Send for our new free book on voice 
Write (illustrated.) Covers singing, speak. 
ing, stammering, lisping. Specify in which you 
are interested. The Feuchtinger Method will im- 
| prove your voice 100%. Write today. No obliga- 
| tion in asking for this information. 


Perfect Voice 


institute 


1772 Wilson Avenue 
Studio 1535 


Iture Chicago, Illinois 














I won World’s First Prize for best course 
in Penmanship. Under ‘ay ) Guidance x you can 
become an expert penman. 

students as instructors in > ae colleges at hig! 
salaries. If you wish tol become a better penman, wr 


1 will ‘send FREE f Favorite Pens 
end ae ate heme, Write today. 


and a copy of the 
Cc. W.Ransom, 458 Essex Bldg.,KansasCity,Mo, 













te advertisers please 


LCA if 2 
SKLS —Yintment 


FRECKLES Positively Removed 
by Dr. Berry’s Freckle Ointment 


Your Druggist or by Mail 65c—Send for Free Booklet 
Dr. C,H. Berry Co., 2975 Michigan Ave, Chicago 


mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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AST summer, America expected a 
long war. She prepared for it, 
and prepared so tremendously 
that the knowledge of what 

America was doing broke the spirit 

of the German resistance. 


The war collapsed. 


But those preparations must be paid 
for. Such a sudden victory is expensive 
in money, but a slower victory would 
have cost the lives of thousands more of 
America § boys, and even more treasure. 


Americans will show their gratitude 


by helping to pay for those preparations. 


The money for the Victory Liberty 
Loan will pay the bills. 


How much will you subscribe ? 


Subscribe NTTCTORY 
LIBERTY LOAN 
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(Continued) 


A. M., 
played on the stage. 
a company at an east-side theatre in New 


Cuicaco.—Yes, Theda Bara has 
She was a member of 


York. Her real name is Theodosia Good- 
man—that is, it used to be; she has changed 
the family name, in court, to Bara. She 
was the vampire in “A Fool There Was” 
on the screen. Bill Hart was the bad man 
in “The Squaw Man” on the stage. He also 
supported Madame Modjeska. Fanny Ward 


is forty-four, Elsie Ferguson is in her early 
thirties. 
k. K.. Wincuam, N. S. W.—I am very 


frank with you; I have to be; it’s my way. 
I believe in calling a ford a ford. I am quite 
sure that if you write to Mr. Jack Mulhall 
at the Lasky studios, Hollywood, California, 
and tell him how much vou like his hair, he 
will send you his picture. Don't tell him 
you admire his work; it makes an actor 
awfully mad to hear that. I believe I have 
told someone else in this issue that he is 
married. Have no record of a picture by 
that name; perhaps it is a British release. 
Besides, don’t they often change the names 
of our pictures over there? Margery Wilson 
whom you like, has her own company now. 
Please don’t believe that rumor. Thanks for 
saying that. Regards to Dad. 


A. M.—Have I retired? I don't 
know; what time is it? No, I am still very 
much on the job, even though your vivid- 
hued paper almost knocked me out for the 
day. It’s a sort of—salmon-pink, isn’t it? 


a Be Be 


You asked me what I did when I received 
it. My dear, I can’t even tell you what I 
said. Pearl White still with Pathe. J. War 


ren Kerrigan, Hampton studios, L. A. Jack 
is thirty now. Yes, that’s an apt comparison 
of Miss White to a dazzling white pearl, but 
methinks I have heard it somewhere before. 
Here’s part of your pome to me: “Answer 
Man! Answer Man! Here’s to you. I 
wish I could see you as well as write to you. 
And perhaps some day I will hear someone 
say, there goes the Answer Man.” I should 
call this di-verse libre. (With apologies.) 





LUCILETTE, SOMEWHERE IN BrooKLYN.— 
Yes, I like you. You say you know all vou 
care to about the plays and players. If al! 
my correspondents were like you I'd be out 
of a job. So you went to the Vitagraph 
studio and pretended to apply for a job as 
an extra and they accepted you and you 
never reported for work. You are the most 
unusual voung woman I have ever met. Call 
me “old dear” if you like. Please call again. 





+ 

Appit Mar, Bessemer, ALA.—By the Great 
Dipper, you girls will make a linguist of me 
yet! I tried to learn Spanish to please one 
lady and not content with that you want 
me to learn French so we can correspond 
in that language. Anita Stewart questions 
I have answered under another contributor. 
Except that she hasn’t any children. She has 
a younger brother, George, of whom she is 
very fond. Vivian Martin is still with Lasky. 
She is Mrs. Jefferson in private life. She 
started out with World, which was called 
“Peerless” then. She was one of the “Peter 
Pans” on the stage. Vivian is somewhere in 
the twenties; she’s an oldtimer in stage ex- 
perience only. 


LEo, Rounp LAKE, N. Y.—A 
dressed to Victor Sutherland, 
azine, will be forwarded. Sutherland was 
born in Paducah, Ky., in 1889. Began his 
stage career with the Morgan Stock Com- 
pany. His screen appearances have been 
“The Dancer and the King,” an old Victor: 
Fox’s “Daredevil Kate,” with Virginia Pear- 
son; and the Edgar Lewis productions, “The 


letter ad- 
care this mag- 


Sign Invisible” and “The Bar Sinister,” and 
Rex Beach’s “The Barrier.” 
When 


you write to advertisers please 


HELEN F. SuLLIvAN.—Norma Talmadge is 


Mrs. Joseph Schenck in real life. Some of 
you haven’t retentive memories or else you 
have deceived me when you say you read 
this department faithfully every single month. 
She has never been married before.  Siste: 
Constance has been engaged several times—if 


we are to believe old lady Rumor. It isn’t 
true, Miss Constance always says. In “Ro- 
mance and Arabella’ Constance says in a 


Or should 
“Everything is that can’? 


subtitle: “Everything that is can.” 
it be, perhaps: 

3ETTIE, ALBANY.—Deah deah! I almost 
spelled it with a y. What would you have 
done to me? Thanks for liking my won- 
derful art. And here I was pegging along 
never even dreaming that I was anything 
but a nine-dollar-a-week writer of gags— 
that’s why they call ‘em gags; they read 
one of mine. I think Ann Little is to play, 
or is playing, opposite Wallic Reid again. It 
you like I'll speak to Mr. Zukor about it; 
or would you rather I'd see Mr. Lasky? 
Anything I can do— You know Ann had 
a part in “The Squaw Man” and Wallie kept 
right on making his Lasky pictures so they 
couldn't play together. Paramount has pur- 
chased Captain Peter B. Kyne’s “The Valley 


of the Giants” for Reid; and Kay Laurel 
will act with him in this. I think House 
Peters is back on the stage. Many felicita 


tions. 


Grace B., Detroir.—I can't find any fault 
with you. You gave me both your first and 
second names and your street number; wrote 
only on one side of the paper; numbered 
your questions, and said please. Here you 
are, Grace. Baby Marie Osborn is eight; 
Master Francis Carpenter of “Jack the Gi- 
ant-Killer” prominence is the same age. Lit- 
tle Virginia Lee Corbin, our coming Clark- 
Pickford, is a year younger. Miss Corbin 
now has her own little company. Quite a 
responsibility for such a young lady. Vir- 
ginia’s mother is her manager. Read her 
story in PHotoptay for April. 


Epitn, Hono.tv_tvu.—You want me to tell 
you the addresses of the actor and actress 
without informing me what actor and actress 
you mean. As I can’t give you the name of 


every actor and actress Ill have to pass. 
Please write again and be more explicit and 
I'll be glad to help you out. 


Lucit_e C., Vinton, Va.—Naomi Childers, 
who was the “Vitagraph Grecian Girl,” is 
with Metro right now. She was with Ethel 
Barrymore in “The Divorcee” and appeared 
opposite the late Harold Lockwood in his 
last film, “Shadows of Suspicion.” Now with 
Bert Lytell in “The Blind Man’s Eye.” Mar- 
ried, Naomi? I think so. Ethel Clayton 
answers elsewhere. 





A. S., Krycston, JAmarca.—Got around to 
your letter as soon as possible. I’m always 
glad to hear from you and you're not an 
outsider as you seem to think. I don’t want 
you folks to think I don’t appreciate your 
kindly interest in me; I do. I may get sar- 
castic at times but you wouldn’t like me if 
I didn’t. Mary Miles Minter, American 
studios, Santa Barbara, Cal. Will’e Reid, 
Lasky, Hollywood. Yes, PHotopray will 
forward your letters to the players. So 
Kingston liked “Missing” and Sylvia Brea- 
mer? I think Robert Gordon, the young 
Britisher in this Blackton picture, will 
go with Zane Grey’s new company now that 
he has been discharged from Uncle Sam’s 
service. Zane Grey is an American author of 
punchful Western tales; and those of his 
books which have been picturized have been 
screen successes; so he was encouraged to 
form his own company. I'll appreciate that 
gift from Jamaica. 
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The most valuable piano in the world 


REGAL beauty and su- 

perb tone blend into 
art's supreme achievement 
in the STEGER Reproduc- 
ing Player Grand Piano. 
Musicians praise its artistic 
worth. (Steger Pianos and 
Player-Pianos are shipped on 
approval to persons of re- 
sponsibility. WVrite for Steger 
Style Brochure and conven- 
ient terms. Steger dealers 

4} everywhere. 


STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturing Company 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1379 
Steger Building, Chicago, III. 
Factor tesat Steer, Zilinots, 
where the’ ‘L incoln” and 
“Dixie” Highways 
Melle 
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. ain Or Shine 
/, Work o 0 r Play- 


Wi 
f: 
Rll Ley eS: 
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” y. Your Gamplexion 


/,"Stays the Same 
4 DAY! 


ERE'S a" just-out’’ toilet 
: luxury, a wonderful face 
/, cream and powder combined 
/ that, with a single morn- 





M, - ing application, gives anew, 
/ day-long charm to your 
complexion. It is called 


eda 


naib pure and 
not only guaranteed 
# harmless but beneficial as 
well. Won’t rub off; rain,wind or 
fi) perspiration can’t affect it. Thou- 

sands already know LA ME DA 
and praise it in highest terms. 
Three tints: Flesh, White and the 
exquisite new Peachblow. Many 
toilet counters and druggists have 
LA MEDA; and the large jar is 
only 65c. But youce anproveitslast- 
ing charm without slightest cost. 


Lp Lore, Ys aN % eae ly CECT ~ oO 
J GIs le vidalauain EE Send Coupon 
/LAMEDA MFG. CO.,53 W. Jackson Boul, CHICAGO 
Please send me ‘no charge) a a size of ber MEDA 


gw Cold Creamed Powder in the.. .tint. My 
B druggist’s name and address is 
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After the Children’s Bath 


| JAP ROSE 


Talcum Powder 


Is most soothing and refreshing to 
their tender skin. And there is a 
fascination in its odor —just like 
the breath of a rose. 


Pure and antispetic, it is preferred by 
people of refinement everywhere forall uses. 


Trial Offer : Send 2c for an attractive Week- 

} end Package containing four Jap Rose minia- 
tures, consisting of one each of Talcum Powder, 
Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
1240 W. North Ave., Chicago 











Makes 
stubborn 
hair easy 
to comb, 
neat and 
attractive 


Miss Betty Parker 
Featured in Jack Norworth’s ‘Odds and Ends” 


Jay Dillon 


Adopted by—Screen—Stage—Society 


Because Hair- Dress will make the most stubborn hair st 
way yuu comb it and retain a smooth, dressy appearance 
tire evening. With Hair-Dress you can comb your hair any 
fashionable style—straight back—any way you wantit. Hair- 
Dress will also give to your hair that beautiful lustre so much 
in vogue with men and women of the stage, the screen and 


y the 
the en- 


society. Is harmless and acts as an excellent tonic. 

S d f T ° ] J Send fifty cents today for 
en or ria ar a trial jar Use it five 

days. If it isn’t just what you have been looking for—send 

it back Your money will be cheerfully returned to you. 

Send United States stamps, coin or money order. Your jar of 


delicately scented, greaseless Hair-Dress will be promptly 
mailed postpaid. Send for this wonderful toilet necessity today. 


Send $1.00 for Three Months’ Supply. 














HAIR-DRESS CO., Dept.10,4652 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 
Your Cards 
Circulars 


Print: 


&) Book,Labels, Programs, Tickets 
N Vith an Excelsior Press. In- 
creases receipts, cuts expenses. 
Easy to use, printed rules sent. 
» Boy does good work. Small out- 
lay, pays for itself in short time. 
Will last for years. Write fac- 
tory for catalog of presses, type, 
outfit, samples. It will pay you. 


THE PRESS CO. D-43, Meriden. Conn 






For Fifty Cents 


You can obtain the next three issues of 
Photoplay Magazine, in its new size, 
delivered to you by the postman any- 
where in the U. S. (Canada 65 cts.) 
This special offer is made as a trial 
subscription. Also it will avoid the old 
story “Sold Out” if you happen to be a 
little late at the news-stand. 





Send postal order to Dept. 17E. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
350 North Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 











| neglected 


| pictures for this circuit. 
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Questions and Answers 
( Concluded ) 


“LONESOME” Marie, Sincapore. — Why, 
my dear girl, I'd no intention of offending 
you. But—although I can’t for the life of 
me remember what it was—I take it all 
back, every word. I take off my hat to the 
Sears and Stripes, every time. “Romeo and 
Juliet,” with Mr. and Mrs. Francis Xavier 
Bushman, was released by Metro some time 
ago. I don’t know when it will be shown 
in Singapore. Ask your theatre manager. 
Let’s write a song about Singapore; sounds 
every bit as good as Hindustan. 


M. H. S., Toronto.—You note Cal York’s 
comment on the war films which neglect to 
picturize Canada’s part in the struggle. “The 
Heart of Humanity,” a Universal picture with 
Dorothy Phillips, is Canadian in locale and 
sentiment. lagree with you that Mr. York’s 
comment was correct. There has been little, 
if any, production activity in your country. 
Blanche Sweet doesn’t give her age but she’s 
in the mid-twenties. Yes, she was a dancer 
once. Anita Stewart is married to Rudolph 
Cameron, late of Uncle Sam’s aviation serv- 
ice. You haven't bored me; I am never 
bored. 


Mary W., New York City —We haven't 
Ethel Clayton. There’s a story 
in this issue about the lady that you're go- 
ing to like. Undoubtedly it is the only in- 
terview ever written that really reveals her 
personality. She is very nice in “Maggie 
Pepper.” And then you ask me what’s the 
difference between a man-o’-war and 2 tug- 
o’-war. Well, I think the tug-o’-war must 
be the little boat that precedes the—oh, 
what’s the use? 


Betty H., Orrawa.—“Where there’s a bill 
there’s a pay,’ as they are saying now in 
Germany. Jack Pickford received his dis- 
charge from the navy; he is working again 
in pictures, this time heading his own com- 
pany for First National. He is to do three 
Yes, he’s married 
to Olive Thomas. You should keep a date- 
book and a list of marriages and save us the 
trouble of repeating. Billie Burke is married 


to Florenz Ziegfeld, the wizard of the girl- 
and-music entertainment known as the Fol- 


lies. Some of his principal players are Ann 
Pennington, Marilynn Miller, Allyn King, 
Lillian Lorraine, and Mildred Richardson. 
Will Rogers, Eddie Cantor, Bert Williams 
hold up the comedy end. Of these, Penning- 
ton, Lorraine, and Rogers have appeared on 
the screen. Rogers has a long-time contract 
with Goldwyn. “Laughing Bill Hyde” his 
first. While on the Ziegfeld anthology—Olive 
Thomas, Kay Laurel, and Rubye deRemer, 
ali in the pictures now, are ex-Follies stars. 


Jran, CHARLOTTETOWN, PRINCE Epwarp 
IsLaNp.—I don’t blame you for having your 


doubts as to whether I am a lady or a gen- 


tleman. Some of the things that will creep 
into my Columns prove I’m no gentleman. 


| But please don’t accuse me of being a woman. 





Jack Mower is Margarita Fischer’s leading 
man; he was born in Honolulu. Kenneth 
Harlan is back from France and again a 
member of the Hollywood film colony. He 
has not yet announced his new affiliation. 


Birt Hart Fan, New Yorx.—You have 
guessed it; I was peeved because you called 
me Lollypop. I didn’t like it then; I don’t 
like it now. I shouldn’t be surprised if I 
never got used to it. However, it is my 
business if not my pleasure to answer your 
questions, no matter what you call me. That 


| picture is too old; I can’t find the cast for 


it. Victor Moore was “Chimmie Fadden” 
in the Lasky series. I saw him some time 
ago here in a musical comedy, “See You 
Later.” 


A. E. R., OntTarto.—You can read peo- 
ple’s characters, can you? I should think 
you'd be a most uncomfortable sort of per- 
son to have around the house. At that you'd 
have a hard time reading mine. I’m deep— 
oh very. Floyd Buckley was the Hooded 
Terror in “The House of Hate.” 


Horace, GREENVILLE.—I should say I will 
be so kind and condescending, so gracious 
and unbending, as to tell you Anita Stewart’s 


age. Twenty-three. She is working right 
now under Marshall Neilan’s direction in 


“In Old Kentucky.” She’s married; she’s 
been married for some time; and I have told 
you folks so over and over. Never mind; 
it’s too late to cry. 


May JANE, CLEVELAND.—How fancy! Of 
course you may and I'll tell you that Bert 
Lytell is married, though I hate to do it. 
I am so calloused, so hard, that it means 
nothing to disappoint three hundred girls 
a week and disillusion three hundred more. 
With you, May Jane, it is different. Mrs. 
Lytell was Evelyn Vaughn; and she used 
to play in stock with Bert. I saw Bert's 
brother Wilfred in “Business Before Pleas- 
ure.” He was on the screen with Ethel 
Barrymore in “Our Mrs. McChesney.” 


KELLEY PooLr, RoCKVILLE CENTER.—So you 
missed Alfred Cheney Johnston’s studio man- 
dolin in the art section in the March num- 
ber. I have noticed that all those girls have 
their eyes uplifted—but not to heaven, K. P., 
not to heaven. More than likely to some 
six-feet-six doughboy who has just received 
his hon. dis., and is making his re-appearance 
in cits. That was Cleo Madison, who came 
back as the vamp in “The Romance of Tar- 
zan.” I remember her in that old Universal, 
“The Black Orchid.” You suggest calling 
a picture audience “visience.’ “And isn’t 
there,” you’d like to know, “any way of pro- 
tecting oneself against the alleged pianist 
who plays ‘Ase’s Death’ whenever the hero- 
ine cries for a new hat, or husband, or 
something?” Please write again very soon. 


A Port Atice Fan.—You say Knox Price 
is a six year old boy who was a street speaker 
for the Red Cross. You people have the 
most touching faith in me; expect me to 
know everything, everybody. It’s really you 
who keep me informed. If “Cecile, Cottage 
Grove, Ore.” is interested in the boy I'll 
send her the snap-shot of him that you 
sent me. Thanx. 


Leira—‘“P. S.: I can make wonderful 
lemon cream pies!”’. Leita, I can’t tell you 
how awfully glad we were to hear from 
you. But, you know, the proof of the lemon 
cream pie is in the meringue. I don’t know 
what company is working in Toronto at the 
present time. Sessue Hayakawa is married 
to Tsuru Aoki, who often plays opposite 
him, as in “Bonds of Honor.” Address him 
care Haworth Pictures Corporation, Los An- 
geles. 

Bryn Mawr.—That Cali- 


Teppy Bear, 


fornia conference shared interest with the 
Peace Conference. W. G. McAdoo is go- 


to advise the Big Four—Pickford, Chap- 
lin, Griffith, and Fairbanks. Hart dropped 
out. Bill isn’t married or engaged to be 
married. He said in a recent letter to me 
that he wasn’t married, nor a millonaire, 
and he doesn’t intend to retire yet awhile. 
Tallulah Bankhead? We had a story about 
her in the April issue of PHotortay: “The 
Bantam from Alabam’.” Eugene O'Brien 
isn’t married. I am sorry to tell vou that it 
is really true about Harold Lockwood’s 
death. Owen Moore is acting again, for Rex 
Beach-Goldwyn. 


ing 
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Tad 


even (Freams 


ow You Can Have a Special Cream 


™” for Your Particular Shin Condition 


|} HATEVER the defects that are keeping your skin 
from having the beautiful, clear glow of health, 
they can be remedied. 





_ 4 


There are seven different Marinello ent cream, scientifically compounded 
Creams, each one specially prepared to rectify the ill and restore to the 
to meet a special skin condition— _ skin the delicate texture and bloom 
based on the indisputable fact that of perfect health. 

no one cream could overcome a// 





iP skin defects. Does your face feel — — offered to you a 

Nose’ drawn and drv? Or is your. skin rug 7 sy ee eget: mg 

eG” . a, “i i “re > 26 2cte » 2 

oar too oily? Is it marred by unsightly ‘T@™Ms Nave deen teins . er the 
Pe smishes? Is it sallow and dead- St. exacting conditions by more 

@* blemishes? Is it sallow and dead than 3,500 beauty shops and endorsed by 


looking? For each of _these Con their customers—women who spare no pains 
a Soe ditions Marinello ofters a differ- to keep their complexions in perfect condition. 


ai iilahtiocaia . Send for your one of the “ seven’’ 


Study your complexion critically in the mirror. Then 
, — by means of the opposite chart pick out the Marinello 
oe C J : : : Cream which your skin needs. For the attached cou- 
" : pon and five 3-cent stamps we will send you a sample 

of the cream you select; also, included in a very com- 
plete little Traveler’s Trial Package, miniature pack- 
“ages of Lettuce Cream, Nardy’s Face Powder, Nardy’s 
Toilet Water, Rouge, Vanital, 

my EO Rose LeafJelly(forroughhands), 
r Oy, 35 and booklet on care of your skin, 


' ee ' Chart of i. b Whiten 
| Marinello Seven Creams “© 


Lettuce Cream 
for cleansin 


Why you should not wash 


your face 
sk 
than soap and ter and thout irritatio K 
Tissue Cream 
tor a rough, dry skin. It buil » the skin 
it the «x 


Astringent Cream ee = | A better 


Never use Soap 
and water during 
theday. They irri 
tate the delicate 


skin tissues with 











tor an oily Skin t restrains the too n n ; ; ! 
ecretion ot oil out complete 5 
eee... | powder for you ' cut complete!) 
for a sallo kin G s your skin that “pin! Lettuce Cream 
nd white’’ roseleat quality. . ° . catalase al aie 
Acne Cream You will like Mari- Ser at of cae 
for blemishes and blackheads. This disagreeabl " all the 
ndition may ercome in a short while it nello f ace Powder. hidden dirt which 
you faithiul the use of this crean ° soap and water 
G@ Motor cream It spreads so easily, aki A ne ett 
for skin protect Neither ind nor se ae WM leaves your 
can harm your skin if you fortify it with Mot stays on’’ so long— Rada oop 
Foundation Cream | yet it is dificult to detect because it 1s smooth and fresh. 
U before using powde It makes the powder yo { Cc . : ° ° ou can be sure 
: aysinghensv mtn etl pana pened te ° fine-grained and very natural in tint. = -wasteeahy 
© supplement the action of the Creams, al ‘ 7 > . ie ei tia 
“apply Marinello Powder before venturini-out. 4 Tt has an elusive, delicate perfume that : iio — 
nd Pee —————— o> — 4. . ET ee . bs . 
{ y= GY oe) * is charming. 
y Used QS : Marinell " ions at d and depart- 
> and \ ae Get Marinello preparations at drug and dey eaneen CO 
2 ; ment stores and at the Marinello shops. If your ” 


( 0 }/Recommended \\ © ) 


“ 


~<<*| $y More than 
~_ 3500 
’ — Shops / 


~ 


—~ 


Dept. P1, Mallers Bldg., 


dealer has not yet received his supply, we will cures 


appreciate your giving us his name. 















Kindly send me sample of 


Z 
a 














ss and your Traveler’s Trial Pack- 
age of Marinello Preparations 
and booklet on care of the skin. 
Five 3 cent stamps enclosed. 


CA' Beauty Aid . : — a 
r j= ery “Need” Use This Coupon 


Mallers Building, Chicago. 366 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Five-passenger 
Tourabout 
$1785 
S. o. b. factory 





New Style Tourabout—Refined Sport-Model 


|= reception already accorded 
this advanced Tourabout 
model, indicates how well we anti- 
cipated the public’s peace-time 
demands for new styles, improve- 
ments and conveniences! 


It is a refined type of sport- 
model, narrower and rangier than 
the average touring car, with 
ample room for five passengers. 


No previous model serves as an 
adequate comparison to the suc- 


cess achieved by this new Tour- 
about. When first seen it instantly 
attracts your attention and wins 
your admiration. 


This impression is lasting. 


You know this car will not soon 
be out of date in design. 


As to its performance, it is im- 
possible to fully appreciate what 
we mean, unless you are a Lex- 
ington owner. 


Its light-weight construction, 


special springs, exclusive Moore 
Multiple Exhaust System (that 
increases power), unified frame, 
oilless bushings, non-metallic uni- 
versal joints and one-finger emer- 
gency brake are a few of the im- 
provements that indicate its worth 
and desirability. 


Let the Lexington dealer explain 
or write us for complete informa- 
tion about this or other Lexington 
open or closed models. 


Lexington Motor Company (a>) Connersville, Ind., U.S. A. 
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Taken from the shoulder-blade of a buffalo 


found on the plains in the Comanche country 

of Texas. Symbolizes the strife for the buffalo 

existing between the Indian and white races, 

The Indian (1), presented on horseback. pro- 

tected b st and armed with a lance, 
a 





the latter being armed 





‘ a tous chase (6 The 

| paniar mpa 4), armed with a lance, 
s also killed. The sun is depicted by 2, the 

buffalo by 5.— "History. Condition and Prospects 

f the Indian Tribes & the United States" — 
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PERSHING § MY SyeiKrE 
CREAT BLOW IK STRINES 
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LVew's 


ABORIOUSLY scratching the pictorial story of 


war upon a bit of bone, the primitive reporter of 








Bthe southwest told of the battles with the invading 
. Spaniards — producing but a single copy, read perhaps 
If it isn’t an 
Eastman it isn’t 


_a KODAK 


mamperfectly, by a meagre handful of tribesmen. 
‘Today, news from all the world comes to your break- 
fast table with real pictures, fresh and accurate, made 
in the very thick of the fight. And these newspictures, 
by the aid of photo-engraving and the printing press, 
are sped in a few hours into millions of homes. 
Newspaper half-tones, war maps, and line cuts are 


photographic products; the color covers of your maga- 





rom the Hront—then...and now! 


zine, its interesting illustrations, all owe their perfection 
to photography. You may thank the camera for all 
those faithful reproductions of scenes, of paintings, of 
architecture, which enliven some of vour choicest books. 
Even the type-faces have passed through a photo- 
graphic process between designer and tvpe-founder. 
Thus, in connection with print, photography per- 
forms an unobtrusive ‘service, upon which we are in- 
creasingly dependent. And the Fastman Kodak Com- 
pany, by tireless and often costly work in its Research 
I aboratories, is constantly unearthing new devices and 
new processes which broaden the possibilities of the 


camera, in these. its every-day uses. 


W, F, HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 











Keep 
the date 
and title 
on the 


Film 


Keep a Kodak Story of the Children 


ND along with it, written on the film at the time, keep dates and titles. So, by and 
by, when you live over again, through pictures, these incomparable days with the 
children, you can answer such questions as, “ How old was Betty then?” or “When did 
we spend that day with the Blakes?” and your film records will provide a permanent and 
authentic means of refreshing your memory at need. 


Autographic Kodak 


All Dealers 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


“If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak.”’ 











